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FOUNDATION  ANNIVERSARY 

< 

On  February  1,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  celebrated  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its  doors. 
The  organization  was  incorporated  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  but  little  regular  work  beyond 
that  of  raising  funds  for  the  infant  organi¬ 
zation  was  undertaken  until  February  1, 
1923. 

HELEN  KELLER  MADE  TRUSTEE 

Dr.  Helen  A.  Keller  has  recently  been 
elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Foundation. 

CO M  MISSION  LAWS 

A  revised  edition  of  Laws  Governing 
State  Commissions  and  Departments  for 
the  Blind  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Foundation  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
supplement  was  issued  which  brings  the 
earlier  editions  up  to  date. 


Laws  Governing  State  Commissions  and 
Departments  for  the  Blind  is  priced  at  one 
dollar,  and  the  periodic  supplements  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  purchasers  of  the 
pamphlet. 

THE  TALKING  BOOK 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Outlook,  the 
experimental  sound-recording  studio  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
ported  further  progress  in  the  development 
of  methods  of  publishing  books  on  long- 
playing  phonograph  records. 

A  number  of  special  tests  have  recently 
been  completed.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  these  is  that  which  involved  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  most  suit¬ 
able  speed  of  reading  for  use  in  connection 
with  talking  books.  Various  test  records 
made  at  different  reading  speeds  were 
played  for  several  blind  people.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  reading  speeds  as 
high  as  240  words  a  minute  were  found 
acceptable  to  some  listeners. 
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Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  inexpensive  talking-machine. 
A  head-phone  model  of  this  machine  has 
been  developed  which  requires  no  light- 
socket  connection  or  battery  supply.  It  is 
spring  driven  and  is  quite  acceptable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  tonal  quality. 

Various  other  experiments,  too  detailed 
to  be  described  in  this  article,  have  been 
completed.  All  of  the  results  have  pointed 
toward  the  successful  development  of  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  means  of  providing  sound- 
recorded  literature  for  those  without  sight 
in  the  not-distant  future. 

%f  U  l  CVV; 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF 
THE  BLIND 

Two  new  members  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind, 
Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician  of  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  and  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist. 

The  Committee,  which  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  working  to  de¬ 
velop  standard  classifications  for  use  in 
statistics  of  blindness. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  are : 

Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Director,  Department 

of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Mr.  Bennet  Mead,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  formerly  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
(Secretary  to  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  Lewis  IT.  Carris,  Managing  Director, 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  (ex  officio). 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (ex 
officio). 

BOOKLIST  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS 

As  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Outlook ,  the  “Booklist  of  Braille  Books’' 
will  be  issued  quarterly  in  mimeographed 
form  instead  of  being  published  in  this 
magazine.  The  first  mimeographed  number 
will  be  forthcoming  in  March. 

THE  OUTLOOK  CHANGES  ITS  DRESS 

Readers  will  note  that  with  this  issue, 
the  Outlook  has  adopted  a  new  “dress” — 
that  is,  a  different  type  face  has  been  used, 
and  the  size  of  the  type  page  altered.  By 
means  of  these  changes,  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  15  per  cent  in  the  reading 
matter  on  a  page  has  been  effected.  With 
this  number  also,  the  new  five-times-a-year 
schedule  begins.  Owing  to  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  these  changes,  the  present  issue 
has  been  somewhat  delayed  in  appearance, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  future  numbers 
will  be  issued  on  regular  schedule. 


MR.  G.  A.  PFEIFFER,  FOUNDATION  TRUSTEE 


GUSTAVUS  a.  PFEIFFER,  who  has 
recently  become  a  trustee  of  the 
Foundation,  is  Vice-President  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  William  R.  Warner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
President  of  Richard  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  born  of  pioneer  parents 
in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  He  attended  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  of  Cedar  Falls, 
and  studied  pharmacy  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  at  the  Illinois  College  of 
Pharmacy.  In  1894,  he  joined  his  brother 
in  the  operation  of  a  drug  store  in  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Iowa,  and  in  so  doing,  embarked 
upon  his  career  in  the  pharmaceutical  field. 
In  1901,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and,  with  two 
of  his  brothers,  organized  Pfeiffer  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company.  The  development  of  this  con¬ 
cern  led  to  the  purchase  of  other  com¬ 
panies,  and,  in  1908,  Mr.  Pfeiffer  became 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  William 
R.  Warner  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  interests  of  this 


concern  have  grown  until  it  now  has  lab¬ 
oratories  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Buenos 
Aires,  Capetown,  Berlin,  Paris,  London, 
and  several  other  foreign  cities.  In  1916, 
Mr.  Pfeiffer  assumed  the  duties  of  presi¬ 
dentship  of  Richard  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer’s  love  for  his  fellowmen  has 
expressed  itself  in  benefactions  to  schools, 
universities,  and  other  organizations  for  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  He  was  attracted 
to  participation  in  work  for  the  blind  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller. 

The  essence  of  his  philosophy  of  life  he 
has  expressed  as  follows: 

“Life’s  Function : 

To  discover,  develop,  and  constructively 
use  the  qualities  and  talents  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  us. 

( Continued  on  page  29) 


HOME  TEACHING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

By  Captain  E.  A.  Baker 


WHEN  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  was  organized  in 
1918,  home  teaching,  as  it  is  known  today, 
was  non-existent  in  Canada  although  some 
efforts  had  been  made  in  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  chief  problem 
which  confronted  the  Institute  in  develop¬ 
ing  comprehensive  services  was  the  large 
area  to  be  covered  and  the  scattered  resi¬ 
dences  of  those  to  be  trained.  The  popu¬ 
lated  belt  in  Canada  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  four 
thousand  miles,  and  is,  on  the  average,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  with  gaps  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  western  section  of  northern  On¬ 
tario.  In  such  concentrated  areas  as  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Toronto,  conditions  are  compar¬ 
able  to  those  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  but  the  other  extreme  is  reached 
in  the  prairie  districts  and  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  of  British  Columbia  and  throughout 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Ontario,  Que¬ 
bec,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Gradually  the  home  teaching  staff  of  the 
Institute  has  been  built  up  from  the  initial 
stages,  when  two  home  teachers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  Ontario,  to  the  present  staff  of 
nineteen,  located  principally  in  the  larger 
centers  and  covering  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  accessible  by  rail  and  bus. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1932,  nineteen  home  teachers  gave  instruc¬ 
tion  to  372  blind  people.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  recognized  that  since  approxi¬ 
mately  70  per  cent  of  the  blind  people 
in  the  country  are  past  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  since  the  great  majority  of 
these  lost  sight  in  adult  life,  there  has  been 
a  very  large  field  for  home  teaching  effort. 


The  schedule  of  subjects  taught  by  home 
teachers  is  as  follows : 

Braille  reading  and  writing 

Moon  type  reading 

Typewriting 

Crocheting 

Knitting 

String-bag  making 
Rubber-mat  making 
Basketry 

Chair  seating  (caning,  etc.) 

Leather  work 

Sewing  (by  machine  and  by  hand) 
Darning  and  mending 
This,  however,  does  not  comprise  the  full 
range  to  be  covered  by  a  practical  worker. 
Advice  is  sought  and  given  in  an  innumer¬ 
able  variety  of  cases,  including  hints  to  the 
newly-blind  housewife  on  how  to  manage 
home  duties ;  to  the  newly-blind  farmer 
or  farmer’s  son  as  to  methods  used  by 
blind  men  in  performing  farm  duties,  etc. 

In  the  more  concentrated  districts,  the 
home  teacher  may  have  a  list  of  from  five 
to  ten  pupils  and  to  each  she  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  ranging  from  one  to  several  lessons 
each  week.  In  the  scattered  districts  where 
single  pupils  or,  at  most,  two  pupils  must 
be  dealt  with  and  where  they  are  anywhere 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  home  teaching  center, 
weekly  trips  are  obviously  out  of  the 
question. 

To  meet  such  individual  calls  special 
home  teachers  with  a  sort  of  “roving  com¬ 
mission”  are  maintained  on  the  staff.  As 
requests  for  home  teaching  come  in  from 
individuals  in  scattered  districts,  a  record 
is  kept  and  each  is  dealt  with  in  turn. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  home 
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teacher  to  board  in  the  home  of  the  blind 
person  in  question,  or,  if  conditions  are 
not  suitable,  in  the  home  of  a  neighbor 
or  in  the  nearest  village.  Lessons  are  given 
either  in  the  pupil’s  home  or  in  some  suit¬ 
able  place,  depending  on  circumstances. 
The  work  is  carried  on  as  intensively  as 
possible  for  periods  varying  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months,  depending  on  the  age 
and  ability  of  the  pupil  and  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  being  given.  In  some  cases 
a  sighted  member  of  the  family  or  a  sighted 
friend  is  taught  at  the  same  time  in  order 
that  further  assistance,  if  necessary,  may 
be  given  to  the  blind  worker  after  the  home 
teacher  leaves.  If,  after  a  period  of  six 
months  or  a  year,  it  is  found  that  the  pupil 
needs  a  further  limited  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  this  is  arranged. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  daily  or  weekly  lessons  over 
a  longer  period.  Since  obviously  it  would 
be  impossible  to  render  such  service  to  those 
in  outlying  districts,  and  since  disruption 
of  home  life  and  considerable  expense 
would  be  involved  in  bringing  them  into  a 


center,  intensive  home  teaching  has  been 
found  the  most  satisfactory  method  under 
the  circumstances.  A  judicious  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  systems  now  comprises  the 
general  scheme  for  home  teaching  in 
Canada. 

Some  might  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the 
conditions  under  which  the  home  teachers 
work.  A  few  illustrations,  however,  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  variety  of  experiences 
they  encounter. 

A  pressing  call  for  home  teaching  was 
received  from  Armstrong,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  by  the  Western  Division  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  point  was  351  miles  from  the 
divisional  center.  While  such  home  teach¬ 
ing  calls  are  usually  met  in  the  summer 
time  when  traveling  is  less  complicated, 
special  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
render  service  in  the  month  of  February. 
A  young  woman,  who  had  lost  her  sight 
and  was  fast  becoming  a  neurotic  subject, 
lived  on  a  farm  out  in  the  country.  The 
home  teacher  with  her  guide  left  Van¬ 
couver  by  train  at  9 :30  p.m.,  arriving  at 
Sicamous  at  10 :30  a.m.  There  they  were 


Beautiful  Scenery  is  one  of  the 
Compensations  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Far  West. 
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met  by  a  former  pupil  of  the  home  teacher 
and  the  acquaintance  was  renewed  with 
much  pleasure  on  both  sides.  They  then 
boarded  the  train  for  Armstrong,  arriving 
at  12 :00  m.  After  this,  seven  miles  of 
driving  through  snow-drifts,  brought  them 
to  their  destination,  the  farm.  A  week  of 
intensive  instruction  was  given,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  young  woman  could  read  and 
write  braille  slowly,  was  well  started  on 
handicraft  work,  encouraged  and  in¬ 
structed  in  the  performance  of  home  duties, 
and,  what  was  possibly  most  important, 
had  gained  a  different  outlook  on  life.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  there  were  several  heavy 
snowfalls  and  the  home  teacher,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  pupil  in  normal  activities,  went 
sleigh-riding  with  her,  enjoying  several  up¬ 
sets  in  snow-banks  and  much  consequent 
hilarity.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  sim¬ 
ilar  calls  met  by  this  and  other  home  teach¬ 
ers,  the  shortage  of  water  and  lack  of  con¬ 
veniences  on  the  farm  were  apt  to  detract 
somewhat  from  the  comfort  of  such  a  visit, 
but  the  friendly  hospitality  and  the  obvious 
gratitude  of  the  family  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  these. 

As  previously  indicated,  teaching  in 
rural  districts  in  winter  is  avoided  except 
in  urgent  cases.  During  uncertain  weather 
in  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring, 
we  concentrate  on  work  in  the  centers 
while,  during  the  good  weather  of  late 
spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  routine 
work  in  the  rural  districts  is  covered.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  readily  understood 
from  previous  references  and  when  it  is 
realized  that  frequently  in  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces  pupils  are  resident  from  fifty  to 
eighty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  and 
the  ordinary  roads  are  little  more  than 
tracks  across  the  prairie  where,  in  early 
spring  and  late  fall,  the  mud  is  almost  im¬ 
passable.  In  winter  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
ters  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero, 
with  snow  and  biting  winds. 


One  pupil  living  in  the  Peace  River  dis¬ 
trict  of  northern  Alberta,  forty  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway,  receives  his  mail  but 
once  a  week.  In  Saskatchewan,  a  young 
wife  with  a  small  family,  living  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  homestead,  lost  her  sight.  The  Institute 
home  teacher  finally  reached  her,  but  not 
until  her  viewpoint  was  somewhat  embit¬ 
tered  by  her  deprivation.  In  expressing 
herself  to  friends  lately,  she  remarked  that 
she  was  now  able  to  carry  on  cheerfully, 
which  had  never  before  been  possible,  and, 
besides  being  able  to  care  for  her  home  and 
her  children  and  provide  meals  for  busy 
men,  she  was  able  to  enjoy  a  measure  of 
independence  through  her  ability  to  read 
and  keep  up  contact  with  her  friends.  In 
the  city,  blindness  is  not  so  great  a  handi¬ 
cap  because  of  well-defined  sidewalks  and 
other  guides  to  one  who  wishes  to  move 
about,  but  on  the  open  prairies,  a  blind 
person  is  faced  with  difficulties  which  are 
accentuated  by  the  ever-present  knowledge 
of  their  existence.  The  moment  a  blind  per¬ 
son  steps  out  from  a  distant  farmhouse 
onto  the  trackless  prairie  there  are  no  pos¬ 
sible  guides  beyond  those  derived  from  the 
directions  of  sun  and  wind ;  hence  the  life 
of  a  blind  person  on  the  prairies  is  much 
more  circumscribed  than  in  the  city. 

Home  teachers  also  do  field  work  and 
are  often  required  when  in  distant  districts 
to  visit  several  known  blind  people  to  se¬ 
cure  special  information  or  to  visit  persons 
reported  as  blind,  in  order  to  secure  details 
necessary  for  registration.  In  one  instance  a 
home  teacher  was  required  to  visit  a  far 
northern  settlement  in  Manitoba.  To  reach 
this  point  it  was  necessary  to  drive  for 
forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  When  she  arrived  at  the  station,  no 
one  could  be  found  to  make  the  trip.  Fi¬ 
nally  an  ancient  Ford,  with  tar  paper  in 
the  windows  to  replace  the  broken  glass, 
came  in  from  the  settlement  which  was  the 
home  teacher’s  destination.  The  driver,  a 
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rugged  character,  agreed  to  help  the 
teacher  out  of  her  difficulty.  On  arriving  at 
the  settlement  and  after  calling  on  one  or 
two  of  the  blind  persons  whom  she  had 
come  to  visit,  she  was  asked  who  had 
brought  her  out  from  the  station.  One  can 
imagine  her  feelings  when,  following  her 
explanation,  she  was  told  that  she  had  been 
escorted  by  the  “bad  man”  of  the  district. 
Later,  however,  he  agreed  to  take  her  back 
to  the  station,  and  did  so,  although  she 
afterwards  confessed  that  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  relief  when  the  train  was  reached. 

Usually,  however,  home  teachers  with 
good  “guiding  vision”  are  chosen  for  dis¬ 
tant  calls  on  teaching  or  field  work  duty, 
while  those  who  are  totally  blind  are  stead¬ 


ily  employed  in  the  more  concentrated 
districts. 

There  is  an  element  of  romance  in  this 
particular  phase  of  the  work,  particularly 
in  a  country  such  as  Canada  where  so 
many  settlements  are  comparatively  new 
and  where,  particularly  on  the  prairies,  so 
many  nationalities  are  met.  One  may  be 
sure  that  many  humorous  and  exciting  ex¬ 
periences  are  exchanged  when  Institute 
home  teachers  foregather  at  their  periodic 
‘  ‘  brush-up  ’  ’  courses  at  Headquarters.  Surely 
a  novelist  would  find  material  there  for 
many  a  book,  and  the  rest  of  us  enjoy  their 
stories  to  the  utmost  and  prove  that,  while 
we  may  not  be  gifted  as  writers,  we  can  at 
least  be  good  listeners. 


Where  Isolation  Adds  to  Blindness 


HANDICRAFTS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  A  CITY  HOME 

By  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 


ONE  thinks  of  it  in  tone  values,  blue- 
grey  and  mauve,  negative  in  spirit, 
this  Welfare  Island  at  our  own  city  doors. 
In  the  late  afternoons,  the  orange  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  gives  these  grim,  gloomy, 
grey-stone  buildings  a  glittering  of  warm 
high  light  which  they  have  at  no  other 
time.  Formidable,  austere,  and  comfortless, 
they  stand  as  a  symbol  of  another  age — 
the  body  physically  housed,  but  the  spirit 
shut  away  from  sunshine  and  freedom ;  an 
apathetic  background  for  the  grey-brown 
capes,  bent  backs,  and  bowed  heads.  Life 
has  dealt  hard  blows,  and  the  city  has  of¬ 
fered  a  shelter  for  these  victims  of  illusion, 
illness,  and  poverty,  who  are  usually  aged, 
some  without  sight,  and  most  of  them 
friendless. 

Into  this  City  Home,  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  come  to  find  only  an  empty  bed 
in  a  long  narrow  ward,  an  empty  chair,  a 
metal  cup,  and  idle  days  awaiting  them. 
Perhaps  their  relatives  have  forgotten 
them,  perhaps  there  are  none,  or  possibly 
they  have  come  to  wait,  as  they  have 
always  waited,  for  the  busy  world  to  pass 
them  by. 

The  need  for  some  occupation  for  these 
sightless  residents  of  the  City  Home  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  early  in 
1926 ;  so,  in  co-operation  with  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  City 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Home, 
a  three-months’  experiment  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Commission  to 
determine  just  what  assistance  was  wanted. 
Two  teachers,  themselves  blind,  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  occupational  therapist  talked 


with  each  blind  person  at  the  Home,  trying 
to  bring  out  whatever  interest  might  be 
left  in  doing  something — doing  something 
as  a  means  of  making  the  hours  more  vital. 

Those  who  had  had  some  education  were 
encouraged  to  learn  to  read  or  write  in 
raised  point  or  Moon  type.  Some  were  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  this  and  needed  only 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  more  literature 
from  the  library.  Games  were  supplied — 
playing  cards,  dominoes,  checkers — and 
they  brought  back  to  many  the  possibilities 
of  working  up  again  the  old  expertness, 
this  time  through  the  hands  instead  of  the 
eyes.  Wishes  were  expressed  for  musical 
instruments,  and  when  possible  these  were 
brought.  Of  course,  many  of  the  women 
had  been  knitting,  crocheting,  and  sewing, 
and  perhaps  needed  only  material  or  new 
designs.  Others  were  quite  sufficient  to 
themselves.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  real 
need  came  from  the  men — men  who  were 
well  and  wanted  something  active  to  do. 

Now  was  the  time  for  a  workshop  where 
looms  and  other  equipment  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  ;  but  where  to  find  space  ?  This,  I 
think,  was  the  most  difficult  problem  the 
interested  Superintendent  had  to  solve. 
However,  after  some  planning,  space 
enough  was  cleared.  Two  or  three  looms 
were  found  which  had  been  stored  away. 
These  were  put  in  order,  others  obtained, 
and  soon  twenty-nine  men  were  at  work 
every  day  in  an  occupational  therapy  shop 
of  their  own.  The  number  today  is  thirty- 
five,  some  of  these  men  calling  themselves 
“Charter  Members.”  Pogus  and  Paul  are 
two  of  these,  of  whom  I  will  tell  you  later. 

The  outcome  of  this  investigation  was  to 
show  that  of  about  two  hundred  named  on 
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the  register  at  that  time,  one  hundred  and 
eight  were  senile  or  physically  incapable 
of  being  benefited  by  the  work.  Of  the 
others,  the  twenty-nine  we  have  mentioned 
were  working  regularly  in  the  shop,  twelve 
were  working  on  the  wards,  nineteen  were 
interested  only  in  games  and  reading,  and 
the  rest  not  interested  in  anything.  These 
facts  were  given  to  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  of  the  City  in  making  a 
recommendation  to  them  to  employ  an  oc¬ 
cupational  therapist  to  work  only  with  the 
blind  residents  of  the  City  Home.  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  continue  the  services  of  the  sightless 
instructor,  which  they  are  still  doing;  and 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  stood 
ready  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  so  that 
this  work,  which  had,  even  in  this  short 
time,  proved  itself  of  value,  might  be  made 
permanent.  The  City  acted  favorably  on 
this  recommendation  and,  on  June  1,  1926, 
just  two  weeks  after  the  experiment  had 
been  concluded,  an  occupational  therapist 
was  appointed.  Three  years  later,  in  April, 


1929,  the  work  had  so  expanded  that  an 
assistant  was  appointed. 

One  has  only  to  see  the  very  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  articles  made  by  these  aged, 
sightless  people,  or,  better  still,  to  visit 
them  at  their  work,  to  realize  what  this 
opportunity  means  to  them.  It  is  a  justifi¬ 
able  desire  in  these  people  to  want  their 
days  made  less  monotonous;  to  wish  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  little  money  for  themselves; 
to  have  something  to  spend  for  needs  out¬ 
side  the  bare  necessities  supplied  to  them. 
Why  does  Charlie  the  Hungarian  want  to 
weave  beautiful  baskets  in  raffia,  which  are 
sold  almost  as  fast  as  he  makes  them  ?  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  three  motherless  children,  all 
under  sixteen,  in  foster  homes,  and  these 
baskets  make  it  possible  for  him  to  help 
them  in  a  small  way.  Charlie  is  one  of  those 
rare  souls  who  can  talk  with  the  birds  and 
have  them  surround  him.  To  see  him 
reminds  one  of  the  old  man  who  sits  out 
in  the  Jardins  des  Tuileries  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  with  the  little  birds  perched  on 
his  fingers  and  seeming  to  listen.  In  spring, 
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when  the  birds  are  nesting,  Charlie  will 
save  his  bits  of  raffia  and  carry  them  out 
and  put  them  under  the  trees.  How  strange 
it  would  be  to  see  these  bits  of  color  in  the 
somber  hues  of  a  sparrow ’s  nest ! 

To  appreciate  the  artistic  quality  we 
have  spoken  of,  one  should  see  the  woven 
rugs,  not  the  ordinary  utilitarian  ones,  but 
those  of  silk  rags  dyed  in  such  ravishingly 
lovely  colors  that  they  have  sold  for  wall 
hangings,  table  runners,  and  curtains. 
Some  were  actually  ordered  by  an  artist  for 
use  in  his  studio,  and  this  artist  came  back 
for  more.  Among  the  rug-weavers  is  an  ex¬ 
sailor,  a  good-natured  Cockney.  Sailor 
George  sits  at  a  Colonial  pattern  loom,  and 
his  shuttle  flies — no  fumbling,  no  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  his  fingers  are  sure,  swift,  confident. 

Many  of  the  workers  have  developed  a 
self-reliance  that  in  itself  might  be  the 
work’s  credentials.  Middle-aged  Amelia, 
after  two  years  in  the  Home,  not  only  knits 
well  but  picks  out  the  patterns  herself, 
from  the  braille  book  of  directions. 

Look  at  Mary.  Take  up  a  piece  of  her 
beautiful  knitting  and  examine  it  closely. 
Do  you  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  she 
has  sold  enough  of  it  within  a  year  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  typewriter?  There  is  no  lack  of 
mind  and  spirit  there.  Yet  it  was  in  a  home 
for  mental  defectives  that  this  young  girl 
was  found,  an  orphan  or  deserted  child, 
with  no  friend  or  relative.  The  interest  of 
a  social  worker  rescued  her  and  brought 
her  to  the  Home.  We  shall  watch  Mary 
with  her  typewriter,  for  we  expect  her  to 
find  one  satisfaction  after  another.  That 
is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  goal.  And  it  is 
the  human  side  of  the  problem  that  makes 
the  problem  worth  solving — rather,  that 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  solve  it. 

I  spoke  of  two  of  the  “  Charter  Mem¬ 
bers,”  Pogus  and  Paul.  Their  friendship 
exemplifies  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  for 
Pogus  is  a  Pole,  and  Paul  is  an  Italian, 
who  affectionately  dubs  his  old  friend 


“Puslika.”  “Old”  did  I  say?  “Pushka” 
calls  himself  “Ninety  years  young.”  His 
friends  gave  him  a  party  on  his  birthday 
only  a  few  weeks  ago ;  for  Pogus  is  a  great 
favorite.  He  is  happy-natured,  likes  to 
sing;  speaks,  besides  English  and  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  three  other  languages,  French, 
German,  and  Hungarian.  He  used  to  be  a 
tailor.  Pogus  says  that  he  had  saved  $7,000 
for  his  old  age,  then  spent  it  all  trying  to 
regain  his  sight.  He  has  been  blind  about 
sixteen  years.  Now  he  braids  rugs  of  rags, 
and  he  never  misses  a  day  at  the  shop,  rain 
or  shine.  And  he  brings  Paul  with  him  to 
the  shop.  They  walk  joking  and  laughing 
together.  But  Paul  is  old  at  sixty,  old  with 
rheumatism  and  continuous  suffering.  Paul 
makes  raffia  baskets,  some  better  than 
others.  But  he  is  a  faithful  and  energetic 
worker;  and  to  both  Pogus  and  Paul  the 
Home  is  home  and  work  and  the  world. 

This  work  that  is  being  carried  on  so 
successfully  costs  the  city  only  the  salaries 
of  the  two  instructors.  There  is  no  appro¬ 
priation  for  material,  the  outlay  for  this 
being  covered  by  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  articles  after  60  per  cent  of 
selling  price  has  been  paid  to  the  workers 
for  their  labor.  Last  year  the  sales 
amounted  to  $724,  and  less  than  $200, 
was  expended  for  material.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  gifts,  and  the  carpenter’s 
shop  of  the  “Home”  takes  care  of  repairs 
on  equipment. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  all 
County  Homes  and  other  institutions  where 
there  are  sightless  residents.  The  important 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that, 
if  this  work  is  undertaken,  even  in  a  small 
way,  the  articles  produced  must  be  well 
made,  attractive  in  color,  of  good  material, 
and  of  enough  interest  to  attract  and  hold 
the  buyer.  In  this  way  only  can  the  work¬ 
ers  be  paid  for  their  labor,  and  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  for  materials  be  kept  active.  It  is 
a  lesson  for  many  of  us  to  learn. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLICITY  IN  WORK  FOR  THE 

BLIND1 

By  Herbert  E.  Biele 


TO  ASK  anyone  to  speak  on  the  need 
for  publicity  in  work  for  the  blind  is 
akin  to  asking  him  to  justify  the  work 
itself.  The  need  is  obvious ;  for,  as  certainly 
as  the  work  itself  is  there,  and  as  assuredly 
as  it  is  doing  a  good  job,  and  as  positively 
as  it  is  a  public  obligation  to  finance  it — 
just  so  needful  is  it  of  proper  publicizing. 

This  “need”  might  better  be  considered 
as  the  advantage  of  such  publicity;  or  the 
responsibility  to  interpret  the  work ;  or 
better  still,  perhaps,  the  challenge  to  give 
to  work  for  the  blind  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  publicity  it  deserves.  And  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  publicity  is  not  mere 
newspaper  linage.  Publicity  is  every  form 
of  contact  outside  of  our  own  organizations. 
Our  salesmen,  our  clerks,  our  truckmen, 
our  teachers,  ourselves  are  each  publicity 
representatives.  And  do  not  forget  our 
beneficiaries — they  are  perhaps  the  most 
potential  avenues  of  publicity  we  have,  be 
it  good  or  bad.  Every  time  we  mention  our 
work  or  our  organizations  we  are  publiciz¬ 
ing  them.  We  are  advertising  them— and 
our  advertising  should  be  as  carefully 
thought  out,  and  the  space  it  occupies 
should  be  just  as  jealously  and  judiciously 
used,  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  paying 
thousands  of  dollars  a  page  to  bring  our 
message  to  the  attention  of  prospective 
patrons. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  discourse  on  how  to 
interpret  your  work.  It  is  not  a  discussion 
of  method  or  plan.  Who  shall  do  your  pub¬ 
licity;  what  mediums  you  should  use;  the 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
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merits  and  bad  points  of  any  particular 
schedule — these  and  other  matters  of  ex¬ 
ecution  are  not  for  me  to  formulate  here. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  most  often  gov¬ 
erned  and  gauged  by  economics,  habits, 
imitation  of  others,  or  the  simple  lack  of 
enough  hands  to  do  all  the  jobs.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  question :  ‘  ‘  Why 
publicity  for  work  for  the  blind?”  and 
leave  the  mechanics  to  be  decided  by  the 
several  factors  which  are  found  within 
each  organization  and  which  are  not  com¬ 
parable  enough  to  be  catalogued  or  placed 
in  numbered  grooves. 

Let  me  say  seriously,  to  begin  with,  that 
I  agree  with  those  who  define  publicity, 
per  se,  not  as  a  product,  but  as  an  activity. 
Newspaper  space  is  a  result,  and  not  the 
effort  itself ;  contributions  are  the  result 
of  one  of  our  most  carefully  planned  pub¬ 
licity  activities.  Orders  for  blind-made 
merchandise  are  the  result  of  our  publiciz¬ 
ing;  a  radio  program  is  the  result  of  our 
publicity  efforts.  Publicity  itself  is  not  a 
tangible  thing.  Its  effects  are  very  tangible 
and  influential,  and  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  weighed  before  starting  the 
machinery  that  is  to  produce  them. 

As  we  approach  the  question  of  pub¬ 
licity  we  find  that  it  has  two  general  ob¬ 
jectives —  (1)  to  dispel  false  ideas,  preju¬ 
dices,  misunderstandings,  and  unfair  criti¬ 
cisms;  and  (2)  to  introduce  new,  true, 
proper,  and  constructive  ideas.  It  is  purely 
educational,  and  in  attempting  to  interpret 
a  work  as  intensely  human  and  as  profes¬ 
sionally  intricate  as  this,  it  can  best  serve 
by  dealing  with  easily  understood  and  non¬ 
technical  information.  I  think  it  is  much 
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more  desirable,  if  we  must  make  mistakes, 
to  have  our  sins  be  those  of  commission 
rather  than  omission.  I  think  that  we  had 
better  err  by  being  too  elemental — too  sim¬ 
ple — than  by  appearing  too  complicated, 
too  technicized — too  ‘  ‘  professional,  ’  ’  if  you 
will.  Let  us  have  our  publicity  as  under¬ 
standable  as  McGuffey’s  First  Header. 

Publicity  for  any  phase  of  welfare  work 
faces  exceptional  sales  resistance.  The  in¬ 
ertia  of  our  audience  is  appalling,  and 
their  disinterest  something  to  marvel  at. 
Mountainous  minds  must  indeed  labor  to 
bring  forth  a  mouse  of  response.  Our  pub¬ 
licity  admittedly  offers  people  something 
for  which  they  have  no  conscious  desire 
(and  often,  in  fact,  a  strong  antipathy)  ; 
for  which  they  feel  no  especial  need;  and 
of  which  they  possess  an  awe-inspiring  de¬ 
gree  of  ignorance.  Here,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  its  challenge  and  some  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Now,  if  our  publicity  is  to  be  successful 
in  its  two  assignments — its  crusade  against 
misunderstanding  and  its  pioneering  for 
truth — it  seems  logical  that  it  should  start 
with  the  former.  The  latter  often  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  be  one  like  the  familiar  criticism 
“overhead  expense, ”  it  is  easily  dispelled 
by  proofs  to  the  contrary.  No  particularly 
new  ideas  are  introduced  in  such  a  case. 
But  if  it  be  of  such  a  character  as  “There 
is  no  need  to  coddle  the  blind  in  sheltered 
workshops,”  we  have  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
pel  misinformation  and,  also,  to  implant  a 
new  appreciation,  not  only  of  our  own 
work,  but  of  the  entire  program  of  social 
welfare.  Very  often,  a  new  idea  is  even 
more  firmly  planted  if  held  up  in  contrast 
to  a  false  one  than  if  introduced  alone. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  which  is  presented  by  the  widespread 
misinformation  that  exists  regarding  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  public’s  equally  no¬ 
torious  lack  of  facts.  For  instance,  the 


blind  are  not  a  pitiful  lot;  selling  pencils 
is  not  the  peak  of  industrial  success  for  the 
sightless ;  a  trained  dog  is  not  more 
precious  than  rare  jewels;  the  blind  are 
not  impossible  of  development ;  the  work  is 
not  sloppily  sentimental;  “blindness  from 
birth”  does  not  mean  lifelong  uselessness, 
maladjustment,  and  misery.  There  are 
many  things  that  are  not,  which  the  public 
thinks  are  so,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  are  so,  about  which  the  public  knows 
nothing  at  all.  Let  us  make  them  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  work,  for  here,  at 
least,  familiarity  will  not  breed  contempt. 

Now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question — 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas.  Here,  I 
think  we  have  taken  too  much  for  granted. 
We  assume  that  the  facts  with  which  we 
are  so  well  acquainted — the  material  that 
has  become  so  commonplace  (almost  shop¬ 
worn)  to  us — are  general  knowledge.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  Mr.  John  Public 
really  knows  of  our  work.  Of  course,  he 
knows  that  there  is  an  organization  here, 
an  institution  there,  a  society  somewhere 
else — Heaven  knows  we  try  not  to  let  him 
forget  it — but  does  he  know  the  things 
that  would  help  him  and  us  ?  Does  he  know 
the  details — the  really  interesting  part? 
Perhaps,  of  our  finances,  for  we  do  give 
him  figures  by  the  column;  but  I  could 
never  see  much  that  wras  constructive  in 
statistics — in  laying  things  end  to  end  so 
that  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are 
linked  by  a  chain  of  dish-mops  or  a  solid 
band  of  braille.  There  are  times  when  it 
seems  that  if  the  statisticians  themselves 
were  laid  end  to  end  it  might  be  helpful.  I 
mean  the  things  that  make  the  work  what 
it  is.  Does  he  know  how  many  of  the  blind 
become  self-supporting?  And  how?  Does 
he  know  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  caring  for  the  blind?  Does  the  Catholic 
know  that  we  have  a  visiting  priest  each 
Sunday?  Does  the  Jew  know  how  many  of 
our  men  are  Jews?  Does  the  busy  business 
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man  know  that  if  it  weren’t  for  onr  activi¬ 
ties  he  might  stumble  over  dozens  of  blind 
beggars  on  his  mad  rush  to  the  office  of  a 
morning?  Does  the  housewife  know  that  we 
make  better  tools  for  her  to  work  with? 
Do  they  know  that  a  “shut-in”  is  not  a 
“shut-out” — that  Life’s  door  is  really  open 
to  the  blind?  Do  any  of  them  know  that  a 
dollar  invested  here  means  two  dollars 
saved  in  taxes  or  what-not?  Do  they  know 
that  our  leaders,  teachers,  visitors  are  in 
many  cases  blind  themselves?  Do  the  em¬ 
ployers,  as  a  mass,  know  that  the  blind  make 
excellent  and  efficient  workers?  I  do  not 
mean  “Have  they  seen  or  heard  the 
words?” — I  mean  “Has  it  been  presented 
to  them  in  believable,  convincing  ways?” 

All  these  and  thousands  more  are  old 
ideas  to  us,  but  new  and  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  facts  to  them,  and  there  is  need  indeed 
for  us  to  shout  these  facts  from  the  house¬ 
tops  ;  particularly  this  year  when  giving 
will  be  very  selective,  when  one  philan¬ 
thropic  dollar  will  have  to  do  the  work  of 
two,  or  three,  or  four.  We  have  been  too 
timid,  too  modest,  about  this  tremendous 
social  and  economic  force  called  Work  for 
the  Blind. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  form  of  activity 
lends  itself  so  completely  to  publicity.  Its 
potentialities  are  enormous,  its  possibili¬ 
ties  unlimited.  Are  we  not  obliged,  by  our 
professed  devotion  to  the  work,  to  grasp 
every  opportunity  to  display  its  fine 
points?  Not  to  “show  it  off”;  not  to  ex¬ 
ploit  ;  not  to  boast ;  but  dignifiedly  and 
conscientiously  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light. 
In  doing  so,  let  us  be  human  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  audience — will-o’-the-wisp 
that  it  is  anyway — is  human  also.  Let  us 
not  preach,  or  be  too  dry,  or  quote  too 
many  statistics.  Even  a  serious  subject  can 
be  treated  lightly  without  being  facetious 
or  suffering  from  too-evident  smartness.  I 
am  reminded  of  Adams’  Epic  of  America , 


possibly  the  best  single-volume  history  of 
the  United  States  that  has  come  off  the 
press;  or  Ida  Tarbell’s  Owen  D.  Young. 
History  and  biography — serious,  dry  sub¬ 
jects,  but  told  thrillingly  in  human,  realis¬ 
tic  ways.  We  can  do  the  same  for  work  for 
the  blind. 

There  is  a  need  for  stirring  publicity. 
Beware  of  the  kind  that  is  accepted  pas¬ 
sively,  indulgently,  casually,  and  inatten¬ 
tively.  Rather  strive  for  the  kind  that  the 
runner  will  stop  running  to  read ;  the  kind 
that  reflects  interest  in  the  listeners’  eyes, 
be  it  oral ;  or  that  deserves  some  mental  re¬ 
flection  after  reading,  be  it  written  or 
printed.  I  think  we  often  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  dealing  too  much  with  impulse — 
the  “stick  a  dollar  in  the  envelope  now” 
business — and  not  enough  with  reasoning. 
After  all,  if  we  believe  these  statisticians 
who  tell  us  that  the  average  American  has 
a  twelve-year-old  mentality,  let  us  also  re¬ 
member  that  that  type  of  mentality  is  flat¬ 
tered  by  an  appeal  to  its  ability.  And  if  we 
believe  differently,  all  the  more  reason  for 
a  program  of  thought-provoking  publicity. 

Aye,  there  is  a  need  for  publicity  in 
work  for  the  blind ;  but  it  should  be  proper 
publicity.  There  is  a  need  for  publicity  that 
will  do  the  following  things : 

1.  Interpret  the  work  as  it  actually  is, 
not  as  an  occasional  sob-sister  or  space 
writer  would  have  it,  or  as  the  public 
expects  it  to  be. 

2.  Let  the  public  know  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  the  inside  of  things; 
all  cards  on  the  table,  nothing  to  be  “ex¬ 
plained,”  nothing  held  back. 

3.  Provide  opportunity  for  the  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ethical  problems  arising  in  the 
administration  of  work  for  the  blind. 

4.  Have  its  psychological  reaction  on 
those  of  us  right  in  the  work;  re-sell  us, 
rebuild  our  morale,  and  maintain  our 
courage. 
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5.  Enlist  the  advantages  and  abilities  of 
ready-made  groups — churches,  clubs,  so¬ 
cieties,  etc. — saving  the  cost  and  effort 
of  organization  and  benefiting  by  mass 
activity. 

6.  Persuade  the  addressee  that  it  is  so¬ 
cially  right  and  economically  sound  to 
carry  on  as  we  are. 

7.  Get  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
younger  people — even  the  children — 
through  Junior  Committees  and  frater¬ 
nity  interests.  Our  publicity  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  adult,  many  of  whom 
have  pre-conceived  ideas,  prejudices,  and 
the  general  lethargy  of  age.  Today ’s  phi¬ 
landerers  are  tomorrow’s  philanthro¬ 
pists  ! 

8.  Compare  adequately  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  to  the  blind  person  today 
and,  say,  half  a  century  ago. 

9.  Be  so  honest  and  so  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  chance  to  misinterpret. 

10.  Be  militant  and  aggressive,  crusad¬ 
ing  and  pioneering,  and  not  everlastingly 
on  the  defensive. 

11.  Reflect  a  united  spirit  among  the 
agencies  themselves ;  relieved  of  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  odious  comparisons,  capital  I’s, 
and  the  other  sordid  aspects  of  a  cheap 
commercial  enterprise  or  a  political 
campaign. 

12.  Keep  in  mind  the  general  problem, 
the  broader  aspects,  in  attempting  to 
meet  and  combat  an  immediate  situation. 

13.  Grasp  the  current  idea  and  capitalize 
it,  be  it  baseball  enthusiasm,  a  political 
issue,  a  social  question,  or  whatever. 


14.  Show  that  the  job  is  not  done — that 
it  is  hardly  begun ;  that  it  needs  enlarge¬ 
ment,  refinement,  and  added  impetus. 

15.  Give  to  those  in  whose  behalf  we  are 
organized  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  and  not  one  of  uselessness,  mal¬ 
adjustment,  and  something  very  like  that 
of  a  “ side-show”  attraction. 

16.  Be  creative  in  its  effect  upon  its  au¬ 
dience. 

17.  Be  qualitative  instead  of  volumi¬ 
nous. 

18.  Engender  recurring  interest  rather 
than  merely  a  passing  thought. 

19.  Hold  a  value  that  will  make  people 
want  it — including  editors. 

Now,  these  points  are  not  in  good  se¬ 
quence.  They  may  be  considered  rather 
hodgepodge  and  they  may  be  thought  to 
set  too  great  a  task  for  this  activity  known 
as  publicity.  But  through  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  and  publicizing,  and  through  them 
alone,  will  the  work  ever  attain  its  goals. 
“ Building  a  better  mouse-trap”  never  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  form  of  welfare  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  that  is  so  little  appreciated 
by  the  so-called  “lay  public.” 

We  must  intrigue  their  minds,  touch 
their  hearts,  and  loosen  their  purse-strings, 
and  this  possibly  indicates  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  requisite  of  publicity — that  it  shall 
produce  money;  not  by  steam-shovel  dig¬ 
ging,  not  by  coercion,  not  by  engine-and- 
cable  dragging,  but  by  sheer  good-will, 
voluntarily  and  whole-heartedly  provide 
the  funds  to  carry  the  work  to  success. 


MAKING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HAWES- 

COOPER  ACT  EFFECTIVE 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


ON  JANUARY  19,  1929,  President 
Coolidge  signed  what  is  known  as 
Public  No.  669  (70th  Congress),  and  popu¬ 
larly  referred  to  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act, 
having  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes 
of  Missouri  (Democrat)  and  in  the  House 
by  Representative  John  Cooper  of  Ohio 
(Republican).  The  Act  follows: 

An  Act  to  divest  goods,  wares  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured,  produced,  or  mined 
by  convicts  or  prisoners,  of  their  interstate 
character  in  certain  cases. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  manufac¬ 
tured,  produced,  or  mined,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  convicts  or  prisoners,  except  con¬ 
victs  or  prisoners  on  parole  or  probation, 
or  in  any  penal  and/or  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions,  except  commodities  manufactured  in 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government,  trans¬ 
ported  into  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  remaining  therein  for 
use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage,  shall 
upon  arrival  and  delivery  in  such  State  or 
Territory  be  subject  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  such  goods,  ware,  and  merchan¬ 
dise  had  been  manufactured,  produced,  or 
mined  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall 
not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being 
introduced  in  the  original  package  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  five 
years  after  the  date  of  its  approval. 

Approved,  January  19,  1929. 

This  Bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 


333  to  39  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  55  to 
11.  The  entire  congressional  delegations  of 
thirty-two  states  supported  this  measure. 

Before  signing  the  bill,  President  Cool¬ 
idge  referred  it  to  the  Office  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  and  received  from  the 
Solicitor-General  a  memorandum  support¬ 
ing  the  bilUs  constitutionality. 

At  that  time,  as  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Outlook  will  recall,  we  who  are  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind  took  an  active  part  in 
the  sponsoring  of  this  measure.  In  fact,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and 
the  Committee  representing  the  various  in¬ 
terested  groups  have  frequently  stated  that 
the  contribution  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  toward  the  passage  of  this  measure 
was  of  great  value.  As  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Act  becomes  effective  January  19,  1934,  it 
is  essential  that  the  principles  embodied  in 
it  should  be  followed  up  by  legislation  in 
the  various  states  throughout  the  Union. 

The  Hawes-Cooper  Act  itself,  as  you  may 
see,  is  simply  an  enabling  Act  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  various  states  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  unfair  competition  of 
convict-made  goods  being  dumped  into  their 
markets,  but,  in  order  to  effect  this,  the 
individual  states  themselves  must  take  the 
precaution  to  enact  a  law  which  will  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  by  the 
prisoners  of  their  own  state  in  the  open 
markets  of  their  state,  and  also  provide  for 
the  prohibition  of  convict-made  goods  be¬ 
ing  sent  in  from  another  state. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  President  of  the 
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New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  Secretary  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn,  have 
accepted  membership  on  a  National  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  asso¬ 
ciated  manufacturers  directly  concerned, 
and  other  groups,  all  of  whom  feel  strongly 
about  the  competition  of  convict-made 
products.  This  Committee  is  already  well 
under  way,  and  the  various  states  are  being 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Litera¬ 
ture  and  general  information  concerning 
the  objects  and  ideas  of  the  Committee  are 
available.  This  material  may  be  had  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  December  8, 
1932: 

Whereas,  The  manufacture  of  brooms  is 
one  of  the  few  industries  which  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  efficiently  by  blind  people;  and 

Whereas,  The  handicap  of  blindness  is 
so  serious  that  it  is  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  that  the  blind  can  be 
self-supporting;  and 

Whereas,  The  “  dumping”  of  prison- 
made  brooms  on  the  market  at  prices  below 
the  cost  of  commercial  production  works  a 

serious  handicap  on  the  non-profit-making 

« 

workshops  in  which  the  blind  are  employed ; 

Be  it  resolved ,  That  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  urgently  recommend  legislation 
in  the  various  states,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
prison-made  goods  in  the  open  market,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  “ state  use”  system 
for  the  disposal  of  prison-made  goods. 


Those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind, 
especially  those  among  us  who  have  work¬ 
shops  in  which  brooms  are  manufactured, 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  as  it  comes  up  in  our  various  states. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  that 
the  competition  felt  by  the  blind  in  the  sale 
of  convict-made  brooms  alone  has  been 
great,  especially  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population  where  prison-made  goods  have 
been  ‘‘dumped”  on  the  open  market  at 
prices  far  below  cost  of  production  of  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind,  and  below  the 
market  price.  Taking  these  convict-made 
brooms  off  the  open  market  will  put  an  end 
to  a  promiscuous  practice  which  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  and  which  has 
undermined  the  markets  and  taken  large 
orders  away  from  organizations  for  the 
blind  producing  brooms. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  to  get  behind  this  project  and  to  push 
forward  as  speedily  as  possible  this  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  various  states,  which  will  take 
the  convict-made  brooms  away  from  the 
open  market  entirely. 

BLIND  CHORISTERS  OF  BURMA 

Some  unusual  records  have  been  received 
in  England  recently  in  the  form  of 
Christmas  carols  sung  by  the  blind  men 
and  boys  of  Father  Jackson’s  mission  to 
the  blind  in  Burma,  according  to  The  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian.  Father  Jackson,  who  is 
himself  blind,  is  the  son  of  R.  S.  Jackson, 
Liberal  M.  P.  from  Greenwich,  and  the 
music  which  he  composed  for  the  carols  is 
based  partly  on  the  Burmese  five-note  scale 
and  partly  on  the  Western  scale.  The  words 
are  by  the  headmaster  of  the  school  which 
he  founded.  The  representative  of  one  of 
the  big  talking-machine  companies  heard 
the  choir  singing  at  the  midnight  mass  in 
the  cathedral  at  Rangoon  last  year,  and 
these  records  are  the  result. — Reprinted 
from  The  New  York  Times. 


TO  EVERY  MOTHER  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD 

By  Alice  Finnegan 


WHAT  a  bitter  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  it  must  be  to  a  mother  to 
learn  that  her  child  will  never  see  the  light 
of  day!  This  was  my  mother’s  sorrowful 
experience  upon  my  arrival  into  the  world, 
for  she  early  learned  that  science  would 
be  unable  to  complete  what  nature  had 
left  unfinished.  She  accepted  the  heavy 
cross  with  a  gentle  spirit  of  resignation, 
and  I  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  it, 
knowing  that  it  was  there,  but  not  realizing 
that  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  Instead 
of  making  me  feel  her  pity  as  so  many 
mothers  of  afflicted  children  do,  she  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  believe  that  the  hopes  of 
the  household  rested  upon  me.  My  child¬ 
hood  was  a  singularly  happy  one,  and  I 
cannot  recall  that  anyone  in  my  family 
ever  expressed  a  word  of  pity  for  my 
handicap.  If  my  mother  had  not  done  any¬ 
thing  else  for  me,  I  could  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  for  this  happy  outlook  with  which 
she  started  me  along  the  journey  of  life. 
•  Too  many  mothers  make  the  mistake  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  hope  which  springs  bright  and 
buoyant  in  the  heart  of  every  child,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  blind  child,  if  hope  is  lost, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore  the  price¬ 
less  treasure.  I  was  taught  self-confidence 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  it  has  helped 
through  every  phase  of  my  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  always  considered  a 
blessing  to  be  the  youngest  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  but  in  my  case  it  was  a  distinct 
advantage.  My  mother,  busy  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  with  the  cares  of  her  house¬ 
hold  and  the  farm,  had  no  time  in  which 
to  “spoil”  her  youngest  child.  I  was  not 
kept  off  the  floor  for  fear  of  bumps,  as  so 
many  blind  children  are  through  the  mis¬ 


taken  kindness  of  their  mothers,  but,  after 
being  duly  washed  and  fed,  I  was  left 
pretty  much  to  my  own  devices.  It  must 
be  a  real  joy  to  our  mothers  to  go  back  in 
memory  to  the  time  when  their  babies  first 
learned  to  walk  and  talk,  but  my  mother 
grows  almost  indignant  when  I  ask  her 
about  the  progress  of  her  seventh  child. 
“Why,”  she  says,  “you  learned  to  do 
things  just  as  the  other  children  did.  You 
could  talk  as  plainly  as  anyone  when  you 
were  two  years  old,  and  you  were  walking 
at  seventeen  months.”  I  think  this  is  a 
lesson  to  every  mother  of  a  blind  child. 
If  the  sightless  baby  isn’t  walking  when 
he  is  two  years  old,  either  there  is  some¬ 
thing  mentally  or  physically  wrong,  or 
else  he  has  not  been  given  the  proper 
opportunities  for  development. 

I  wonder  if  my  mother  ever  remembers 
how  my  education  was  begun  long  before 
I  started  to  go  to  school.  Back  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  in  southwestern  New  York, 
where  she  learned  the  three  R’s,  I  am  sure 
she  never  heard  of  child  psychology,  and 
yet  from  the  very  first  she  taught  me  the 
things  that  I  most  needed  to  know.  I  was 
six  when  I  went  away  to  school,  and  on  the 
first  day,  while  my  mother  was  still  in  the 
room,  the  teacher  showed  the  class  a  flower 
and  asked  me  to  tell  its  name.  No  doubt, 
my  mother  was  justly  proud  when  I  did 
so  correctly,  for  she  had  taught  me  to 
know  all  the  common  garden  and  wild 
flowers.  Not  only  had  she  taught  me  to 
distinguish  their  various  forms  and  odors, 
but  she  had  also  carefully  described  their 
coloring.  I  was  told  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  and  of  the  sunset  sky,  and  whenever 
any  new  material  or  clothing  was  bought 
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my  mother  always  said,  “See  this/’  and  I 
felt  the  texture  and  was  informed  as  to  its 
color.  Many  mothers  think  it  is  useless  and 
almost  cruel  to  instruct  their  children  in 
these  things  since  they  cannot  see  them, 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary.  When  I  grew  up  and  had  to 
choose  many  of  my  own  clothes,  I  found 
this  knowledge  of  colors  and  materials  very 
helpful,  and  one  can  be  taught  to  feel  a 
sense  of  beauty  without  ever  having  seen 
it  with  the  bodily  eyes.  I  know  my  own 
life  has  been  made  far  happier  because  I 
have  sensed  something  of  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  and  the  beauties  of  nature. 

If  my  mother  goes  back  in  memory  to 
my  summer  vacations,  she  must  hear  again 
my  oft-repeated  cry,  “What  shall  I  do 
next?”  for  I  was  a  restless  spirit,  ever 
seeking  new  employment  and  amusements. 
I  can  never  forget  how  she  beguiled  those 
hours  by  participating  in  my  games.  I  can 
picture  her  now,  busy  with  her  ironing  or 
baking,  while  I  marched  to  and  fro,  sing¬ 
ing,  “I’ve  come  to  see  Miss  ’Ginia  Jones,” 
and  she  would  always  be  ready  with  the 
necessary  replies.  Playing  house  must  have 
been  more  difficult  for  her  as  I  was  very 
fond  of  coming  to  visit  with  my  dolls,  and 
I  held  very  strict  views  about  the  attention 
and  respect  due  to  callers.  Moreover,  I  can¬ 
not  remember  a  summer  vacation  without  a 
kitten  as  a  companion. 


After  I  learned  to  read,  we  always 
shared  our  books.  I  would  read  to  her  in 
the  afternoons  while  she  sewed,  and  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  Heidi ,  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson ,  and  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
quite  as  much  as  I  did. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  real  secret  of  it 
all,  that  my  mother  shared  my  interests  as 
if  they  were  her  own  and  gave  me  a  part 
in  her  own  activities.  It  would  fill  a  vol¬ 
ume  were  I  to  tell  all  the  little  ways  in 
which  she  did  this — how  she  was  always 
ready  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to 
sing  a  song,  tell  a  story,  or  to  answer  my 
never-ending  questions.  She  never  seemed 
to  feel  that  anything  was  impossible  for 
me,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  learn  to  do  as 
many  of  the  household  tasks  as  I  wished. 
Thus  I  passed  a  happy  and  useful  child¬ 
hood,  guided  by  a  simple  wisdom  not 
gained  from  schools  or  books,  but  from  the 
perfect  understanding  of  mother-love, 
allied  to  that  other  all-important  factor, 
good  common  sense.  These  two  requisites 
are  the  sure  and  safe  guides  in  the  proper 
bringing-up  of  a  blind  child,  and  they 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  problems 
of  life,  armed  with  a  courage  and  con¬ 
fidence  not  always  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  blind  student  who  has  nothing  to  show 
to  an  incredulous  world  but  his  high  school 
diploma. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND1 

By  Benjamin  Berinstein 


THE  problem  of  vocational  guidance 
for  the  blind  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  received  but  scant  attention.  While 
the  State  and  private  philanthropy  have 
spared  neither  energy  nor  money  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  blind  children  an  education 
equal  to  that  provided  for  children  with 
sight  and,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  it, 
little  thought  and  attention  have  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  just  how  this  edu¬ 
cation  shall  be  correlated  with  the  factors 
which  make  for  normal  economic  existence 
and  the  normal  solution  of  the  problem  of 
earning  a  living.  And  while  states  and 
private  organizations  have  spent,  and  are 
spending,  large  sums  of  money  in  what  is 
generally  called  the  care  of  the  adult  blind, 
all  too  little  thought  and  consideration  have 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  the  economic 
adjustment  to  be  made  by  the  man  and  the 
woman  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  mature 
years. 

The  matter  may  be  stated  differently,  in 
this  wise:  We  have,  for  one  hundred  years 
now,  been  educating  blind  children,  giving 
them  every  facility  for  improving  their 
minds  and  learning  to  use  their  hands.  We 
have  gone  on  the  theory  that  they  must 
be  provided  with  an  education  which  shall 
be  equal  to  that  furnished  to  children  with 
sight,  and  then  we  have  sent  these  blind 
children  out  of  our  schools,  supposedly,  to 
earn  their  livings  in  the  outside  world. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  blind  young  people  have 
returned  to  their  homes  without  plan  or 
prospect,  and  have  often  literally  drifted 
as  ships  without  helms  or  pilots.  Their 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
October  14,  1932. 


morale  has  been  gradually  sapped  until  it 
ceased  to  exist,  and  they  have  become 
charges  upon  their  families  or  upon  the 
public.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  uselessness,  a  burden  to  those 
around  them,  and  in  many  cases,  an  in¬ 
sufferable  nuisance  to  themselves.  Many 
have  gone  upon  the  streets,  forced  by  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  to  resort  to  this  to  obtain 
sufficient  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Their  education, 
in  many  instances,  instead  of  being  a  boon, 
has  proved  to  be  responsible  for  a  form  of 
unhappiness  which,  to  the  uneducated  per¬ 
son,  is  necessarily  unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  losing  their 
sight  after  reaching  maturity  usually 
spend  all  their  savings  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
gain  the  sight  lost,  and  then,  through  the 
assistance  of  some  agency,  state  or  private, 
either  attempt  to  learn  some  manual  occu¬ 
pation  through  which  they  may  eke  out  a 
meager  subsistence,  or  are  classified  as 
‘ 1  unemployable  ’  ’  and  become  a  charge 
upon  their  families  or  upon  the  public. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  many 
blind  people,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can 
never  reach  a  stage  of  self-support,  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  the  primary  object  of  all 
work  for  the  blind  should  be,  and  is,  to 
make  blind  people  as  nearly  self-sustaining 
as  is  humanly  possible.  This  object  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  object  in 
view  in  the  training  of  children  with 
sight ;  but  those  charged  with  the  training 
of  such  children  discovered  some  years  ago 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
view,  something  more  than  the  usual  edu¬ 
cation  was  needed.  They  discovered  that 
each  child  was  essentially  different  from 
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every  other  child  and  that,  consequently, 
the  road  which  would  lead  one  child  to 
economic  success  might  well  lead  another 
child  to  economic  ruin.  They  concluded 
that  each  child  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  that  each  child  should,  after  such  care¬ 
ful  study,  be  guided  by  competent  persons 
so  that  the  child  would  go  into  that  field 
or  line  of  work  for  which,  by  reason  of  his 
individual  taste  and  capacity,  he  showed 
the  greatest  aptitude.  Thus  was  gradually 
developed  what  has  now  come  to  be  known 
as  vocational  guidance. 

If  such  vocational  guidance  is  necessary 
for  the  child  with  sight,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  for  the  child  without  sight ! 
The  child  without  sigh?,  by  reason  of  his 
handicap,  knows  less  of  the  world  than  his 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  barred  from  all  that  they  acquire  by 
imitation  and  observation.  He  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  guided  not  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  child  with  sight  must  be  guided,  but 
in  addition,  suitable  steps  must  be  taken 
to  give  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  to 
bring  out  whatever  may  lie  dormant  in 
him  in  the  way  of  capacity  to  do  and 
think.  As  a  result  of  such  guidance,  it 
should  be  possible  to  plan  for  the  child 
without  sight  so  that,  when  he  leaves  the 
school  for  the  blind,  he  may  have  at  least 
a  plan  for  the  future. 

But  a  plan  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  blind  child  must 
be  followed  up,  if  not  actually  accom¬ 
panied,  by  a  determined  effort  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  built.  Such  a  course  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  if  we  are  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  drifting  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned — that  drifting  which  has  turned 
many  a  possible  success  into  an  abject 
failure — that  drifting  which  has  made  al¬ 
most  valueless,  in  the  cases  of  many  blind 
people,  the  effort  and  expense  devoted  to 
their  education — that  drifting  which  has 


caused  many  people  to  believe  that  blind 
people,  after  all,  must,  in  large  measure, 
continue  to  be  a  charge  upon  their  families 
and  upon  the  public. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  argue 
for  the  correctness  of  the  principles  thus 
far  set  forth.-  They  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
obvious  that  I  am  surprised  that  the  action 
called  for,  by  reason  of  the  truth  of  such 
principles,  has  not  been  taken  throughout 
the  country.  And  what  is  that  action  ? 
First,  the  adoption  in  every  school  for  the 
blind  of  a  definite  vocational  guidance 
policy  with  all  that  that  implies,  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  said  policy  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
to  be  in  the  personal  charge  of  a  trained 
vocational  guidance  counsellor.  Second,  the 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the 
vocational  guidance  counsellor,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  graduates  of  the 
school  who  have  succeeded  in  solving  their 
own  economic  problems — that  is  to  say,  who 
are  earning  their  livings  in  the  outside 
world  in  competition  with  those  who  see. 
This  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  committee  selected  either 
from  the  alumni  association  of  the  school, 
if  it  has  one,  or  from  the  list  of  graduates 
who  meet  the  requirement  just  stated. 
Such  committee  would  work  with  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  counsellor,  would  give 
talks  to  the  students  on  life  in  the  outside 
world  as  it  really  is,  and  on  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved,  not  viewed  in  the 
too  rosy  light  usual  to  youth,  but  rather 
in  the  real  light  growing  out  of  adult  ex¬ 
perience.  Third,  a  proper  correlation  of 
the  vocational  guidance  work  at  the  school 
with  the  work  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  to  the  end  that  the  blind  young  per¬ 
sons  leaving  the  school,  shall  move  as 
swiftly  and  smoothly  as  may  be  toward 
that  which  has  been  planned  under  the 
vocational  guidance  scheme.  Under  such 
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correlation,  the  vocational  guidance  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  vocational  guidance  coun¬ 
sellor  would  co-operate  naturally  with  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  or  the 
local  agency  for  the  blind,  in  a  common 
effort  to  put  the  blind  young  person  on  his 
or  her  feet  as  a  self-supporting  member  of 
the  community.  As  a  result  of  this  process, 
if  properly  carried  out,  drifting  would 
soon  come  to  an  end — those  who  could  do 
something  would  be  separated  from  those 
who  could  do  nothing,  and  the  number  of 
economically  successful  blind  people  would 
be  very  considerably  increased. 

In  dealing  with  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  in  mature  years,  we  are  confronted 
by  a  different  set  of  factors.  These  men 
and  women  have  earned  their  own  livings 
in  a  world  with  which  they  were  entirely 
familiar,  and  by  processes  which  were 
natural  and  familiar  to  them.  They  must 
now  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  world  with  the  factor  of  sight  omitted. 
They  must  do  this  by  means  and  processes 
which  they  must  acquire  as  the  result  of 
adjustment  to  a  new  and,  to  them,  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  situation,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  made  with  a  fair  degree  of 
promptness  in  order  that  morale  may  not 
be  dissipated. 

If  this  is  to  be  accomplished — if  these 
newly  blinded  men  and  women  are  to  re¬ 
main  self-supporting  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity — their  first  steps  must  be  carefully 
guided  to  the  end  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  value  of  what  they  have  thus  far 
achieved  may  not  be  diminished,  and  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  ability  to  do  the 
things  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  may  not  be  lost;  and  they  must  be 
guided  by  experts,  that  is,  by  persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  just  such 
situations,  and,  preferably,  by  persons  who 
have,  themselves,  been  in  a  similar  predica¬ 
ment.  They  must  be  guided,  not  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  sufficient  dexterity  to  eke 


out  a  bare  subsistence  in  a  field  of  work 
which  has  been  found  to  be  possible  for 
blind  people,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
their  continuing,  so  far  as  that  may  be 
possible,  to  use  their  capacities  and  their 
abilities  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  used  before  sight  was  lost.  In  other 
words,  if  a  newly  blinded  man  had  earned 
his  living  in  a  profession  or  vocation  where 
mental  work  was  the  essential  factor,  he 
ing  to  earn  his  living  in  such  a  field — not 
should  be  guided  with  a  view  to  continu- 
necessarily  the  same  field  in  which  he  was 
formerly  employed,  but  in  a  field  in  which 
his  brain  will  do  his  work.  If  he  earned  his 
living  in  a  mechanical  pursuit,  he  should 
be  so  guided  as,  if  possible,  to  learn  to 
earn  his  living  in  a  mental  pursuit,  since 
mechanical  pursuits  thus  far  opened  to 
the  blind  do  not  appear  to  offer  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  earning  of  large  sums. 

The  machinery  by  which  this  guiding  is 
to  be  accomplished  should  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
or  the  local  agency  for  the  blind,  with  a 
small  committee  or  group  of  blind  experts 
who  have,  themselves,  lost  their  sight  in 
mature  years  and  who  have  successfully 
grappled  with  and  solved  the  problems 
arising  from  such  loss,  and  who  are  eco¬ 
nomically  self-sustaining  in  the  outside 
world  in  competition  with  those  who  see. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  brief 
paper  like  this  to  present  all  the  details 
necessary  in  working  out  the  plans  here 
proposed.  I  have  sought  merely  to  touch 
the  high  lights — to  present  the  problems 
of  the  two  groups,  and  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  method  of  attack  and  the 
manner  of  solution.  Thus  far,  with  few 
exceptions,  nothing  so  systematic  as  is  here 
proposed  has  been  attempted  for  either 
group.  The  follow-up  work  in  charge  of  the 
field  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  a  long 
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A  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


THE  advisability  of  establishing  a 
workshop  for  the  blind  in  any  state 
depends  upon  conditions  within  the  given 
state,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
make  any  recommendation  for  or  against  a 
workshop  without  a  study  of  the  factors 
involved. 

Such  a  study  should  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  points : 

1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  state? 

2.  How  many  of  these  are  of  such  age 
that  they  could  not  be  trained  profitably 
in  a  new  trade  of  the  type  usually  car¬ 
ried  on  by  workshops?  (Rehabilitation 
experts  find  it  unprofitable  to  train  per¬ 
sons  over  fifty  in  a  new  trade.) 

3.  How  many  are  of  such  age  that,  al¬ 
though  already  trained  in  such  a  trade, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  it  on, 
on  a  “ production”  basis?  (Probably 
most  of  those  over  sixty  will  fall  in  this 
group.) 

4.  How  many  are  suffering  from  ill 
health  or  from  mental  or  physical  handi¬ 
caps  (other  than  blindness)  so  that  they 
could  not  carry  on  such  a  trade  effic¬ 
iently  ? 

5.  How  many  are  of  school  age  and 
should  therefore  be  under  education 
rather  than  in  employment? 

When  these  last  four  groups  are  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  total  number  of  blind,  we 
have  left  the  number  suitable  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  workshop., We  then  consider: 

6.  How  many  of  those  suitable  for  em¬ 
ployment  are  already  employed  in  their 


homes,  in  regular  industry,  or  in  inde¬ 
pendent  business,  with  earnings  equal 
to  their  probable  earnings  in  a  work¬ 
shop  ? 

7.  How  many  are  unwilling  to  leave 
their  homes  to  work  in  a  shop?  (This  is 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
women  who  are  often  occupied  with 
household  duties.) 

Eliminating  groups  6  and  7  above,  we 
have  left  the  number  of  blind  available  for 
employment  in  a  workshop.  It  is  then  nec¬ 
essary  to  analyze  these  geographically  to 
discover  the  following : 

8.  What  centers  of  population  contain 
enough  blind  persons,  available  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  workshop,  to  justify  the 
investment  necessary  to  maintain  such 
a  shop?  (It  is  obviously  uneconomic  to 
maintain  a  shop  for  two  or  three 
workers. ) 

9.  To  what  extent  would  it  be  practical 
to  have  blind  persons  in  outlying  com¬ 
munities  move  into  a  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  order  to  accept  employment  in 
a  workshop  ?  Would  their  probable  wages 
provide  for  the  cost  of  their  board  and 
lodging  away  from  home? 

If,  upon  examination  of  these  facts,  it 
appears  that  a  workshop  is  justified  in  one 
or  more  centers  of  population,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  should  be  considered : 

10.  What  product  or  products  could  be 
manufactured  in  such  a  workshop  which 
would  have  a  ready  market  at  prices  in 
conformity  with  the  cost  of  production? 
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Which  of  these  are  adapted  to  men? 
Which  to  women? 

11.  How  large  an  investment  in  plant, 
equipment,  and  raw  material  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  shop? 

12.  What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of 
supervision  and  other  items  of  overhead 
expense  ? 

13.  What  wages  could  probably  be  paid 
to  the  blind? 

14.  Is  there  likely  to  be  an  annual  deficit 
and,  if  so,  how  much? 

If  it  appears  that  such  a  workshop  could 
not  be  operated  without  an  annual  deficit, 
the  following  points  should  be  considered : 

15.  How  much  would  the  probable  an¬ 
nual  deficit  be  per  worker?  What  rela¬ 
tion  does  this  bear  to  the  worker’s  prob¬ 
able  wages? 

16.  Would  it  be  more  economical  to  pay 
out  this  money  in  direct  relief  to  the 
blind  ? 

17.  Would  it  be  possible  to  employ  this 
money  in  some  way  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  equally  satisfactory  employment  for 
the  blind  in  some  other  line  ?  Suggestions 
include : 

Placement  in  regular  industry  by  a 
competent,  trained  placement  agent 
Development  of  home  industries 
Establishment  in  independent  business 
Special  vocational  training  for  the 
blind,  particularly  for  those  of  more 
than  average  ability. 

It  seems  most  important  to  consider  all 
these  questions  carefully  before  making 
any  decision  regarding  the  advisability  of 
a  shop. 

Certain  other  points  are  emphasized  by 
workers  for  the  blind  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience : 

1.  In  order  to  compete  satisfactorily 
with  sighted  manufacturers,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  workshop  to  employ  high- 


type  supervisors,  competent  in  purchas¬ 
ing,  marketing,  and  management.  Such 
supervisors  cannot  be  secured  for  low 
salaries. 

2.  Employment  of  the  blind  cannot  be 
successfully  done  on  a  “wholesale” 
basis.  Each  blind  person  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  individual  and  advised 
vocationally  on  the  basis  of  his  abilities. 

These  questions  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  argument  against  workshops.  There  are 
a  number  of  workshops  for  the  blind  which 
operate  successfully  at  small  loss  or  even 
with  a  profit.  Of  these,  in  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  employ  efficient  business 
methods,  maintain  high  production  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  fair  amount  of  sighted  labor  for  the 
performance  of  such  work  as  the  blind  can¬ 
not  do  efficiently.  They  are,  in  effect,  fac¬ 
tories  which  give  preference  in  employment 
to  the  blind  and  which  do  not  operate  for 
profit. 

If  a  workshop  for  training  purposes  only 
is  considered,  with  the  idea  that  the  blind 
man,  once  trained,  will  return  to  his  home 
community  to  carry  on  his  trade  independ¬ 
ently,  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  sending  such  prospec¬ 
tive  workers  to  a  workshop  in  another  state 
for  training,  and  paying  a  fixed  amount 
for  their  instruction  and  maintenance.  In 
many  cases  this  will  be  found  to  be  more 
economical  than  the  operation  of  a  special 
workshop  in  the  home  state. 

In  conclusion,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
initial  investment  in  the  workshop,  but  also 
the  annual  cost  of  its  upkeep.  If  a  shop  is 
once  established,  without  careful  prelim¬ 
inary  study  of  the  factors  mentioned  above, 
and  if  it  proves  impossible  to  operate  this 
shop  without  a  considerable  loss,  the  work 
then  becomes  a  continuing  annual  charge 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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TELESCOPIC  SPECTACLES 

False  hope  has  been  created  among  many 
of  the  blind,  their  families,  and  their 
friends,  throughout  the  United  States,  by 
the  widespread  newspaper  publicity  given 
to  the  announcement  in  Chicago  on  De¬ 
cember  18,  that  telescopic  spectacles  have 
been  perfected  which  can  restore  vision  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  present  classified  blind 
population.  After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  recently  issued  a 
joint  statement  in  response  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  which  have  come  to  these  two 
organizations.  This  statement  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

‘  ‘  The  experience  of  ophthalmologists  who 
have  done  much  work  with  telescopic 
spectacles  indicates  that  the  true  per¬ 
centage  of  those  now  classified  as  blind 
who  can  be  helped  by  the  use  of  this  device 
— but  who  cannot  be  helped  by  ordinary 
spectacles — is  not  40  per  cent,  but  much 
less  than  5  per  cent.  The  assumption  that 
practically  all  cases  of  low  vision  are 
capable  of  being  improved  by  mere  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  images  on  the  retina  is  false. 
The  group  of  the  ‘near-blind’  includes  a 
large  number  of  persons  whose  vision  is 
obstructed  by  opacities,  of  persons  whose 
optic  nerves  or  retinas  have  lost  practically 
all  sensitiveness,  of  persons  whose  eye  dis¬ 
eases  would  be  aggravated  and  blindness 
precipitated  by  excessive  use  of  the  eyes, 
and  many  others  who  cannot  be  helped  by 
any  optical  device. 

“Moreover,  it  happens  frequently  in  the 
experience  of  ophthalmologists  that  a  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  physician  is  able  to  give 
improved  vision  with  telescopic  lenses  is 
unable  to  actually  make  use  of  them  in 
daily  activities.  The  unfounded  claim  re¬ 


garding  the  extent  of  their  usefulness  is 
particularly  unfortunate  in  that  it  raises 
false  hopes  among  the  blind.  Persons  who 
are  helped  may  find  them  a  great  boon,  but 
the  number  of  such  persons  is  relatively 
small.  ...” 

‘  ‘  For  more  than  twenty  years,  American 
ophthalmologists  have  been  using  telescopic 
spectacles  in  their  regular  practice.  The 
only  change  now  proposed  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  cylindrical  lenses  for  the  usual 
spherical  lenses — enlarging  the  vertical 
dimensions  of  images  by  30  per  cent,  while 
enlarging  their  horizontal  dimensions  80 
per  cent.  This  will  improve  the  patient’s 
ability  to  judge  distance  and  space  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  is  claimed,  and  thus  make  it  easier 
and  safer  to  walk  about  while  wearing  the 
spectacles.”  Ophthalmologists  advise  us 
that  this  claim  does  not  appear  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  for  several  reasons. 

“In  the  first  place,  objects  will  appear 
closer  than  they  actually  are.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  cylindrical  lenses  produces  dis¬ 
torted  or  blurred  images  in  which  objects 
appear  broader  in  proportion  to  height 
than  they  actually  are,  thus  adding  to  the 
patient’s  difficulties  in  getting  accustomed 
to  the  spectacles.  The  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses  in  this  way  is  not  new,  and  ophthal¬ 
mologists  who  have  tried  it  have  not  found 
it  any  improvement. 

“More  important,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
ophthalmologists  that  the  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses  cannot  obviate  other  inherent  defects 
in  telescopic  spectacles  which  affect  their 
usefulness,  such  as  the  limitation  in  the 
field  of  vision,  the  apparent  movement  of 
objects  on  turning  the  head,  the  necessity 
for  keeping  them  in  adjustment,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  using  the  same  lenses  for  both 
near  and  distance  vision — not  to  mention 
the  weight  and  conspicuous  appearance  of 
the  device.” 


R.  B.  I. 
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TOWEL  HEMMING  IN  WISCONSIN 

When  changing  methods  in  industry  and 
increased  traffic  hazards  made  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  find  out¬ 
side  employment  for  our  blind  women,  we 
cast  about  for  some  type  of  home  work 
which  would  give  to  the  worker  a  real 
wage.  We  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the 
church  women’s  organizations  and  the 
women’s  clubs  of  the  state  in  carrying  out 
a  slogan,  A  Blind  Hemmed  Towel  in  Every 
Wisconsin  Home.  The  response  was  most 
gratifying.  In  one  year  we  sold  20,000 
towels  in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  no  office  help  or  volunteer 
workers  to  assist  in  preparing  materials  for 
home  workers.  Toweling  is  sent  out  by  the 
bolt,  and  the  blind  workers  cut  the  towels 
by  thread,  hem  them  by  machine,  and  press 
them.  For  those  three  operations,  they  are 
paid  forty  cents  per  dozen.  (We  do  not 
make  hand-hemmed  towels.)  The  forty-cent 
rate  was  set  after  time  studies  showed  that 
forty  cents  per  dozen  for  hemming  would 
yield  an  efficient  worker  more  than  twenty- 
five  cents  per  hour — the  minimum  wage 
rate  for  experienced  workers  in  Wisconsin. 

As  some  special  orders  do  not  call  for 
all  three  operations — cutting,  hemming, 
and  pressing — we  set  rates,  based  on  tests, 
for  the  different  operations — ten  cents  for 
cutting,  twenty-five  cents  for  hemming, 
and  five  cents  for  pressing.  The  results  of 
some  of  these  tests  were  as  follows : 

The  actual  time  taken  by  one  worker  in 
a  test  made  on  one  bolt  of  material  (three 
and  one-quarter  dozen  towels  complete) 


was : 

Cutting  and  turning.  .  50  min. 

Stitching  and  finishing 

ends .  2  hr.  10  “ 

Pressing  .  20  “ 

Total  .  3  hr.  20  min. 


(Workers  sew  the  ends  over  and  over  in 
finishing,  but  do  not  tie  threads.) 


The  actual  time  of  another  worker : 

Cutting  and  turning.  .  2  hr. 
Stitching  and  finishing 


ends  .  1  hr.  40  min. 

Pressing  .  25  “ 

i 

Total  .  4  hr.  5  min. 


(Less  than  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to 
finish  a  dozen  towels.) 

While  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  our 
workers  busy  all  the  time,  our  records  show 
that  one  worker  averaged  $32.24  per  month 
over  a  period  of  four  consecutive  months, 
and  another,  $26.12  per  month  over  a 
period  of  four  consecutive  months.  One 
worker  averaged  $22.35  per  month  for  the 
entire  year. 

We  hold  the  workers  to  a  high  standard 
of  quality,  and  our  numerous  repeat  orders 
would  indicate  that  the  public  is  satisfied 
with  our  product.  Our  workers  are  not  sub¬ 
sidized,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  organi¬ 
zations  which  purchase  the  towels  to  sell  at 
cost.  The  price  of  hemming  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  material,  and  the  towels  are  sold  at 
a  wholesale  price  which  allows  the  pur¬ 
chasers  to  re-sell  them  with  a  margin  of 
profit  sufficient  to  interest  them  in  selling 
large  quantities.  Mary  E.  Hulburt 

Mr.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Foundation  Trustee 
( Continued  from  page  7) 

‘  ‘  Life ’s  Highway : 

Faith :  ever  believing  that,  however  dark 
the  present,  the  future  holds  a  measure 
of  contentment  and  peace  for  us;  and 
that,  in  the  end,  right  will  triumph  over 
might. 

“ Life’s  Hope: 

Happiness :  harmonious  adjustment  to 
our  environment. 

‘  ‘  Life ’s  Achievement : 

Progress:  movement  toward  perfection. 

“Life’s  Legacy: 

To  leave  a  better  world  than  we  found.” 


THE  LIONS  CLUBS’  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  John  II .  Correll 


ALMOST  from  the  time  of  its  inception 
l  in  1917,  the  International  Association 
of  Lions  Clubs  held  work  for  the  blind  to 
be  its  major  activity.  Each  one  of  the  2,700 
Lions  Clubs  in  five  different  countries  is 
requested  by  the  International  Association 
to  appoint  a  committee  whose  especial  duty 
it  is  to  carry  on  a  continuous  program  for 
Sight  Preservation  and  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

The  Lions’  activities  in  work  for  the 
blind  are  varied,  as  is  shown  by  a  recent 
report  made  by  Secretary-General  Melvin 
Jones  of  the  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clubs,  based  on  the  reports  made  to 
the  International  office  by  the  individual 
clubs.  This  report  indicates  a  very  mini¬ 
mum  of  activities  carried  on,  since  not  all 
clubs  report  their  activities  to  their  inter¬ 
national  office.  Mr.  Jones  states  in  his  re¬ 
port  that  939  separate  and  distinct  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  blind  have  been  carried  on  by 
Lions  Clubs  during  the  past  year.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  report  reveals  the  following 
interesting  figures :  132  clubs  furnished 
medical  attention  to  the  blind;  105  clubs 
gave  cash  donations  to  blind  work ;  83  clubs 
supplied  white  canes  to  the  blind ;  47  clubs 
provided  outings  and  transportation  for 
the  blind ;  36  clubs  provided  entertainments 
for  the  blind ;  24  clubs  furnished  radios ; 
18  clubs  purchased  typewriters  ;  24  clubs 
operated  clinics ;  31  clubs  furnished  tuition 
to  blind  students;  12  clubs  held  Educa¬ 
tional  Weeks  for  the  Blind,  raising  at  that 
time  funds  to  aid  the  blind  in  their  com¬ 
munities;  44  clubs  co-operated  in  the  sale 
of  articles  made  by  blind  persons. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  Lions  Club  work  for  the  blind 
was  the  provision  of  glasses  for  under¬ 


privileged  children.  Records  at  interna¬ 
tional  headquarters  show  that  3,257  pairs 
of  glasses  were  furnished  needy  children, 
although  this  figure  represents  only  those 
clubs  reporting  their  activities  to  the  inter¬ 
national  office. 

The  activity  which  is  probably  most, 
closely  associated  with  Lions  Clubs  is  that 
of  furnishing  white  canes  for  blind  pedes¬ 
trians.  While  many  more  canes  have  been 
provided  “than  have  been  reported,  1,071 
canes  have  been  distributed  by  Lions  Clubs 
during  the  past  year,  and  through  Lions 
Clubs’  efforts  many  cities  have  adopted 
ordinances  enforcing  special  consideration 
for  blind  persons  carrying  the  white  canes. 

Among  the  outstanding  activities  for  the 
blind  carried  on  by  Lions  Clubs,  the  work 
of  the  Orlando  (Florida)  Lions  Club  is 
deserving  of  special  mention.  The  club  ob¬ 
tained  a  copyright  for  a  course  of  “Free 
Correspondence  Lessons  in  Braille.”  These 
lessons  are  distributed  free  to  all  blind 
persons  through  Lions  Clubs. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Boston,  Mass.,  through 
a  series  of  money-raising  schemes,  was  able 
to  clear  twelve  acres  of  land  and  build  a 
camp  for  blind  girls,  known  as  Camp  Allen, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Camp  is  provided  with  facilities 
to  care  for  twelve  girls  and  three  super¬ 
visors. 

In  addition  to  providing  transportation 
for  blind  people,  and  in  addition  to  supply¬ 
ing  funds  and  necessities  to  families  with 
blind  members,  the  Lions  Club  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  raised  $1,085  for  work  to  be 
done  for  the  blind.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  dollars  of  this  was  raised  during  their 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind.  Bethle- 
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hem,  Pa.,  through  their  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind,  raised  $416  for  blind  people. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada,  through  a  tag-day,  raised  $850, 
$800  of  which  was  given  to  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  have  assisted  the  blind  in  their 
community  in  one  way  or  another  the 
year  around. 

The  Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Lions  Club 
has  also  done  outstanding  work  for  the 
blind.  Through  a  carnival  the  Club  raised 
$1,100,  and  the  entire  amount  was  used  to 
replace  old  machinery  in  a  garment  factory 
which  employed  blind  workers. 

The  Lions  of  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
past  year,  have  supplied  253  pairs  of  glasses 
to  needy  children,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
have  supplied  blind  persons  in  a  workshop 
for  the  blind  with  milk  and  cream  daily. 

Peoria,  Ill.,  the  first  Lions  Club  to  take 
up  the  distribution  of  the  white  canes,  has 
continued  with  its  work  during  the  past 
year,  furnishing  the  canes  to  every  blind 
adult  in  Peoria  and  supplying  a  new  coat 
of  white  enamel  whenever  necessary. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  home  of  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Lions  Juvenile  Braille  Monthly,  in¬ 
stalled  two  radios  for  the  blind,  appro¬ 
priated  $200  for  the  purchase  of  eye 
glasses,  donated  to  the  Clovernook  Home 
for  the  Blind  funds  sufficient  to  send  calen¬ 
dars  to  all  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  They  also  purchased  twenty  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  Braille  Book  Review 
for  blind  readers  in  the  vicinity. 

Windsor,  Ontario,  put  on  a  carnival 
which  netted  the  club  $2,000  for  blind  re¬ 
lief.  With  this  fund  1,405  eye  treatments 
were  given,  and  approximately  325  persons 
were  furnished  glasses. 

These  few  instances,  chosen  from  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  reported,  serve 
to  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  Lions’  inter¬ 
ests  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  sympa¬ 
thetic  assistance  to  the  blind. 


Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Blind 
( Continued  from  page  25) 

step  in  the  right  direction ;  the  unified  con¬ 
trol  of  all  work  for  the  blind  lodged  in  the 
authorities  of  the  Wisconsin  State  School 
for  the  Blind  was  another.  Both  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  New  York  State 
are  feeling  their  way  into  this  field  through 
vocational  guidance  committees  of  their  re¬ 
spective  alumni  associations. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  plead  with  you 
for  a  systematic  attack  upon  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  state.  I  wish  to  plead  with 
you  that  your  Federation  shall  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  proper  vocational 
guidance  for  all  the  blind,  whether  chil¬ 
dren  attending  our  schools  for  the  blind, 
or  adults  newly  blinded.  I  plead  with  you 
for  some  concrete  action,  looking  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  I  trust  that  in 
taking  such  concrete  action  you  will  bear 
in  mind  that  our  blind  people  have  the  best 
chance  for  economic  success  in  fields  where 
the  brain  does  the  work,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  should  be  guided  into  those 
fields  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible.  Just 
as  the  blind  are  entitled  to  an  equal  chance 
in  education,  so  they  are  entitled  to  an 
equal  chance  in  occupation,  and  if  there 
be  any  field,  whether  professional,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  industrial,  in  which  such  equal 
chance  is  not  afforded,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  such  opportunity. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  problems 
here  presented  require  long  and  careful 
study,  and  that  results  cannot  be  achieved 
by  a  wink  of  the  eye  or  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  what  has 
been  said  will  lead  to  a  discussion  which 
will  in  turn  result  in  action,  to  the  end 
that  the  blind  people  of  this  state  shall 
have  a  better  chance  to  succeed  than  has 
been  afforded  to  them  in  the  past. 
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125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Copyright ,  February,  1933 
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TALKING  BOOKS  AND  THE  PRATT- 
SMOOT  LAW 

Recent  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  Talking  Book  has  raised  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  books  published  on 
phonograph  records  may  be  considered 
“books  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind ” 
under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law.  Those  who 
drafted  the  original  Pratt-Smoot  law  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  wording  in¬ 
cluded  phonograph  record  books.  This 
meaning,  however,  has  been  questioned,  so 
the  authors  of  the  original  measure  re¬ 
cently  introduced  an  amendment  into  Con¬ 
gress,  which  would  add  the  following 
words  after  the  word  “books”  in  Section  1 
of  the  Pratt-Smoot  law:  “published  either 
in  raised  characters,  on  sound-reproduction 
records,  or  in  any  other  form.” 

This  introduces  no  new  principle  into 
the  law,  but  simply  clarifies  the  meaning 
of  the  words  “books  for  the  use  of  the 
adult  blind.”  It  would  permit  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress,  in  his  discretion,  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  adult  blind  book  ap¬ 
propriation  for  phonograph  record  books. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  endorsed  this  bill,  as  it  will  clear  iip 
questions  of  the  legality  of  publishing 
books  in  this  form,  thus  removing  one  of 
the  many  obstacles  which  confront  us  to¬ 
day  in  raising  funds  for  development  work 


in  this  field.  It  will  also  make  it  easier  to 
carry  through  any  program  for  providing 
blind  people  with  equipment  to  read  such 
books  when  they  are  published.  Further¬ 
more,  the  proposed  new  wording  of  the 
law  leaves  the  way  open  for  future  scien¬ 
tific  developments  in  the  methods  of  pub¬ 
lishing  books  for  the  blind. 

There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  the 
bill,  as  it  still  leaves  the  determination  of 
the  method  of  publishing  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  just  as 
it  is  his  duty  to  decide  what  proportion  of 
the  books  shall  be  issued  in  braille  grade 
one  and  a  half,  Standard  English  Braille 
Grade  Two,  Moon  type,  etc. 

The  Foundation  has  recently  received 
inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture 
books  for  the  blind  on  long-playing  phono¬ 
graph  records.  It  has  not.  The  Foundation 
possesses  no  rights  not  equally  open  to 
every  phonograph  record  manufacturer. 
The  Foundation  has  also  been  asked  if  this 
Pratt-Smoot  amendment  was  intended  to 
make  possible  the  publication  of  books  for 
the  blind  on  the  Visagraph.  The  Visagraph 
is  an  embossing  machine  so  designed  as  to 
transfer  without  human  intervention  ink 
Roman  type  onto  paper  in  an  embossed 
form.  As  it  is  -already  within  the  power  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  determine  the 
style  of  type  to  be  used,  and  as  the  Visa- 
graph  is  merely  an  embossing  mechanism, 
no  amendment  to  the  existing  law  would 
be  necessary,  should  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  find  that  there  was  sufficient  demand 
for  books  embossed  with  the  Visagraph  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

Section  1  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  as 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words 
mentioned  above  would  read  as  follows: 

“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  annually  to  the  Library  of 

( Continued  on  page  38) 
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DR.  D.  A.  MC  NEILL 

Dr.  Daniel  Archibald  McNeill,  age  fifty- 
five,  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  widely-known 
educator,  civic  leader,  and  churchman, 
died  on  January  12  at  his  apartment  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  after  a  heart  attack. 

He  was  born  on  March  9,  1877,  near 
Sylacauga,  Alabama.  Both  his  maternal 
and  paternal  grandparents  were  North 
Carolinians. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  Talladega  and  Clay  counties 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Lineville 
College  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1899.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Alabama. 


His  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cation,  in  which  field  he  had  served  in 
various  capacities.  He  was  President  of 
the  Lineville  College  for  one  year,  princi¬ 
pal  and  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Talladega  for  thirteen  years,  and 
County  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
Talladega  County  for  ten  years.  While 
serving  as  Superintendent  of  Education, 
he  taught  in  the  summer  schools  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  In  July,  1929,  he 
became  the  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama 
Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
leader  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  for  a  number 
of  years  and  was  an  elder  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  For  twenty  years  he  was  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

He  had  been  actively  identified  with  the 
life  of  the  city  and  county  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Settlement  Club.  He  served  at 
one  time  as  president  of  the  Talladega 
Rotary  Club  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Talladega  Masonic  Lodge. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
highly  regarded  by  the  whole  profession. 
His  death  will  be  keenly  felt,  not  only  in 
his  home  state,  but  by  his  many  friends 
elsewhere  who  had  grown  to  regard  him 
for  the  great  work  he  had  done  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  deaf  and  the  blind  of  Alabama. 

S.  C.  0. 

SARAH  WHALEN  TALMAGE 

A  friend  of  long  standing  was  lost  to 
the  blind  when,  on  December  23,  1932, 
death  claimed  Mrs.  Sarah  Whalen  Talmage, 
of  Provo,  Utah. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1862,  Mrs. 
Talmage  received  her  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  and  Rochester, 
and  qualified  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 
After  several  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
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York  State  School  for  the  Blind  (Batavia) 
and  other  eastern  schools,  she  went  west 
to  become  an  instructor  in  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1905,  she  married  Albert  Talmage,  a 
sightless  worker  at  the  Utah  State  Hospital 
in  Provo. 

Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tal¬ 
mage  started  publication  of  The  Messenger 
for  the  Sightless,  a  braille  monthly,  and 
also  engaged  in  other  publication  work. 
While  carrying  on  this  work,  she  attended 
the  Brigham  Young  University  and  was 
graduated  in  1912. 

In  spite  of  these  duties  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mrs.  Talmage  found  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  various  clubs  and  church 
organizations,  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  many  friends,  both  sightless  and  seeing. 

MARY  F.  GRIEVE 

Miss  Mary  F.  Grieve  of  New  Bedford 
passed  away  on  January  28,  1933.  For  the 
last  two  years  she  has  been  in  very  poor 
health,  but  her  interest  and  indomitable 
spirit  kept  her  in  her  work.  In  fact,  from 
her  sick  bed  in  the  hospital,  up  to  the  day 
before  her  death,  she  continued  to  direct 
the  work  of  her  pupils  through  her  guide. 

Miss  Grieve  was  born  in  River  Point, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1870,  and  moved  to  New 
Bedford  when  a  child.  She  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  five,  following  an  attack  of  scar¬ 
let  fever.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  Harrington  Normal 
School.  In  1910  she  was  appointed  Home 
Teacher  for  the  southeastern  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Miss  Grieve  was  personally  and  profes¬ 
sionally  well  prepared  for  such  work.  As  a 
member  of  a  large  family,  who  knew  when 
to  remember  and  when  to  forget  that  she 
was  blind,  she  had  taken  part  all  her  life 
in  a  normal  fashion  in  the  activities  of  the 
community.  She  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Bedford  Women’s  Club  Committee  on  the 


Blind,  from  its  inception.  Through  this 
committee  New  Bedford  has  for  nearly 
thirty  years  continuously  handled  the  local 
work  for  the  blind  by  seeing  that  the  blind 
residents  were  put  in  touch  with  state  re¬ 
sources  for  the  blind  when  needed  and 
looking  closely  after  their  recreational  and 
social  life  in  the  city.  Under  Miss  Grieve ’s 
wise  leadership  New  Bedford  has  developed 
a  genuine  community  interest  in  this  group. 

Though  quiet  and  unassuming  Miss 
Grieve  was  extremely  observant  and  never 
lost  her  interest  in  her  pupils.  To  the  newly 
blind,  she  was  a  tower  of  strength  and  en¬ 
couragement.  By  her  own  example  and 
through  her  cheery  disposition,  she  helped 
them  to  forget  their  misfortune.  To  her 
advanced  pupils,  she  brought  courage,  and 
inspired  in  them  a  “will  to  do”  at  times 
when  they  were  discouraged.  She  insisted 
upon  high  standards  of  workmanship  on  all 
articles  that  were  to  be  sold  to  the  public. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  de¬ 
voted  her  life  to  ministering  to  the  needy. 
Her  passing  will  be  felt,  not  only  by  her 
pupils,  but  also  by  the  larger  community 
of  which  she  was  a  part. 

HUGO  HANSER 

Hugo  Hanser,  President  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Blind  Industrial  Workers 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  died 
on  December  8,  1932,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Born  at  St.  Johnsburg,  New  York,  he 
came  to  New  York  City  in  1884  where  for 
some  years  he  held  various  positions  as  an 
engineer.  In  1903,  his  sight  failed  as  the 
aftermath  of  a  childhood  accident.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  prominently  associ¬ 
ated  with  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

FRANK  H.  STRICKLAND 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Strickland,  of 
Marietta,  Georgia,  was  recently  reported. 
In  1931,  Mr.  Strickland  received  one  of  the 
Harmon  Awards  for  a  short  story. 
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MRS.  CAMPBELL  APPOINTED 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell  as  Director  of  Work  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  is  news  of  particular  interest  to 
workers  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  To  this  field  she  brought  an  un¬ 
usual  combination  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  After  graduating  from  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  California,  she  entered 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan¬ 
thropy  for  training  in  social  work.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  that  course,  she  did  social  work 
in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  and  later  joined 


Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


the  staff  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office, 
Long  Island.  After  the  World  War,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Serbian  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  she  was 
twice  decorated  by  the  Jugoslavian  govern¬ 
ment  for  her  work  with  war  orphans  and 
in  rebuilding  the  elementary  schools  of 
Serbia. 

Mrs.  CampbelPs  activities  in  work  for  the 
blind  have  been  varied.  She  has  been  Assist¬ 
ant  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  co¬ 
editor  and  compiler  of  the  first  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and,  since  1929, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

She  is  a  member  of  many  professional 
organizations,  including  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Social  Workers,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
She  has  also  visited  and  observed  many 
agencies  for  the  blind  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Brooklyn  is  fortunate  to  have  secured 
the  services  of  two  such  outstanding  and 
progressive  workers  as  Mr.  Douglas  P.  Fal¬ 
coner,  General  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
who  will  head  the  Bureau’s  work  for  the 
handicapped. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  DIRECTOR 

The  Reverend  Paul  Sperry,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  a 
post  which  became  vacant  last  summer  on 
the  death  of  Miss  Etta  Josslyn  Giffin. 

Mr.  Sperry,  a  native  of  Ohio,  graduated 
from  George  Washington  University  in 
1902,  and  from  the  New  Church  Theologi¬ 
cal  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  in 
1905.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Swedenbor- 
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gian  ministry  and  served  as  pastor,  first  in 
Bath,  Maine,  anl  later  in  Brockton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1915,  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Sperry’s  interest  in  those  without 
sight  began  thirty-five  years  ago  when, 
while  still  a  student,  he  used  to  play  the 
piano  for  groups  of  blind  people  gathered 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  When  this 
Library  opened  its  Room  for  the  Blind  he 
was  a  regular  visitor.  Later,  when  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  was  or¬ 
ganized,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  for 
many  years  has  served  on  its  Board  of 
Directors. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  IDAHO 
SCHOOL 

It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
welcome  to  the  ranks  of  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  who 
has  recently  been  elected  to  that  position 
in  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind.  Dr.  Potts  had  been  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  for  the  past  eight  years.  It 
was  while  there  that  he  completed  his 
graduate  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  educational  administration. 

Dr.  Potts  has  become  well  known  among 
workers  for  the  blind  through  the  part  he 
has  taken  at  their  conventions  and  through 
various  articles  that  he  has  published.  But 
it  is  for  his  work  at  the  Maryland  School 
that  he  deserves  most  credit.  By  his  work 
on  the  course  of  study,  in  the  selection  of 
textbooks,  and  in  the  supervision  of  in¬ 
struction,  he  has  helped  to  bring  that 
School  to  the  forefront  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Ever  since  he  went  to  Overlea,  the 
pupils  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
have  been  sent  to  the  city  high  schools.  As 
many  as  eleven  have  gone  in  one  year,  not 
one  has  failed  in  the  eight  years,  and  most 


Dr.  P.  C.  Potts 


have  been  among  the  leaders  in  their 
classes.  Considering  the  fact  that  Baltimore 
has  one  of  the  best  public  school  systems 
in  this  country,  this  record  is  quite  re¬ 
markable. 

Before  going  to  Maryland,  Dr.  Potts  was 
Supervising  Principal  of  the  Yardley 
(Pa.)  public  schools,  before  that,  of  the 
Cochranville  High  School,  and  before  that, 
head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Kane  (Pa.)  High  School.  He  was  in  the 
Navy  during  the  whole  period  that  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  the  World 
War,  holding  a  commission  as  assistant 
paymaster.  He  holds  the  degrees  of  B.Pd. 
from  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  State  Normal 
School,  and  A.B.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Although  Dr.  Potts  will  be  missed  in  the 
East,  yet  all  wish  him  great  success  in 
the  West  as  head  of  the  progressive  Idaho 
School. 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  L.  L.  Watts, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  to  hold  its  1933 
Convention  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Richmond  is  the  center  of  an  area  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  historical  associations.  In  and 
near  it  are  many  attractions  which  will 
appeal  to  those  on  vacation.  It  is  easily 
accessible  by  all  types  of  transportation 
and  should  give  southern  states  in  partic¬ 
ular  a  much  deserved  access  to  the  stimulus 
of  such  a  convention.  Finally,  the  fame  of 
Southern  hospitality  has  been  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  wre  know  our  friend,  Mr. 
Watts,  to  be  a  real  Southerner. 

The  convention  will  be  held  as  usual  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  June,  the  exact  date  yet 
to  be  fixed.  We  hope  to  make  the  program 
of  the  convention  better  than  any  that  has 
yet  preceded  it — sufficiently  outstanding, 
we  hope,  to  compensate  those  who  will 
make  increased  sacrifices  this  year  to  at¬ 
tend.  We  want  in  particular  to  make  it  as 
representative  as  possible  of  the  desires  of 
the  membership.  You  can  help  us  by  for¬ 
warding  to  the  President,  or  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee,  any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  may  have  concerning  the  way 
the  work  of  the  convention  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  or  topics  upon  which  you  think  the 
convention  should  center  its  discussions. 

George  F.  Meyer,  President 


Positions  Wanted 


Young  woman,  sighted,  graduate  of 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  some 
experience  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  wishes 
position  in  school  or  workshop.  Louise  Bur¬ 
ton,  Box,  175,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

Young  woman,  getting  a  B.S.  degree  in 
education  from  Boston  University  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  desires  a  position  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  Majored  in  English  and  minored  in 
history  and  philosophy.  Lowell  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  1924, 
Graduated  from  Perkins  Institution,  but 
has  since  had  sufficient  improvement  of 
vision  to  enable  her  to  do  the  work  of  a 
sighted  teacher,  including  reading.  Has  had 
six  years  of  experience.  Will  go  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Nevart  Najarian, 
362  Wolcott  Street,  Auburndale,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  with 
six  years’  experience  in  teaching  crafts. 
Four  years’  work  with  the  blind;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  immediately  for  any 
locality.  Gladys  Wakefield,  c/o  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Room  1154,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Young  blind  man,  graduate  of  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  June,  1931,  major 
study  modern  languages,  desires  position  to 
teach  English  and  modern  languages  in 
school  for  blind.  Hewson  P.  Benedict,  125 
West  5th  St.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


KEY  TO  STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE 

GRADE  TWO 

To  hasten  universal  conformity  in  the  use  of  braille,  every  reader  and  every 
teacher  of  the  system  is  urged  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  newly  authorized  KEY  TO 
STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE  GRADE  TWO. 

The  ink-print  edition  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  braille  edition  of  the  KEY  may  be  ordered  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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FACTORS  IN  ESTABLISHING  A 
WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

( Continued  from  page  27) 

upon  the  state  funds,  which  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  only  with  a  considerable  loss  of  in¬ 
vested  capital. 

One  good  criterion  of  the  efficiency  and 
social  value  of  a  workshop  is  the  relation 
between  the  amount  paid  to  the  blind 
workers  in  wages  and  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  or  subsidy.  If,  for  every  dollar  of 
public  money  spent,  the  blind  receive  only 
fifty  cents,  the  economic  soundness  of  the 
shop  is  open  to  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  for  every  dollar  of  public  money 
spent,  the  blind  are  able  to  earn  two  dol¬ 
lars,  the  shop  is  both  economically  and 
socially  productive.  It  is  even  more  desir¬ 
able,  of  course,  to  maintain  a  shop  in  which 
the  blind  earn  fair  wages,  and  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

SIGHTLESS  MEN  ELECTED 

Hon.  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  a  blind  man  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Dunn  has 
served  for  the  past  six  years  as  member  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

John  T.  Kostuck,  of  71  Center  Avenue, 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  his  county. 
Mr.  Kostuck  was  educated  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  and  later  attended  the 
State  University.  During  the  campaign  he 
visited  many  towrns  in  his  county  and  was 
re-elected  on  his  previous  record. 


NOTICE 

Miss  Frances  McCollin,  2128  DeLaneey 
Place,  Philadelphia,  will  make  a  gift  of  an 
American  Braille  Testament  to  some  blind 
person  who  applies  to  her. 


WROTE  WITH  HER  TONGUE 

A  woman  who  could  read  and  write  with 
her  tongue,  when  all  the  other  muscles  in 
her  body  were  paralysed,  has  just  died, 
after  spending  thirty  years  in  a  hospital, 
says  a  Reuter  message  from  Copenhagen. 

She  was  Miss  Beate  Andersen,  who, 
though  blind  and  dumb,  carried  on  corre¬ 
spondence  by  braille.  Developed  to  the  last 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  her  tongue  passed 
over  the  raised  dots  that  represent  letters 
to  the  blind,  and  helped  her  to  read  books 
and  letters. 

With  a  fine  needle  held  in  her  lips  and 
pressed  against  thick  paper  by  her  tongue, 
she  was  able  to  write  her  answers  by  the 
same  braille  system. — Reprinted  from  The 
New  Beacon. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  BLINDNESS 

An  insurance  policy  of  a  new  type,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  assured  against  blindness,  is 
being  offered  by  the  Blind  Income  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  underwritten  by  the 
Lloyds  Insurance  Company. 

The  policy  calls  for  a  single  premium 
payment  of  $100  for  persons  between  5  and 
50  years  of  age  and  $125  for  persons  be¬ 
tween  50  and  65. 

TALKING  BOOKS  AND  THE 
PRATT-SMOOT  LAW 

( Continued  from  page  32) 

Congress,  in  addition  to  appropriations 
otherwise  made  to  said  Library,  the  sum 
of  $100,000,  which  sum  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  provide  books 
published  either  in  raised  characters,  on 
sound-reproduction  records,  or  in  any 
other  form  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind 
residents  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  several  states,  territories,  insular  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

R.  B.  I. 
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DER  BLINDENFREUND 
IN  A  NEW  ROLE 

The  January  issue  of  Der  Blindenfreund, 
the  magazine  which  is  issued  monthly  by 
the  German  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  has  just  been  received.  With  this 
issue,  the  magazine  inaugurates  a  change 
in  the  editing  staff  and  also  a  very  notice¬ 
able  change  in  its  external  appearance. 
While  the  size  remains  the  same,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cover  has  been  added,  and  the  general 
set-up  of  the  magazine  is  decidedly  im¬ 
proved.  Dr.  Artur  Peiser  of  Berlin-Steglitz 
is  the  editor-in-chief,  and  E.  Bechthold  of 
Halle  (Saale)  and  W.  Schmidt  of  Berlin- 
Steglitz  are  his  associate  editors.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  magazine  are  also  several 
experts  in  work  for  the  blind,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Karl  Biirklen  of 
Vienna,  formerly  editor  of  Zeitschrift  f.  d. 
Oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  which  re¬ 
cently  discontinued  publication.  Der  Blin¬ 
denfreund ,  which  has  as  its  sub-title  “A 
Magazine  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,”  will  now  serve  as  the 
professional  magazine  for  workers  for  the 
blind  in  both  Germany  and  Austria. 

BLIND  WOMAN  RESEARCH 
WORKER  REWARDED 

A  blind  woman  research  worker  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  Dr.  Maria  Lepinska,  has 
been  given  two  important  awards  for  1932, 
the  Leopold  Hugo  prize  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris  and  the  Montyon  Prize 
at  the  Institut  de  France  for  her  work 
Women  and  the  Progress  of  Medical  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Maria  Lepinska  came  to  Paris  from 
Poland  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Two  years 


later,  she  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye,  but 
this  did  not  hinder  her  from  continuing 
and  completing  her  very  difficult  researches 
and  laboratory  experiments.  After  having 
finished  her  studies,  she  went  to  Russia, 
but  the  revolution  which  had  just  started 
forced  her  to  return  to  France.  In  her  re¬ 
search  work,  she  has  turned  her  attention 
especially  to  mental  hygiene  and  general 
nutrition  in  the  different  countries.  Since 
she  became  totally  blind,  Dr.  Lepinska  has 
undertaken  lecture  tours  in  England,  Italy, 
and  America.  For  a  time,  she  lived  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  but  for  the  most  part,  she  has  made  her 
home  in  Poland.  She  works  so  intensely 
that  the  whole  world,  and  even  she  herself, 
has  entirely  forgotten  that  she  is  blind. — 
From  Blindesaken,  January,  1933. 


CHINESE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  School  for  the  Blind  in  Shanghai, 
China,  of  which  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer  is 
head,  recently  celebrated  its  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  by  opening  its  new  buildings. 
The  Mayor  of  Shanghai  presided  at  the 
ceremony  and  expressed  great  sympathy 
with  the  work. 


CAMPBELL  MEMORIAL  GATE 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Norwood,  England,  held  a  centenary  cele¬ 
bration  last  October,  in  honor  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  of  its  founder,  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Campbell. 

A  memorial  gate  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Francis  and  his  son,  the  late 
Guy  Campbell,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  head  of  the  school.  The  principal  address 
on  this  occasion  was  given  by  Alfred  Hol¬ 
lins,  the  world  renowned  organist,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  College. 
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IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 


Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest ,  the  outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question — I  am  a  member  of  an  association 
for  the  blind  which  held  its  annual  meeting  the 
other  day.  The  standing  vote  was  used,  and  I 
found  many  of  the  members  refusing  to  vote  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  their 
preference  known  to  the  rest  of  the  voters.  I 
agree  with  them  absolutely.  What  I  am  hunting 
for  now  is  some  system  of  secret  balloting.  Can 
you  suggest  some  way  this  can  be  done? 

Answer — One  method  of  secret  balloting 
which  has  been  used  in  organizations  of  sight¬ 
less  people  works  as  follows:  Two  boxes  are 
supplied  and  in  one  of  them  is  placed  a  quantity 
of  small  balls  and  cubes.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
balls  should  signify  “yes”  and  the  cubes  “no” 
or  vice  versa;  then  each  person  voting  puts  his 
hand  into  the  box,  selects  a  ball  or  cube,  as  he 
wishes,  and  places  it  in  the  other  box,  which 
serves  as  a  ballot  box.  After  all  have  voted,  the 
balls  and  cubes  are  sorted  and  counted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  result.  This  method,  obviously,  applies 
only  to  questions  on  which  there  are  only  two 
alternatives,  as  for  instance,  to  vote  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  or  to  decide  between  two  candidates.  If 
there  were  three  candidates,  the  plan  could  not 
be  used  unless  some  third  article  of  different 
shape  were  employed. 

Question — I  am  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  interested  in  the  printing  of 
books  and  magazines  in  braille.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  obtain  more  information  about 
this  work  and  about  braille  printing  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  blind  people. 

Answer — The  various  braille  printing-houses, 
employ  as  many  sightless  people  as  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  their  work,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  the  number  of  braille  publish¬ 
ing  houses  in  the  country  is  very  small  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  number  of  openings  in  this  field 
is  limited. 

I  should  think  you  would  do  better  to  con¬ 
sider  some  vocational  field  in  which  there  are 
more  opportunities,  such  as  salesmanship, 
standkeeping,  poultry  raising,  dictaphone  work, 


etc.  Perhaps  some  of  these  will  appeal  to  you  as 
being  more  promising  than  braille  printing. 

In  case,  however,  you  still  wish  to  consider 
the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  braille  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  I  would  suggest  that  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  background,  particularly  in  English 
grammar  and  composition,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  etc.,  is  essential  if  you  are  to  get  very  far. 

Question — I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions:  How  many  raised  letter  readers 
are  there  in  the  United  States?  How  many 
braille  readers?  How  many  readers  of  grade 
two? 

Answer — No  accurate  figures  are  available  as 
to  the  number  of  readers  of  embossed  print  in 
this  country.  According  to  a  recent  estimate  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  total  number  is 
probably  between  30,000  and  50,000.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  borrowers  from  libraries  for  the  blind, 
which  the  Foundation  made  several  years  ago, 
and  which  included  about  10,000  borrowers,  we 
found  that  the  numbers  reporting  that  they  read 
the  various  types  were  as  follows: 


Braille  grade  one  only .  2  per  cent 

Braille  grade  one  and  a  half . 72. 6  per  cent 

Braille  grade  two . 20.6  per  cent 

American  braille . 13.5  per  cent 

New  York  point . 20. 8  per  cent 

Moon  type . 23. 2  per  cent 


Of  course,  many  readers  read  more  than  one 
type,  some  of  them  reporting  as  many  as  four. 
A  small  number  also  reported  reading  the  old 
Boston  line  type. 


“/  have  learned  from  experience  that  if  we 
cannot  succeed  in  our  present  position ,  we  can¬ 
not  in  any  other.  If  we  cannot  help  the  world 
where  we  are,  we  cannot  help  it  anywhere  else. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  environment  we  have, 
but  the  kind  of  thoughts  we  think  every  day  and 
the  ideals  we  are  following — in  a  word,  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  ice  are.” — Helen  Keller. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  tine  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages . 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  five  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Mr.  Ray  Jewel,  of  Pueblo,  lias  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  as  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  term  expiring  June,  1936. 


Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind — The  “Chat¬ 
ter  Club,”  formed  by  the  Clovernook  girls,  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  broadcast  Christmas 
carols  over  Station  WLW  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  The  Club  also  sang  carols  in  the 
neighborhood,  following  the  custom  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  waits. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  ( Richmond ,  Va.) 
— The  Braille  Circulating  Library,  which  up  to 
this  time  has  circulated  only  the  writings  of 
Mr.  James  EL  MeConkey,  is  now  adding  the 
books  of  various  other  authors.  Among  those 
whose  books  are  to  be  included  as  funds  per¬ 
mit  are  S.  D.  Gordon,  H.  A.  Ironside,  Dyson 
Hague,  Margaret  Applegarth,  and  Mildred 
Berry.  All  books  may  be  borrowed  free  of 
charge  on  request. 

Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation  ( Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) — The 
Grand  Rapids  Association  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Community  Chest  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  could  not  sign  the  contract  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  the  Chest  to  have  all  control  over 
the  social  work  and  financial  program  of  the 
agencies  which  belonged  to  it.  .  .  .  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  registration  and  clinic  office 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  rest  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  activities,  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  has 
built  an  addition  to  her  home  at  338  Sheldon 
Avenue,  where  for  fifteen  years  most  of  the 
Association’s  work  has  been  housed. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society — A 
new  home  teacher,  Miss  M.  Grace  Ocksreider, 
has  been  appointed  to  work  in  Hazleton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
has  co-operated  with  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  promoting  the  Christmas  sale  of 
blind-made  articles,  held  in  one  of  the  large 
department  stores.  Four  women’s  organizations 
sponsored  the  sale,  each  of  them  taking  charge 
of  it  for  one  entire  day.  .  .  .  The  Society  has 
undertaken  a  new  service  for  blind  individuals 
— that  of  collecting  the  county  blind  relief 
payments  for  those  individuals  who  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  go  to  the  courthouse  for  their  money. 
Special  police  protection  has  been  afforded  the 
Society  representative  while  engaged  in  this 
task,  and  the  service  is  resulting  in  convenience, 
safety,  and  economy  for  the  sightless  recipients. 

Blind  Craft  Association,  Inc.  ( Binghamton , 
N.  Y.) — The  Association  held  an  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind,  in  October,  which  was  most 
successful,  and  in  spite  of  the  depression  showed 
as  good  results  as  in  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 
The  Association  is  sponsoring  the  use  of  white 
canes  by  sightless  pedestrians  and  these  have 
proved  very  popular.  .  .  .  Two  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Directors,  Miss  Anna  J.  Stone  and  Mrs.  John 
H.  Robertson. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Five 
graduates  of  the  School  are  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  at  the  present  time,  all  of 
them  being  assisted  by  the  Colorado  Lions  Edu¬ 
cational  Fund.  .  .  .  The  school  orchestra,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Professor  Dietrich, 
furnished  the  program  for  the  Colorado  Springs 
Lions  Club  for  their  first  meeting  in  1933. 

American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for 
the  Blind — The  Brotherhood  has  recently  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  lending  library  which  is  for 
the  free  use  of  blind  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  also  a  free  lending  library 
of  the  back  numbers  of  the  All  Story  Braille 
Magazine  and  also  the  braille  edition  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest. 
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Board  of  Education  of  the  Bi  nd  ( Connecti¬ 
cut ) — The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  will  be  observed  with  fitting  exercises 
during  1933.  The  Board  was  established  by 
legislative  enactment  in  January,  1893,  and 
is  the  oldest  commission  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  in  continuous  existence 
ever  since  that  date,  under  the  name  which 
designated  its  purpose  in  those  earlier  days. 
Now  the  Board  carries  on  the  usual  and  varied 
functions  of  a  commission,  but  the  old  name 
has  been  retained. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Nursery 
Department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind  were  taken  out  in  October,  1893. 
The  Nursery  was  the  first  of  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  which  are  operated  by  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Board  in  the  observance  of  four 
decades  of  work  in  Connecticut. 

National  Bureau  for  Blind  Artists — The  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  presented  its  first  concert  in  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York  on  December  27.  Four  sightless 
artists  shared  the  program:  Edwin  Grasse, 
violinist;  Luigi  Boccelli,  tenor;  Austin  Butner, 
baritone;  and  Malcolm  Coney,  pianist. 

Association  of  the  Blind  of  Omaha — The 
recently  elected  officers  of  the  Association  are 
Miss  Ethel  Doty,  President;  Mr.  C.  B.  Ballen- 
tine,  Vice-president;  Mrs.  Anna  McGrew, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Nellie  G.  Flegg,  Correspond¬ 
ing  and  Recording  Secretary. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind — Following 
the  death  of  Miss  Etta  Josslyn  Giffin,  late  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Holt  acted  as  volunteer 
Director  thereby  saving  the  Library  from  a 
difficult  interim.  In  October  a  new  Director, 
the  Reverend  Paul  Sperry,  was  elected.  .  .  . 
The  present  Executive  Committee  of  the  Library 
consists  of:  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  John  F.  Richter,  Secretary;  Mr. 
James  G.  Dulin,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Holt;  and  the  Reverend  Paul  Sperry.  .  .  . 
The  Library  reports  a  circulation  of  nearly 
fifty  volumes  per  day  and  has  at  present  about 
1800  active  readers. 


Southern  California  Association  for  the  Blind 
— On  December  1,  a  varied  program  was  given 
by  the  blind  members  of  the  Braille  Club  of 
Pasadena  and  the  Braille  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Shakespeare  Club  of 
Pasadena;  later  the  same  program  was  given 
in  Santa  Monica  by  the  same  group.  The  pro¬ 
gram  included  musical  numbers,  monologues, 
and  a  one-act  play.  .  .  .  Mr.  William  Lauren 
Rhoades,  President  of  the  Association,  has 
called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
various  Braille  Clubs  and  other  organizations 
for  the  blind  in  Southern  California  in  an 
endeavor  to  form  a  federation  of  clubs  and 
other  agencies  in  California  interested  in  the 
blind.  Such  a  federation  would  be  of  material 
assistance  in  having  legislation  passed  which 
would  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  those 
without  sight. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service ,  Inc. 
— In  December,  through  the  co-operation  of  an 
oculist  and  of  the  American  Optical  Company, 
the  Association  arranged  eye  examinations  of 
nine  persons,  four  adults  and  five  children,  and 
procured  glasses  for  each. 

Community  Workers  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind — The  recently  established 
book  bindery  department  of  the  Community 
Workers  has  been  proving  very  successful.  The 
volumes  brailled  and  available  at  the  present 
time  include  works  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Vicki 
Baum,  James  Barrie,  and  Marie,  Grand  Duchess 
of  Russia. 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — The 
Lighthouse  has  added  a  new  department  in 
which  sightless  basket  weavers  are  making 
small  candy  baskets  for  a  wholesale  candy 
manufacturer’.  In  November  and  December, 
orders  for  more  than  eight  thousand  baskets 
were  received.  .  .  .  During  the  last  year  the 
blind  workers  in  the  Lighthouse  Training 
School,  employed  at  assembling  parts  of  tele¬ 
phone  switchboards,  were  paid  $23,000  in  wages. 
The  amount  received  by  the  workshop  for  this 
contract  work  was  $22,000. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — Dr. 
Emil  Mayerberg  has  been  appointed  to  suceeed 
Dr.  George  C.  McElfatriek  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  the  appointment  to  expire  Janu¬ 
ary,  1938. 
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Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
— The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Worcester 
County  Association,  issued  recently,  relates  the 
story  of  many  types  of  service  rendered  to 
sightless  people  of  Worcester  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Visiting,  medical  service,  temporary  re¬ 
lief,  radios,  and  vacation  assistance  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  Association  maintains  a  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Worcester,  but  confines  its  own  activi¬ 
ties  largely  to  blind  people  living  in  their  own 
homes  or  with  friends. 

Perkins  Institution — During  the  course  of 
the  last  year  some  of  the  older  boys  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  studying  gardening, 
not  only  as  a  classroom  subject,  but  as  a  prac¬ 
tically  applied  course,  on  the  grounds  and  on 
the  small  farm  connected  with  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  results  have  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  warrant  the  introduction  of 
gardening  as  a  pre-voeational  course  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  partially  seeing  or  particularly 
competent  blind  boys.  Later,  it  is  hoped  that 
these  courses  may  be  introduced  into  the  Girls’ 
School  as  well. 

Beginning  with  this  semester,  a  theoretical 
course  in  gardening  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Nelson 
Coon,  Superintendent  of  Grounds  at  Perkins. 
Mr.  Coon  is  a  well-known  landscape  gardener. 
He  will  follow  this  classroom  course  with  an¬ 
other  during  the  summer,  in  which  a  picked 
group  of  boys  will  live  at  Perkins  and  do  actual 
work  on  the  grounds  under  close  supervision. 
In  this  way  the  boys  will  be  able  to  harvest 
their  crops  as  well  as  to  plant  them. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
annual  Christmas  party  for  the  adult  blind  of 
New  Jersey  took,  this  year,  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
ception  for  Mr.  Raymond  T.  Parrot,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  reception  was  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commission  on  December 
22,  and  more  than  two  hundred  blind  persons 
and  their  friends  were  present  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Parrot  for  his  services  on 
their  behalf.  .  .  .  The  annual  Christmas  party 
for  the  pupils  in  the  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  was  held  at  the  Newark  Elks’  Club 
on  December  22.  Members  of  the  classes  from 
Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson 
were  present,  and  the  Newark  classes  furnished 
the  program  of  entertainment. 


Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
— A  new  concession  stand  has  been  established 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  and  another  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Administration  Building  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta.  The  stand  already  in  operation 
at  St.  Pauls  College  (Manitoba)  has  been 
extended  to  include  a  fully  equipped  cafeteria. 
.  .  .  Tag  Days  held  in  various  centers  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  in  October  brought  in  $1300  in  spite 
of  the  prevailing  business  conditions.  .  .  .  The 
new  industry  for  blind  people — the  making  of 
rubber  door-mats — has  been  progressing  very 
satisfactorily.  The  Institute  now  holds  patents 
on  a  manufacturing  method  which  enables  a 
blind  person  to  completely  finish  a  mat  with¬ 
out  sighted  supervision  or  assistance.  Two 
attractive  designs  can  be  woven  into  the  mat 
and  have  been  copyrighted  by  the  Institute. 

• 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — Early 
in  December  the  Shreveport  Association  con¬ 
ducted  an  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind. 

Lions  International — Recent  activities  of  in¬ 
dividual  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  arrangements  for  eye  examinations  of 
school  children ;  purchase  of  properly  fitted 
glasses  for  school  children  who  need  them;  a 
state-wide  campaign  against  contagious  eye 
diseases ;  arrangements  for  operations  to  re¬ 
store  vision  to  sightless  adults;  promotion  of 
sales  of  blind-made  products;  presentation  of 
white  canes  to  blind  individuals;  sponsoring 
of  meetings  at  which  Miss  Helen  Keller  spoke 
on  the  welfare  of  the  blind;  raising  of  funds, 
by  carnivals  and  other  means,  for  welfare 
work  among  the  blind;  assistance  to  sightless 
students,  both  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning ;  subscriptions 
to  braille  magazines  for  sightless  individuals; 
sponsoring  of  programs  by  blind  musicians  and 
entertainers.  .  .  .  The  Lions  Club  of  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  helped  to  promote  a  special  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  adult  blind  in  Honolulu, 
on  which  a  constructive  program  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  welfare  is  being  based. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. — Wil¬ 
lard  V.  King,  Henry  W.  Goddard,  Thomas  S. 
McLane,  and  Paul  Felix  Warburg  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Helen  Keller  has  contributed  to  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  two  of  our  popular  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Good  Housekeeping  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  first  article  is  “Na¬ 
ture’s  Storehouse  of  Health”  in  which  are 
told  Miss  Keller’s  views  on  exercise,  in¬ 
doors  and  outdoors.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
article,  “Three  Days  to  See,”  is  an  imagi¬ 
native  contemplation  of  how  she  would  use 
three  days  in  which  she  were  given  perfect 
vision. 

An  appreciation  of  Miss  Keller  can  be 
found  in  the  Pictorial  Review  for  January, 
1933.  This  article  was  written  by  Genevieve 
Parkhurst  in  connection  with  the  giving  of 
the  Pictorial  Review  Annual  Achievement 
Award  for  1932  to  Miss  Keller. 

The  Scottish  Educational  Journal  for 
October  7,  1932,  has  an  interesting  account 
of  the  presentation  of  the  honorary  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  Dr.  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy. 

“Applying  Psychological  Tests  to  the 
Deaf-Blind,”  an  article  by  Ralph  Y. 
Merry,  is  found  in  the  September,  1932, 
issue  of  the  Volta  Review.  The  author  finds 
no  reason  why  intelligence  tests  should  not 
be  used  with  advantage  for  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  if  they  are  administered  by  someone 
with  insight,  training,  and  experience. 

The  Etude  of  April,  1932,  offers  an  arti¬ 
cle  called  “Are  the  Blind  Superior  to  the 
Seeing  in  Hearing?”  by  Jacob  Kwalwasser 
describing  some  tests  done  at  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
with  the  newly  constructed  Kwalwasser- 
Dykema  Music  Tests.  The  results  showed 
that  the  blind  were  unquestionably  su¬ 


perior  to  the  seeing  in  every  test  they  were 
given.  The  writer  raises  the  question  “Is 
this  superiority  due  to  better  equipment, 
better  use  of  equipment,  or  both?” 

The  Bridge  Forum  for  October,  1932, 
has  an  article  called  “The  Blind  Play 
Bridge”  by  Irving  Stirling.  While  some  of 
the  information  given  here  is  incorrect,  the 
subject  is  novel  and  has  aroused  interest. 

In  August,  1929,  The  American  Mercury 
contained  a  story  called  “Salvation  at  the 
Brink”  by  Dean  Van  Clute  at  that  time 
an  inmate  of  the  City  Hospital  on  Welfare 
Island.  Mr.  Van  Clute  later  was  enabled 
to  open  up  a  bookstore  in  Greenwich 
Village  and  now  his  autobiographical 
novel,  Pour  Wine  for  Us,  from  which  the 
above-mentioned  story  was  an  excerpt,  has 
been  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Another  blind  man  who  won  literary 
honors  in  1932  is  S.  A.  Saunders,  who  was 
given  the  first  prize  of  $1,000  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  conducted  by  Acadia  University, 
Nova  Scotia,  for  his  essay  “The  Economic 
Welfare  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.”  Two 
prizes  were  offered,  one  of  $1,000  and  one 
of  $500.  Nine  essays  were  submitted.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  only  the  essay  of 
Mr.  Saunders  merited  a  prize,  but  they 
also  agreed  that  it  merited  the  larger  prize. 

A  new  and  interesting  biography  of 
John  Milton,  centering  on  his  life  as  a  po¬ 
litical  theorist,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Milton,  Bach  and  Company,  New  York. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  Oliver’s  Secretary 
and  the  author  is  Dora  Neill  Raymond, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  at  Sweet  Briar 
College. 


Helga  Lende 
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MENTAL  IMAGERY  OF  THE  BLIND 

Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind,  by  Karl 
Biirklen.  Translated  by  Frieda  Kiefer 
Merry,  Ph.D.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  81  p.  $2.00  (Part  II ) 

To  many  of  us  not  actively  interested  in 
the  mechanics  of  touch  reading,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Dr.  Merry’s  work  is 
what  might  be  called  its  appendix,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  articles  dealing  more  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
and  written  by  three  contemporary  dis¬ 
tinguished  blind  teachers  of  the  blind ; 
namely,  Doctors  Grasemann,  Cohn,  and 
Steinberg.  (The  first-  and  last-named  are 
well  known  to  those  who  attended  the 
World  Conference  in  New  York  in  1931.) 

Dr.  Cohn  brings  up,  incidentally  perhaps 
more  than  directly,  the  question  of  dreams. 
He  became  totally  blind  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  and,  twenty  years  later,  states  that 

i 

he  still  sees  vividly  in  his  sleeping  visions. 
This  is  doubtless  an  absolute  fact.  In  an¬ 
other  twenty  years,  however,  it  is  likely 
that  this  vividness  of  dream  perception  will 
be  materially  reduced  if,  indeed,  it  exists 
at  all.  Twenty  years  after  I  lost  my  sight 
I  could  make  the  same  assertion  as  Dr. 
Cohn.  Now,  however,  after  nearly  double 
that  time,  I  note  a  peculiar  phenomenon — 
a  repetition  in  dreams  of  the  same  proc¬ 
esses  employed  in  my  waking  life.  By  this 
I  mean  that  when  I  touch  an  object,  or 
when  it  is  described  to  me,  or  when  I 
evolve  it  out  of  my  own  experience,  I 
visualize  it,  but,  when  in  the  presence  of 
an  object  which  is  neither  felt,  described, 
nor  created  by  myself,  I  have  no  direct 

Editor’s  Note — In  the  December  issue  of  the  Outlook  Mr. 
Swift  discussed  Part  I  of  the  same  volume,  Biirklen ’s  essay 
on  “Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind.” 


visualization  of  it  and,  therefore,  do  not 
see  it  mentally  except  in  the  vaguest 
terms — because,  of  course,  the  mind  is  al¬ 
ways  busy  trying  to  make  precise  and  in¬ 
telligible  everything  in  the  world  about  it. 
Now  when  I  dream,  I  find  that  this  wak¬ 
ing  process,  as  I  have  said,  is  repeated — 
that  is,  I  have  to  think  I  am  touching  an 
object  or  definitely  visualizing  something 
which  I  know  would  be  present,  or  which 
in  the  vagaries  of  the  reverie  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  me,  or  which  a  companion  is  de¬ 
scribing.  When  this  process  has  been  per¬ 
fected,  I  see  as  perfectly  as  I  ever  did, 
and  yet  it  is  all  a  purely  visualizing  affair. 
Physically,  I  see  in  my  dreams  only  that 
amount  of  light  and  shadow  which  I  see 
with  the  physical  eye.  And  I  believe  that 
all  people  losing  their  sight  after  the 
period  of  fixed  visual  memories,  will  in 
time  find  their  dream  sight  degenerate  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  level  of  their  physical  condi¬ 
tion;  that  is,  if  they  are  able  to  see  light 
and  distinguish  colors  and  shadows  in  their 
waking  moments,  they  will  be  able  to  do 
so  when  they  dream.  If  they  cannot  see 
anything  at  all  physically,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  see  anything  at  all  in  dreams. 
They  will  have  to  visualize,  definitely  and 
by  a  mental  effort,  in  the  one  state  as  they 
must  do  in  the  other.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  And  this  is  quite  natural  because 
all  our  visualizing  is  the  result  of  physical 
experience.  Our  mental  processes  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  strictly  guided  and 
limited  by  experience  in  the  outside  world. 

Dr.  Steinberg  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  question  of  personality  of  the  blind,  a 
most  intriguing  and  debatable  ground  of 
investigation.  I  was,  however,  more  than 
interested  in  his  assertion  that  when  blind 
people  (that  is,  those  who  have  never  seen) 
go  into  ecstasies  over  paintings,  they  are 
deceiving  themselves  and  are  responding  to 
aesthetic  emotion  of  a  purely  psychic  na- 
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ture,  called  forth  more  by  desire  than  by 
knowledge.  It  is  a  dead  certainty  that  he 
who  does  not  know  what  color  is  can  in 
nowise  delight  in  color.  I  have  known  sev¬ 
eral  blind  people  who  have  thus  been  the 
dupes  of  their  own  emotional  longings. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing  though  I  some¬ 
times  have  a  different  opinion.  It  makes 
me  sorrow  to  hear  a  person  who  can  have 
no  possible  conception  of  the  real  beauties 
of  a  varied  landscape  yet  talk  most  fluently 
of  hills  and  valleys  and  streams  and  mead¬ 
ows  and  orchards  and  woodlands  as  though 
he  were  a  connoisseur.  It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible,  for  instance,  for  such  a  one  to  imagine 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  an  autumn  moun¬ 
tain  scene  which  I  myself,  thank  heaven ! 
— was  able  partially  to  visualize  from 
sighted  experience  and  the  description  of 
companions,  the  other  day  when  standing 
on  a  fire-tower  atop  a  mountain  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Ridge  after  ridge,  the  hills  tum¬ 
bled  after  each  other,  rising  higher  and 
higher  to  the  hazy  blue  distance.  Every¬ 
where  was  the  autumn  riot  of  green,  vivid 
scarlet,  bright  gold,  soft  brown,  and  yellow. 
Mile  after  mile  the  scene  rolled  away,  and 
except  for  details  which  were  not  described 
to  me,  I  believe  I  pictured  it  fairly  cor¬ 
rectly  to  myself  and  was  able  to  honestly 
enjoy  it  just  as  my  sighted  friends  were 
themselves  drinking  in  the  beauty  through 
their  eyes.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  wholly  cut 
off  from  the  normal  world,  that  I  did  not 
have  to  deceive  myself  into  a  belief  that  I 
was  capable  of  entering  into  the  real  joys 
of  normal  humanity.  In  other  words,  I 
thank  God  most  sincerely  for  having  given 
me  enough  years  in  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
acquire  that  fundamental  group  of  visual 
experiences  required  to  understand  and 
judge  of  other  experiences  which  are 
merely  a  grouping  or  enlarging  of  this 
original  fundament. 


milton’s  letters 

Milton — Correspondence  and  Academic 
Exercises,  by  Phyllis  B.  Tillyard.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press ,  New  York.  144 
p.,  $3.50. 

Whenever  greatness  in  blindness  (or 
should  I  say  blindness  in  greatness?)  is 
thought  of,  John  Milton  immediately 
springs  into  view  like  Minerva  issuing  fully 
armed  from  the  brow  of  Jove.  We  see  the 
poet  dictating  Paradise  Lost ,  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained,  Samson  Agonistes,  etc.,  and  we 
glory  in  this  proof  of  the  fact  that  loss  of 
physical  vision  is  never  a  synonym  for  in¬ 
tellectual  incapacity.  Our  picture  of  Mil- 
ton  is  almost  always  that  of  the  man  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  powers.  We  seldom  think  of  how  he 
lost  his  sight  and  what  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  must  have  been  while  he  witnessed 
the  gradual  and  inexorable  setting-in  of 
permanent  night.  He  himself  did  not  often 
speak  of  this  phase  of  his  experience, 
though  it  was  inevitable  and  natural  that 
he  should  sometimes  refer  to  his  blindness 
in  speech,  correspondence,  and  definite 
literary  creation.  (We  are  all  familiar  with 
his  famous  sonnet  on  this  subject.)  Perhaps 
the  most  direct  reference  to  the  onset  of 
darkness  occurring  in  Milton’s  writings  is 
found  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Leonard 
Philaras,  a  distinguished  Athenian  who 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  France  and  who 
had  become  familiar  with  Milton’s  work. 
Philaras  met  Milton  in  London  in  1653. 
The  letter  in  question  appears  in  several 
collections,  the  most  recent  being  Milton — 
Correspondence  and  Academic  Exercises  by 
Phyllis  B.  Tillyard,  which  is  wholly  devoted 
to  Milton.  Of  more  immediate  interest  to 
the  blind  is  the  fact  that  this  Philaras  letter 
is  available  in  braille  in  Letters  of  Great 
Writers  by  Hedley  V.  Taylor  (braille  grade 
two,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon¬ 
don.  Volume  1). 


S.  C.  Swift 
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Though  this  document  shows  the  writer  ’s 
resignation  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  it  does  not  exhibit  the  full 
greatness  of  his  soul.  In  another  place  he 
lets  us  see  his  thought  in  all  its  granite¬ 
like  steadfastness  and  its  Olympic  splendor. 
He  says,  when  referring  to  the  warning  of 
his  physician  after  the  loss  of  one  eye,  that 
if  he  continued  to  work  so  hard  he  ran 
grave  risk  of  losing  the  other,  and  when 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  writing 
his  famous  Defense  of  the  English  People : 

“The  choice  lay  before  me,  between 
dereliction  of  a  supreme  duty  and  loss  of 
eyesight.  In  such  a  case  I  could  not  listen 
to  the  physician  ...  I  could  but  obey  that 
inward  monitor,  I  know  not  what,  that 
spake  to  me  from  heaven.”  The  Philaras 
letter  should  prove  of  interest  to  all  who 
value  Milton  and  his  work. 

S.  C.  Swift 


BRAILLE  SLATE  NAMED 

Stylo-scribe  has  been  adopted  as  the 
name  of  the  combination  braille  and  script 
slate  devised  by  Robert  Brown,  of  Johns¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania.  The  twenty-five-dollar 
prize  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  for  the  best 
name  suggested  was  divided  among  five 
contestants. 


NEW  RELIGIOUS  MAGAZINE 

The  John  Milton  Magazine,  a  religious 
magazine  in  braille,  began  its  monthly  ap¬ 
pearance  early  this  year.  It  will  be  devoted 
in  part  to  general  religious  articles  and 
news,  and  in  part  to  Sunday  School  Les¬ 
sons  following  the  Uniform  Lesson  System. 

The  Sunday  School  Lessons  are  being 
written  by  four  outstanding  Sunday  School 
Lesson  writers,  chosen  from  the  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed 
churches,  respectively.  The  religious 
articles  and  news  will  be  chiefly  from  lead¬ 
ing  religious  publications,  denominational 
and  inter-denominational,  the  purpose 
being  to  make  available  in  braille  the  best 
that  appears  in  ink  print,  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  magazine  allow. 

The  magazine  is  free  and  is  being 
financed  by  various  church  organizations. 
More  than  forty  denominations  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  nine  hundred  blind  people  who 
have  already  applied  for  it.  Others  wish¬ 
ing  the  magazine  should  send  (1)  their 
names  and  addresses,  clearly  written;  (2) 
their  denominational  preference  or  con¬ 
nection;  and  (3)  ten  cents  registration  fee, 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  L.  B. 
Chamberlain,  210  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York. 


HAND  LOOMS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Our  Looms  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  Blind.  Easy  to  thread  and 
weave.  Sold  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Our  EUREKA  COTTON 
ROVING  makes  beautiful  rugs  at  low  cost.  We  also  have  Carpet  Warp 
for  the  weaver.  WOOL  YARNS  and  BURLAP  COLORED  PAT¬ 
TERNS  for  HOOKED  RUGS.  Our  products  are  nationally  known. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for  above  items. 

REED  LOOM  COMPANY,  Box,  B.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

“Makers  of  Hand  Looms  since  1904 ” 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  who  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  overseas  in  the  World  War, 
is  Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  nation¬ 
wide  agency  of  Canada. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  is  a  successful  New  York  lawyer. 

Herbert  Biele  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
Christadora  House,  a  New  York  settlement 
house. 

Dorothy  Ross  Carmer  is  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  is  a 
specialist  in  design  and  craftwork. 

John  H.  Correll  is  in  the  Information 
Department  of  the  Lions  International 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


Alice  Finnegan  (now  Sister  - )  is 

a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  who  en¬ 
tered  a  sisterhood  and  is  now  a  teacher  at 
the  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York. 

Mary  E.  Hulburt  is  Employment  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Agency  for 
the  Adult  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Research  Agent  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager  for 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  has  been  active  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Law  which  is 
shortly  to  go  into  effect. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of _ _  Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 

(Address) 
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CENTRAL  BRAILLE  BOOK  CLEARING 

HOUSE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  now  completed  arrangements 
with  the  British  authorities  so  that  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lon¬ 
don  will,  like  the  braille  publishing  houses 
in  America,  clear  the  titles  of  its  new  pub¬ 
lications  through  the  Central  Braille  Book 
Catalog  conducted  by  the  Foundation. 
This  will  prevent  duplication  of  titles  in 
England  and  America.  The  elimination  of 
duplication  through  the  means  of  this  clear¬ 
ing  house  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
type  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  hereafter  offer  for  sale  the  various 
appliances  for  the  blind  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  England  and  which  hitherto 
have  been  distributed  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  This  arrangement 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  blind  persons 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  order  such 


appliances  from  abroad,  and  will  thereby 
obviate  the  complications  growing  out  of 
foreign  exchange,  international  money 
orders,  import  regulations,  and  the  like. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  a  price  list 
will  be  issued.  These  appliances  will  be 
sold  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  as  nearly  as  possible  (considering 
the  fluctuation  of  exchange  rates)  at  the 
price  charged  in  Great  Britain,  plus  the 
cost  of  getting  them  to  New  York. 

PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

The  President’s  Annual  Report  for 
1932,  in  which  are  summarized  the  various 
activities  of  the  Foundation  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  published,  and  copies 
may  be  had  upon  request. 

WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  in 
Miami,  Florida,  was  organized  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  local  agencies.  Dr. 
Helen  Keller  addressed  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  12. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BLIND  BABIES? 

By  Harriet  E.  Totman 


Author’s  Note — The  time  has  come  when 
workers  for  the  blind  and  educators  of  the  blind 
must  ask  themselves  the  question,  “What  shall 
we  do  with  our  blind  babies?”,  and  consider 
seriously  its  solution.  No  longer  can  we  com¬ 
placently  bask  behind  the  sentimentality,  “One 
can’t  take  a  blind  babv  from  it£  mother,”  and 
leave  the  problem  among  those  unsolved.  The 
training  of  the  pre-school  child  has  become  a 
science.  Even  the  daily  newspapers  tell  parents 
how  to  bring  up  their  normal  children.  Whole 
magazines  and  countless  books  are  written  on 
the  subject.  Parents’  clubs  have  discussion  meet¬ 
ings.  Lectures  are  frequently  given  and  colleges 
list  courses  in  parental  education.  But  what  do 
wre  offer  the  parent  in  the  very  specialized  field 
of  bringing  up  a  blind  child  ? 

The  available  literature  on  the  subject  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  few  pamphlets,  and  little  new  ma¬ 
terial  is  included  in  the  more  recent  publica¬ 
tions.  Over-worked  prevention-of-blindness 
nurses  and  home  teachers  have  tried  to  fill  in 
the  gap.  They  have  done  and  still  do  some  fine 
pieces  of  work.  For  the  nurse,  however,  the  in¬ 
terest  is  primarily  a  medical  matter,  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  physical  rather  than  the 
social  and  emotional  development,  while,  for  the 
home  teacher,  the  approach  to  the  very  young 
child  is  difficult,  since  her  training  has  been  for 
work  with  adults. 

This  summer  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  an 
opportunity  to  have  access  to  Miss  Maxfield’s1 
material  on  her  survey  of  the  baby  blind.  The 
publication  of  this  study  will  mean  much  to  in¬ 
terested  workers.  It  will  show  the  complexity  of 

1  Miss'  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind ;  now  Director  of  Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins 
Institution. 


the  training  problem  and  how  very  little  it  has 
already  been  touched.  It  revealed  to  me  the 
cause  of  my  own  hesitancy,  and  doubtless  that 
of  many  others,  to  put  before  you  advice  on  the 
subject.  We  all  knotv  too  little  and  have  too  few 
similar  cases  to  draw  conclusions.  I  was  fur¬ 
ther  fortunate  in  having  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
an  attempt  to  see  some  blind  babies  in  their 
homes.  The  residential  nurseries  for  blind  babies 
in  and  about  New  York  also  extended  an  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  welcome. 

What  a  range  of  affliction  and  of  mental  and 
physical  capacity  I  found !  Some  poor  little 
wrecks  of  humanity  burdened,  not  only  with 
blindness,  but  with  the  most  meager  mental  and 
physical  inheritance,  were  so  helpless  and  hope¬ 
less  that  not  even  the  best  nursery  could  do  any¬ 
thing  but  give  them  custodial  care.  At  the  other 
extreme  were  normally  active  little  children. 
One  little  fellow  of  two  years  had  been  reared 
in  his  own  home  by  an  intelligent  mother  who 
had  been  quick  to  grasp  the  aid  of  the  occasional 
visit  of  a  nurse.  She  had  also  adapted  through 
her  own  wisdom  and  the  counsel  of  her  friends 
the  training  of  her  baby  so  that  he  rated  well  in 
comparison  with  children  of  his  own  age  with 
normal  sight.  And  in  between  were  children  all 
varying  in  mental  capacity  and  physical  control, 
no  two  alike,  and  for  no  two  can  we  give  iden¬ 
tical  advice. 

Yet  the  need  is  so  great  that  I  am  venturing 
to  give  some  suggestions  for  the  parents  of  these 
little  handicapped  children.  This  is  done  in  the 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  assist  them  in  their 
perplexing  task,  but  also  that  it  may  stimulate 
interest  among  workers  for  the  blind  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  plan  for  better  training  of  the  pre¬ 
school  child. 
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PARENTS  of  blind  babies  should  fa¬ 
miliarize  themselves  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods  for  the  care  and  training 
of  normally  sighted  children.  Government 
bulletins,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Washington,  give  splendid, 
simple  and  detailed  information  on  the 
subject.  Magazines,  such  as  Parents,  Child 
Welfare,  and  Hygeia,  contain  helpful  con¬ 
crete  advice.  Parent-teacher  organizations 
afford  much  help.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the 
best  that  is  available  for  the  sighted  child 
should  be  used  in  bringing  up  the  blind 
child.  He  should  be  expected  to  learn  to 
achieve  independence  in  all  things  that 
sighted  children  do,  but  in  many  cases  it 
will  take  infinitely  more  patience  and  time 
to  bring  this  about  and  at  perhaps  a 
slightly  older  age.  By  and  large,  I  can 
think  of  no  activity,  not  dependent  exclu¬ 
sively  on  vision,  that  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  age  set  for  the  normal  child 
by  some  blind  child  I  have  known.  This 
brings  us  to  a  caution.  The  parent  of  the 
blind  child  must  consider  carefully  the 
physical  condition  of  his  child  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  succeed  in  performing  intricate 
co-ordinations  of  hands,  feet,  etc.,  before 
his  muscular  development  will  permit  it. 
Likewise,  if  the  child  is  retarded  mentally, 
the  hand  use,  especially  in  fine  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  his  speech,  and  even  his  walking  will 
often  be  slower  in  development. 

If  your  child  is  blind  from  infancy,  you 
have  from  three  to  four  months  in  which 
you  need  not  concern  yourself  with  the 
immediate  training  of  your  baby  as  a  blind 
child.  This  period  is  for  the  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  and  your  duty  is  accomplished 
when  you  see  that  he  is  well  fed,  kept 
clean,  and  has  an  abundance  of  sleep — in 
short  is  a  healthy  little  animal.  This  will 
permit  parents  to  get  their  mental  poise 
and  a  wholesome  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
the  child’s  condition.  It  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  plans  for  his  training.  There 


are  three  distinct  phases  to  be  considered, 
the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional.  In  all 
three,  more  attention,  more  effort,  and 
greater  care  are  necessary  than  in  the  case 
of  children  with  normal  sight. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  baby  is  in¬ 
terested  in  moving  objects.  He  should  be 
kept  where  he  can  watch  things  in  motion, 
as,  for  instance,  the  swaying  leaves  outside 
the  window  and  people  passing.  Our  blind 
baby  misses  all  such  things  of  interest. 
How  shall  we  replace  these  visual  stimuli? 
We  must  begin,  even  in  infancy,  to  use  the 
oral  and  tactile  stimuli,  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  blind  youth.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  environment 
rich  in  tones — tinkly  bells  on  his  cuddle 
toys  which  are  also  always  pleasant  to 
touch,  squeak  toys,  musical  blocks,  soft 
music,  more  occasions  to  hear  mother ’s 
voice.  Strings  of  wooden  beads  on  the  car¬ 
riage  or  crib  and  other  toys  should  be  kept 
where  the  baby  hands  will  find  them  read¬ 
ily  and  investigate.  Fortunately,  more  and 
more  of  our  so-called  blind  babies  are  not 
entirely  without  sight.  This  means  that  at¬ 
tention  must  also  be  given  to  stimulating — 
but  not  to  straining — whatever  vision  there 
is.  The  rattle  and  other  playthings  should 
be  colorful.  The  baby  should  be  placed 
where  he  can  see  the  sunlight  play  on  ob¬ 
jects,  though  not  shine  into  his  face,  and 
enjoy  light  and  shadow.  Precaution  should 
be  taken,  however,  against  his  developing  the 
habit  of  holding  up  his  hand  before  his  face 
to  watch  the  light  trickle  through.  It  looks 
very  sweet  in  a  tiny  baby,  but  the  grown¬ 
up  boy  who  sits  absorbed  in  such  pastime 
gives  an  appearance  of  low  mentality. 

Parents  of  children  with  normal  sight 
are  not  encouraged  to  urge  their  babies  to 
walk.  Walking  is  instinctive,  they  are  told, 
and  when  the  little  leg  muscles  are  strong 
enough,  the  baby  will  walk.  With  a  blind 
baby,  however,  the  stimuli  and  incentives 
to  walk  are  not  as  great.  The  blind  baby 
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does  not  see  the  much-desired  plaything 
just  out  of  his  reach,  which  would  tempt 
him  to  wriggle  and  push  until  he  could 
grasp  it.  So,  both  creeping  and  walking  must 
be  encouraged  by  interesting  sounds  and 
voices  at  a  close  enough  range  to  attract. 
For  the  totally  blind  baby,  fear  is  a  deter¬ 
rent,  especially  if  he  has  had  a  fall.  When 
he  shows  fear,  the  parent  must  lead  him 
by  the  hand,  being  very  careful  to  give 
him  a  sense  of  security.  He  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  from  one  person  to  another 
a  short  distance  away,  first  with  a  hand 
guiding  him  all  the  way  and  gradually 
alone.  There  should  be  laughter  and  re¬ 
joicing  when  he  takes  a  step  alone.  The 
use  of  a  Kiddie-Kar  strengthens  the  legs 
and  tempts  the  baby  to  stand.  For  the  be¬ 
ginning  walker,  a  play  pen  is  also  useful. 
It  gives  the  baby  a  small  space  in  which 
he  feels  secure.  He  can  guide  himself 
around  it.  The  wooden  beads  or  other  play¬ 
things  on  the  wires,  which  should  always 
be  present  on  a  blind  baby’s  pen,  can  be 
rattled,  or  the  bars  may  be  tapped  to  at¬ 
tract  him  from  one  side  to  the  other.  When 
he  can  walk  freely,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confine  him  to  so  small  an  area.  He 
should  be  stimulated  to  investigate  the  rest 
of  his  room  and  home  and,  later,  the  yard. 
Going  up  and  down  stairs  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  I  believe  real  stairs,  rather  than 
toy  stairways,  are  better  for  children  to 
learn  on.  In  fact,  in  all  teaching  of  blind 
children  the  best  equipment  is  that  which 
approximates  conditions  as  they  will  find 
them  in  life.  The  trips  up  and  down  the 
stairs  must  be  carefully  supervised  until 
they  can  be  made  independently.  You  will 
soon  find  your  blind  baby  can  do  this  as 
easily  and  safely  as  a  sighted  child. 

In  walking,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
feet  are  used  correctly.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  toeing  out  and  to  flat-footedness  in 
blind  children.  The  feet  are  pushed  out  as 
a  guide  to  feel  the  way  and  acquaint  the 


child  with  obstructions.  This  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  the  child  taught  to  walk  with 
feet  straight  ahead.  Much  activity  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  flat-footedness.  Running  and 
jumping,  with  special  attention  to  getting 
up  on  the  toes,  do  much  to  correct  it.  It  is 
hard  to  get  the  blind  child  to  jump  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  at  first.  In  one  case 
an  automobile  tire  was  a  help.  With  it 
placed  flat  on  the  ground,  the  little  fellow 
jumped  in  and  out  of  it,  and,  if  he  lost  his 
balance,  it  was  a  comfortable  place  to  sit 
down.  Some  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
walk  always  on  tiptoe — a  practice  not  so 
serious  at  first  in  the  tiny  child,  since  it 
does  counteract  flat-foot,  but  still  some¬ 
thing  not  to  be  allowed  for  habitual  walk¬ 
ing.  Freedom  of  activity  in  a  sufficiently 
large  space  with  which  the  blind  baby  has 
become  familiar  so  that  he  is  not  afraid, 
will  do  much  to  assure  normal  gait  and 
use  of  the  legs.  Running  freely  and  walk¬ 
ing  rapidly  are  possible  for  the  blind  child 
in  familiar  and  unrestricted  space.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  encourage  a  more  de¬ 
liberate  rate  of  speed  for  all  ordinary  loco¬ 
motion.  This  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
very  ugly  mannerism  of  groping.  The  use 
of  the  hand  reaching  forward  to  ward  off 
contacts  with  objects  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  If  the  child  walks  slowly  and  gives 
attention,  he  will  be  able  to  sense  near  ob¬ 
jects.  He  can  also  be  taught  how  to  orient 
himself  in  a  slightly  familiar  place  and 
often  to  go  about  in  unfamiliar  rooms  by 
touching  objects  in  a  natural  way  with  the 
hand  at  the  side. 

Any  blind  baby,  unless  he  is  so  low- 
grade  as  to  be  classified  as  an  imbecile,  can 
learn  to  feed  himself.  Yet  I  have  known 
children  of  seven  or  eight  years  who  were 
still  being  fed,  and  others  who  have  had  no 
solid  food  because  parents  thought  blind¬ 
ness  precluded  this.  As  soon  as  the  baby 
shows  any  interest  in  holding  the  spoon, 
training  should  be  begun.  If  the  interest 
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does  not  appear,  it  should  be  stimulated. 
The  baby’s  hand  may  be  placed  on  the 
spoon  as  the  mother  carries  it  to  his  mouth. 
The  first  efforts  should  be  used  with  food 
that  the  baby  especially  likes,  and  every 
effort  should  be  rewarded  by  a  satisfactory 
mouthful.  It  is,  in  part,  for  this  reason 
that  I  advocate  the  use  of  the  spoon-in-the- 
fist  position  as  opposed  to  the  spoon  against 
the  third  finger  and  supported  by  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  latter  is  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  many  nurseries  on  the  ground 
that  the  correct  holding  should  be  taught 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  possible  for  a 
child  of  eighteen  months  to  learn  to  feed 
himself,  but  at  that  time  he  can  hold  much 
more  securely  with  his  fist,  the  handle  of 
the  spoon  supported  between  the  thumb 
and  all  four  fingers.  Moreover,  the  motion 
is  a  shoulder  movement  rather  than  the 
finer  co-ordination  involved  in  the  more 
adult  fashion  of  grasp.  With  this  firmer 
hold  the  spoon  may  be  kept  right  side  up, 
and  thus  the  carrying  of  only  an  empty 
spoon  to  the  mouth  will  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  after  the  child  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  feeding  himself  and 
has  developed  the  finer  co-ordination,  to 
transfer  to  the  more  socially  acceptable 
position.  Recently  a  child  under  my  care 
achieved  this  when  I  wanted  him  to  change  • 
for  purposes  of  demonstration,  and  was 
able  to  eat  his  entire  bowl  of  oatmeal  with 
equal  ease  in  the  new  position  immediately 
after  being  shown  it.  If  a  child  is  older  and 
his  muscular  development  permits  it,  by 
all  means  use  the  “correct”  way  at  the 
start.  In  the  early  stages  you  must  keep  in 
mind  that  many  trips  from  bowl  to  mouth 
tire  tiny  folk  whose  muscles  are  not  yet 
accustomed  to  strenuous  exercise.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  complete  the  feeding  yourself  than 
to  overtire  him  and  destroy  his  eagerness 
and  interest  in  self-feeding. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  child  should 
have  a  small  table  and  chair  suitable  to 


his  size.  He  should  be  fed  alone,  away  from 
the  criticism  of  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  distress  over  the  spilled  food 
and  untidy  appearance  that  are  inevitable 
in  the  beginning.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  develop  self-help 
early,  and  that  eating  nicely  will  come 
with  patient  training.  The  small  table  is 
valuable  equipment  for  much  of  the  child’s 
play.  Seated  at  it,  in  a  chair  that  permits 
a  comfortable  and  correct  placing  of  the 
feet  on  the  floor,  he  can  use  his  play  ma¬ 
terials  without  acquiring  postural  defects. 

All  children  learn  through  play.  The 
blind  child  is  no  exception  to  this.  In  fact, 
it  is  most  important  that  his  waking  hours 
be  filled  with  some  sort  of  occupation.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  be  constantly  at¬ 
tended,  but  he  should  be  supplied  with 
something  to  busy  him.  The  child  does  not 
require  expensive  and  complicated  toys.  If 
you  can  buy  him  but  one  thing,  I  believe 
this  should  be  blocks.  They  should  not  be 
too  small,  not  less  than  about  the  two-and- 
a-half-inch  size.  These  are  better  for  baby 
hands  than  the  one-inch  cubes  which  re¬ 
quire  a  more  difficult  grasp  of  fingers. 
They  are  made  now  with  faces  differently 
designed,  one  side  raised  letters,  another 
side  smooth  paint,  a  third  embossed  pic¬ 
tures,  and  one  divided  diagonally  with  one 
side  raised,  etc.  This  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  distinguishing  different  kinds  of 
surfaces  and  developing  recognition  by 
touch.  All  kinds  of  larger  blocks  and  many 
shapes  are  interesting  and  useful.  You  may 
have  a  clever  woodworker  in  your  family 
who  can  make  these  at  home.  Do  not  be 
concerned  if  your  child  spends  hours  pil¬ 
ing  these,  or  other  little  toys,  in  pails  or 
boxes,  only  to  dump  them  out  and  begin 
again ;  or  carries  them  here  and  there  and 
back.  This  manipulating  is  what  helps  his 
hands  and  arms  to  grow.  Piling  and  con¬ 
structing  in  designs  will  come  in  time, 
when  he  is  ready  for  it.  The  importance  of 
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this  handling  inclines  me  to  include  a  box 
for  the  blocks  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
blind  child’s  equipment.  In  fact,  I  should 
say  boxes ,  for  I  have  often  found  children 
more  interested  in  the  box  and  cover  than 
in  the  contents.  Pasteboard  boxes,  old 
coffee  cans  with  smooth,  rounded  edges, 
and  wooden  boxes  with  hinged  covers  make 
delightful  and  fascinating  pastime.  Open¬ 
ing,  closing,  turning  upside  down,  filling 
and  emptying  and  closing  again — each 
movement  makes  the  little  muscles  grow 
stronger  and  harder. 

Drag  toys  of  all  kinds  are  favorites,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  rattle  or  tinkle  as  they  go. 
When  they  get  caught  in  some  too  narrow 
passageway,  do  not  run  to  extricate  them. 
Let  your  child  solve  the  problem,  himself. 
If  it  becomes  too  difficult  a  task  or  arouses 
anger,  suggest  a  way  to  release  it  and  help 
him  to  do  this  only  if  necessary.  These 
smaller  drag  toys  can  be  followed  by 
wagons,  rather  small,  easily  running  ones 
for  the  tiny  tot,  though  you  will  be  amazed 
at  how  large  and  heavy  a  wagon  a  little 
fellow  can  pull.  These  can  be  used  to  ride 
in,  to  push  oneself  about  the  yard — 
and  splendid  exercise  it  gives  for  the  push¬ 
ing  leg,  which  should,  of  course,  be  alter¬ 
nated.  For  other  outdoor  play  there  should 
be  sand-boxes,  a  pail,  and  shovel  (old  pans 
and  spoons  serve  just  as  well). 

At  about  four  years  of  age,  or  whenever 
the  finer  muscular  control  is  achieved,  cut¬ 
ting  with  scissors  and  wooden-bead  string¬ 
ing  may  be  added.  The  scissors  should  have 
the  rounded  point  of  the  kindergarten  va¬ 
riety.  Free-hand  cutting  of  newspaper  and 
wrapping  paper  in  strips  or  shapes  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  child  will  improve  hand  control 
and  prepare  for  later  kindergarten  work, 
as  well  as  fill  many  hours  of  play.  For 
stringing  beads,  the  large  wooden  beads 
should  be  used  first  and  the  shoestring 
should  have  a  long  tip.  One  clever  mother 
whose  child  had  difficulty  at  first  used  a 


flexible  covered  wire  instead  of  the  shoe¬ 
lace.  Later  the  child  used  the  smaller 
wooden  beads  and,  to  my  surprise,  even 
tiny  glass  ones  with  her  mother’s  sewing- 
needle.  Hammer,  nails,  saws — real  tools — 
can  be  used  by  the  more  mature  four-  or 
five-year-old.  Musical  toys,  toy  instru¬ 
ments,  not  only  interest  the  child  at  this 
age  but  train  the  sense  of  rhythm.  The 
drum  and  triangle  are  especially  helpful 
for  this.  Inexpensive  Victrolas  with  small 
records  of  nursery  rhymes  and  games  can 
be  played  by  the  child  himself.  Dolls  of  all 
kinds  are  good  at  all  ages.  With  clothes 
that  can  be  removed  they  furnish  a  splen¬ 
did  incentive,  as  well  as  practice,  for  the 
child’s  training  in  dressing  and  undress¬ 
ing  himself.  The  normal  blind  child  should 
be  able  to  do  this  except  for  shoelace-tying, 
by  his  fifth  year. 

Ability  to  play  alone  and  direct  one’s 
own  play  is  most  desirable.  Successful 
achievement  in  this  makes  it  more  possible 
for  the  blind  child  to  derive  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  play,  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  other  children.  Do  everything  to 
make  this  possible  and  encourage  your 
blind  child  to  have  sighted  playmates.  The 
give-and-take  of  such  relationships,  the 
sharing  of  toys,  and  the  development  of 
ability  to  get  along  with  others  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  child’s  personality 
growth. 

Someone  should  occasionally  check  to  see 
that  the  child  is  using  his  playthings.  Oth¬ 
erwise  he  may  fall  into  certain  meaning¬ 
less,  repetitive  habits  known  as  “blind- 
isms.  ”  “  What  shall  I  do  to  break  my  child 
of  rubbing  his  eyes?”  the  distraught 
mother  asks.  Of  all  “blindisms”  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  common,  most  persistent, 
and  hardest  to  correct.  Our  first  effort, 
should  be  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
habit.  The  use  of  elbow  cuffs  with  the  tiny 
baby  at  the  first  sign  of  eye-rubbing  is 
permissible  if  not  too  long  a  period  is  re- 
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quired.  One  hesitates  to  tie  down  little 
hands  or  to  restrict  the  activities  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  all,  and  especially  to  blind  children. 
If  you  are  constantly  with  the  child,  a  gen¬ 
tle  removing  of  the  hand,  followed  by  plac¬ 
ing  some  object  or  plaything  in  it,  helps. 
Toys  requiring  the  use  of  both  hands  often 
prevent  the  habit.  When  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  be  appealed  to,  he  often  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  idea  that  grown-ups  do  not 
do  this,  and,  especially  as  he  nears  the 
kindergarten  age,  that  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  keep  their  hands  away  from  their 
faces.  Other  mannerisms,  such  as  waving 
the  fingers  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  let  the 
light  trickle  through,  swaying  of  the  body, 
meaningless  jumping,  and  twirling  of 
arms,  should  be  discouraged.  They  usually 
indicate  a  lack  of  normal  activity  and  a 
misdirection  of  abundant  energy.  If  you 
furnish  more  interesting  and  useful  occu¬ 
pations,  these  will  vanish. 

Holding  the  head  down  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  “blindism.”  The  blind  child 
has  no  incentive  to  keep  his  head  up  as 
does  the  sighted  child  to  look  about  him. 
You  should  therefore  teach  him  to  carry 
his  head  erect.  He  can  check  this  position 
himself  by  standing  up  against  the  wall  to 
see  if  the  back  of  his  head  is  flat  against  it. 
You  should  further  teach  him  to  turn  his 
face  toward,  and  to  look  up  at,  people 
when  he  is  talking  with  them.  Likewise, 
when  he  is  at  play,  he  should  “look”  at 
his  play  material.  In  short,  in  every  way 
he  should  conform  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  habits  of  the  sighted.  He  cannot  imi¬ 
tate  many  of  these  unless  you  show  him, 
although  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  in 
how  many  little  ways  a  blind  child  will 
copy  actions  determined  from  hearing 
about  them,  such  as  reading  a  book,  that 
is,  holding  it  and  turning  the  pages  slowly. 
For  some  children  with  a  small  amount  of 
vision  and  an  eye  condition  which  makes 
direct  light  into  the  eye  painful,  holding 


up  the  head  is  extremely  difficult.  In  such 
cases  an  oculist  should  be  consulted  to  see 
if  this  can  be  helped  by  the  use  of  dark 
glasses.  Where  there  is  no  relief,  the  best 
one  can  do  is  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
the  head  when  talking.  Care  should  be 
taken  also  to  have  the  child  practice  the 
correct  head  position  in  a  dimly  lighted 
room  in  order  to  counteract  the  stretching 
of  the  neck  muscles  at  other  times.  This 
inability  to  face  light  usually  becomes  less 
marked  as  the  child  grows  older. 

In  line  with  your  efforts  to  have  your 
child  appear  as  pleasing  as  possible  is  the 
need  to  make  disfigured  eyes  as  little  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  can  be  done.  Such  eyes, 
when  permanently  and  totally  blind, 
should,  on  your  oculist’s  recommendation, 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  artificial  eyes. 
You  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  the 
improved  appearance.  Where  there  is  sight 
remaining  or  hope  of  restoring  vision,  un¬ 
sightly  eyes  may  be  shielded  by  glasses 
with  tinted  or  frosted  lenses.  This  should 
be  done  while  the  child  is  still  young,  not 
only  for  aesthetic  purposes,  but  also  so  that 
he  may  early  accustom  himself  to  their 
use. 

Although  this  article  is  concerned  not 
with  medical  care  but  with  the  training  of 
the  blind  child,  I  should  like  to  admonish 
parents  to  take  such  measures  as  reputable 
oculists  advise  for  improvement  of  the 
child’s  eye  condition  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  Not  only  are  the  chances  better  of 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  what¬ 
ever  vision  can  be  restored,  but  also  the 
child  will  receive  that  many  more  years  of 
use  of  the  eyes  at  a  time  when,  I  believe, 
he  will  learn  more  from  using  his  sight 
than  at  any  other  age. 

The  pre-school  years  are  an  important 
time  in  the  child ’s  mental  development. 
No  one  would  venture  to  estimate  how 
much  the  sighted  child  learns  in  those 
years  by  just  using  his  eyes.  For  this  rea- 
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son  it  is  very  necessary  that  much  special 
attention  be  given  the  blind  baby  at  this 
time.  During  the  first  year,  and  especially 
when  the  baby  is  first  learning  to  talk,  the 
names  of  toys  given  to  him  should  be 
spoken  as  they  are  put  into  his  hand.  As 
mother  dresses  him,  she  should  say,  “Now 
the  stocking,  now  the  shoe,  etc.”  She 
should  say  “foot”  as  she  puts  his  hand  on 
it,  then  “toes,”  etc.,  each  time  touching 
the  part  of  his  body  named.  When  he  has 
learned  to  talk,  the  never-ending  stream  of 
questions  should  be  patiently  answered.  If 
he  doesn’t  ask  them,  he  must  be  told  many 
tilings.  His  attention  must  be  called  to 
snow  and  rain,  sand,  plants,  animals,  etc., 
and  he  must  touch  them.  If  he  has  initia¬ 
tive,  let  him  investigate  things  for  himself 
rather  than  describe  them  to  him.  Later 
when  he  talks  about  them,  note  and  call 
his  attention  to  what  he  has  overlooked. 
When  a  bird  sings  or  a  dog  barks,  he 
should  not  only  be  told  what  the  sound  is 
made  by,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  for 
him  to  see  the  bird  or  dog  first-hand.  Mod¬ 
els  for  those  animals  which  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured  or  which  it  is  unwise  for  him  to 
touch  can  be  seen  on  a  visit  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  if  one  is  available. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  can  be  interested, 
he  should  be  read  to.  The  first  books  should 
be  those  which  touch  the  life  the  child 
knows.  For  instance,  a  country  child  will 
like  Tippett’s  Singing  Farmer ,  while  his 
/  Live  in  the  City  will  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  city  child.  I  mention  these  also  because 
of  their  singing  quality  which  always  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  little  child.  There  are  many 
delightful  modern  books  that  deal  with  the 
homely,  everyday  things  of  life.  Many  of 
these  are  illustrated,  and,  if  your  child  has 
some  little  vision,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  get  what  he  can  from  pictures.  In  fact, 
you  should  never  assume  that  anything 
will  not  be  enjoyed  by  your  blind  child. 
The  totally  blind  little  tot  “plays  read¬ 


ing,”  even  to  pretending  to  look  close  and 
read.  Blind  children  in  our  residential 
schools  go  to  puppet  shows  and  enjoy  them 
immensely.  In  our  day-school  classes  the 
primary  children  make  their  puppets  and 
put  on  their  own  show.  Attendance  at  any 
kind  of  a  performance  is  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  educationally  if,  in  addition  to  your 
own  explanations  of  things  that  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  only  by  sight,  an  opportunity  is 
made  for  the  child  to  get  actual  contact 
with  the  actors,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  pup¬ 
pet  show,  the  puppets.  You  will  find  people 
very  glad  to  make  these  things  possible. 
When  your  little  child  hears  the  fire- 
engine,  do  not  stop  with  explaining  what  it 
is,  but  arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  fire-station. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  increasing  the  experience  of  these 
little  slmt-in  folk  who  must  secure  their  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  world  about  them  through  the 
conscious  efforts  of  those  responsible  for 
their  training.  Furthermore,  these  experi¬ 
ences  should  include  the  greatest  amount  of 
first-hand  information.  The  child  should  be 
led  to  make  his  own  critical  investigations. 
A  word  from  you  helps  him  to  discover  for 
himself,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  my  four- 
year-olds  did,  that  old  apple-tree  trunks 
are  rough  and  the  young  ones  smooth.  We 
teach  our  children  that  the  sun  is  yellow, 
the  grass  green,  and  the  snow  white.  What 
does  it  mean  to  him  ?  Does  it  matter  ?  He 
asks  you  “What  color  is  this?”  and  later 
on  he,  too,  can  talk  the  language  of  the 
seeing. 

So  he  goes  on  with  his  tiny  hands  show¬ 
ing  him  what  life  about  him  is.  It  is  all 
right  to  teach  him  rhymes  and  counting 
and  the  like.  A  blind  child  memorizes  read¬ 
ily.  Don’t,  I  beg  of  you,  show  him  off  for 
this.  Do  not  let  an  admiring  group  marvel 
at  his  wonderful  mind.  Do,  though,  spend 
much  time  planning  ways  for  him  to  se¬ 
cure  as  nearly  adequate  information  as  he 

can  and  fill  his  time  with  activity  and  the 
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happiness  that  comes  from  being  busy  and 
learning. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  train  the  small 
blind  baby  in  your  own  home.  This  will 
mean  that  an  infinite  amount  of  time  and 
of  patience  must  be  expended  by  someone. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  yourselves  or  ar¬ 
range  for  someone  else  to  do  it  for  you,  if 
your  child  lias  other  physical  defects  or 
mental  incapacity  which  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  cope  with  the  situation,  send 
him  to  a  nursery  for  blind  babies.  The 
parting  may  be  hard,  but,  if  your  love  for 
your  child  is  great  enough,  you  will 
bravely  endure  the  separation  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  success  and  happiness  that 
will  be  his  in  later  life. 

When  your  child  is  five,  if  he  is  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  developed  and  wisely 
trained,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  attend  a  regular  kindergarten.  Even 
in  public  school  systems  maintaining 
braille  classes,  a  blind  child  is  sent  to 
kindergarten  with  the  normally-sighted 
children.  If,  however,  your  child  is  imma¬ 
ture,  or  if  he  has  not  learned  control  and 
ability  to  play  with  other  children,  it  will 
be  better  to  delay  his  enrolment,  while  you 
increase  your  efforts  to  achieve  better 
development. 

At  six  years  of  age,  or  when  the  psy¬ 
chologist  and  kindergarten  teacher  feel 
yrour  child  is  mentally  ready  for  reading, 
he  should  go  to  a  special  school  for  the 
blind.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  live  in  a  community  which  provides 
day-school  training  for  blind  children, 
your  child  can  begin  his  education  at  once. 
Day-school  classes  not  only  admit,  but  pre¬ 
fer  to  accept,  children  at  six  years  of  age. 
Many  residential  schools  do  not  enrol  chil- 
dren  at  that  age.  Some  nursery  schools  for 
blind  babies  and  some  local  organizations 
for  the  blind  provide  classes  for  the  years 
intervening  between  kindergarten  and  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  state  institutions  for  the 


blind.1  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  such 
opportunity  unless  some  adequate  training 
can  be  provided  in  your  own  community. 

You  will  recall  that  we  were  considering 
three  phases  of  the  blind  child’s  training: 
the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  emo¬ 
tional.  Like  the  proverbial  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  emo¬ 
tional.  You  may  secure  for  your  child  the 
finest  physical  growth  and  control,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  adaptation  to  his  blindness ;  you 
may  achieve  an  alert  mind  with  a  wealth  of 
background  obtained  through  his  other 
senses;  but,  if  he  has  not  attained  an  emo¬ 
tional  adjustment  to  his  handicap,  you 
have  failed.  To  be  sure,  the  success  in  the 
physical  training  makes  possible  a  better 
mental  development,  and  well-rounded 
growth  in  both  makes  easier,  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to,  emotional  stability.  Yet  many  of 
the  failures  in  blind  adults,  well-trained 
physically  and  mentally  in  spite  of  their 
handicap,  are  due  to  their  emotional  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

It  is  therefore  most  essential  that  much 
attention  be  given  not  only  to  your  own, 
but  also  to  your  child’s,  attitude  toward 
his  handicap.  It  is  inevitable  that  parents 
of  a  blind  child  should  feel  intense  grief 
over  their  child’s  condition.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  ever  become  fully  reconciled.  To  be 
sure,  as  the  child  adapts  himself  to  his  con¬ 
dition,  this  grief  is  lessened,  but,  generally 
speaking,  I  believe  parents  feel  the  handi¬ 
cap  more  keenly  than  the  child  ever  does. 
Moreover,  the  child  may  be  spared  that 
devastating  feeling  of  inferiority  if  he  is 
so  trained  that  he  develops  a  sense  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  achievement  before  he  reaches 
the  age  at  which  he  becomes  conscious  that 
blindness  is  an  affliction.  This  means  that 
parents  must  control  their  grief,  not  pity 
their  child  nor  allow  him  to  pity  himself. 

1  Information  regarding  such  schools  may  be  secured 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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This  does  not  necessitate  an  avoidance 
of  speaking-  of  your  child’s  condition.  In 
a  letter  to  the  mother  of  a  blind  child,  a 
worker  writes:  “The  child  should  know  his 
limitation,  but  not  be  constantly  reminded 
of  it.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  word 
‘  *  blind  ’  ’  out  of  your  vocabulary  ;  you  and 
your  friends  may  mention  your  child ’s 
handicap,  but  do  it  unemotionally.  Distin¬ 
guish  between  pity  and  sympathy.  When 
the  task  is  hard,  such  as  tying  a  bow  on 
that  shoelace  in  the  dark,  a  sympathetic, 
“Yes,  son,  I  know  it  is  hard,  but  it  will 
come  in  time,  ’  ’  is  all  right.  ‘  ‘  Poor  child, 
it’s  too  bad,”  and  condoning  the  cruel  re¬ 
marks  that  sighted  children  often  make, 
such  as  calling  your  child  “blind”  or 
“Pop-eye”  or  “Squint,”  do  not  help  him, 
but  do  create  self-pity.  So  make  light  of 
such  episodes,  assure  him  that  the  children 
do  not  mean  it,  that  such  teasing  will  be 
discontinued  if  he  does  not  pay  attention 
to  it.  If  you  treat  his  blindness  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  and  if  you  train  him  so  that, 
as  a  playmate,  his  ability  to  join  in  is  more 
apparent  than  his  eye  condition,  many 
such  scenes  will  be  avoided.  This  can  be 
brought  about  if,  in  the  pre-school  years, 
parents  spare  the  child  tearful  regrets  and 
bend  their  efforts  toward  developing  op¬ 
portunities  for  him  to  feel  a  sense  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  family  circle.  Even  as  a  tiny 
child  he  begins  to  help  mother  by  putting 
his  toys  away.  To  be  sure,  there  must  be  a 
place  for  them  easily  accessible  to  him. 
Later  he  helps  put  the  silver  on  the  table, 
or  he  may  wipe  it,  and  then  comes  the 
proud  day  when  he  can  handle  more 
fragile  dishes  and  pour  milk  for  his  own 
cereal.  His  plate  or  bowl  of  food  may  also 
be  carried  if  the  distance  is  short  and  the 
way  clear.  Care  should  be  taken  in  these 
early  tasks  that  dishes  are  not  too  full  and 
that  accidents  do  not  occur.  If  one  does 
befall  him,  there  must  be  no  scolding,  no 
distress  over  the  broken  dishes  and  spilled 


food,  but  encouragement  for  a  greater  care 
and  firmer  hand  next  time.  Little  services 
rendered  to  other  members  of  the  family 
make  your  blind  child  the  proud  doer  of 
deeds  rather  than  the  spoiled  receiver  of 
attentions  from  everyone  else. 

One  of  the  biggest  pitfalls  of  the  parents 
of  a  blind  child  is  the  danger  of  indul¬ 
gence.  Parents,  in  their  desire  to  offset  or 
make  up  for  the  misfortune  of  the  child’s 
handicap,  permit  him  all  sorts  of  extra 
pleasures  and  favors,  and  excuse  him  from 
duties  lest  they  be  distasteful.  In  this  they 
err  on  two  scores — one  that  it  is  poor  train¬ 
ing  and  in  the  long  run  an  injustice,  not 
a  kindness,  to  the  child ;  the  other,  that  in 
differentiating  in  behavior  toward  the 
handicapped  child,  they  accentuate  his  un¬ 
likeness  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
ill-trained  blind  child  becomes  the  ill- 
natured  blind  adult,  and  nothing  is  more 
pathetic  or  unfortunate  than  those  blind 
adults  who  are  so  disagreeable  that  no  one 
is  willing  to  give  them  companionship. 
Happy  is  the  blind  child  whose  parents 
keep  a  firm  hand  and  a  careful  check  on 
their  sympathies  so  that  he  grows  up  man¬ 
nerly  and  considerate  of  others  and  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  the  joy  of  sharing  pleasure 
and  possessions  and  doing  favors  for  his 
friends.  The  development  of  such  satisfac¬ 
tions  crowds  out  any  tendencies  to  morbid 
attitudes  toward  his  blindness.  His  delight 
in  doing  things  prevents  the  growth  of  that 
unwholesome  feeling  that  the  world  owes 
him  something. 

Thus  the  opportunity  lies  in  your  hands, 
in  the  pre-school  years,  to  build  for  your 
child,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  a  well- 
rounded  personality.  The  training  of  his 
body  and  mind  means  many  hours  of  your 
attention  and  an  insistence  on  his  self- 
help.  The  development  of  his  emotional 
stability  means  the  control  of  your  grief 
and  sympathy.  In  so  far  as  you  achieve  this, 
you  assure  for  him  a  useful  and  happy  life.. 


LEATHER  WORK 

By  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 


ARTICLES  made  of  leather,  by  means. 
jlV  of  punching  and  ‘  ‘  thonging 7  ’  ( lacing ) 
edges,  are  practical  and  easily  made  by 
people  without  sight.  They  find  a  ready  re¬ 
tail  market  and  provide  good  wages  on  a 
piece-work  basis.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  manufactured  commercial  leather  work, 
some  of  which  is  very  charming,  but  we 
may  not  appreciate  how  delightful  leather 
is  as  a  medium  with  which  to  work,  and 
the  many  possibilities  there  are  for  those 
who  are  deft  with  their  hands. 

Deftness  means,  of  course,  good  co-ordi¬ 
nation,  patience,  and  enough  rhythm  of 
movement  to  carry  the  punch  along  an 
edge,  and  insert  it  at  even  distances  with¬ 
out  having  previously  measured  where  the 
holes  are  to  be  cut.  To  acquire  this  tech¬ 
nique  does  not  require  any  great  skill,  but 
it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  people  with¬ 


out  sight  who  do  this  work  well  are  not  the 
major  group  in  any  organization.  Usually, 
they  are  few  in  number  and  have  one  point 
in  common — appreciation  of  high  standards 
of  workmanship.  This  ability,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  an  age  limit, 
nor  require  any  physical  endurance. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  production  as 
much  on  a  retail  basis  as  possible  for,  as 
soon  as  we  strike  the  wholesale  market,  we 
immediately  meet  the  competition  of  the 
commercially  manufactured  articles  made 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  home  market 
can  absorb  the  production  in  its  own  vicin¬ 
ity,  provided  discrimination  is  used  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  output.  Articles  that 
can  be  made  of  leather  are  numberless — 
pocket-books,  desk  pads,  book  covers,  sew¬ 
ing-cases,  traveling-cases,  slippers,  etc. 


Cutting  is  done  on  a  slab  of 
marble,  the  pattern  held  firmly 
to  the  leather  with  the  left  hand, 
the  knife  in  tlie  right. 
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Leather  work  should,  and  can,  be  done 
under  the  best  possible  physical  conditions, 
whether  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  home. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  type  of  work  often  carried 
to  the  hospital  bed  when  used  for  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy.  In  the  workshop  or  at  home, 
the  worker  should  occupy  a  chair  in  which 
he  is  perfectly  comfortable  in  order  to  have 
freedom  of  relaxed  movement  in  his  wrist 
and  arm.  A  table  with  a  hard,  polished 
surface,  or  a  metal  or  glass  top  should  be 
near  enough  to  hold  all  material  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

If  good  work  is  to  be  done,  good  tools 
must  be  had  and  they  must  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  The  equipment  is  not  elaborate, 
and,  although  the  following  articles  are 
found  necessary,  they  can  all  be  purchased 
for  not  more  than  ten  dollars — probably 
less.  (Prices  given  below  are  approximate.) 

Tracing  wheel  (spur  wheel)  ..  $0.35  (approximate) 


Shoemaker’s  knife  (Avell-sharp- 
ened) 

Handle  . 60  “ 

Blades  . 25  ea. 

Tile,  slab  of  marble,  slate,  or 

heavy  glass  .  1.50  to  2.75 

Light  mallet  for  punch . 80 


Lead  block  or  10"  square  of 
hard  wood  (costs  very  lit¬ 
tle) 

Revolving  punch  or  saddler 

punch  of  medium  size.  .  .  1.75 
Marking  punch  (3  holes) — a 
French  tool  used  for  Ve¬ 
netian  thonging,  not  essen¬ 
tial  for  beginners 
Hard  pencil 

Triangle,  T-square,  and  right- 
angle  square,  marked  with 
inches,  and  steel  ruler.  .  1.25  ea.  (approx.) 
Thumb  tacks 

Oil-stone  for  sharpening  tools 
Scissors,  penknife,  awl 
Triangle  dividers 
Cardboard  for  cutting  patterns 

Although  there  are  many  kinds  of 
leather,  differing  in  weight,  color,  texture, 
etc.,  these  are  the  most  generally  used : 


Rawhide — Cowhide 
Calfskin 

Sheepskin — Chamois 
Morocco 

Skiver  (a  form  of  sheepskin  or  a  split 
skin ) 

Goatskin 

Pigskin 

Vellum. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  purchase  to 
secure  a  perfect,  unclouded  surface.  Use 
light-weight  and  pliable  leather  for  small 
articles,  heavy  for  those  which  are  to  stand 
hard  wear.  Calf  is  the  best  for  all  fine  work. 
As  in  the  case  of  tools,  use  good  skins  for 
good  work,  and  do  not  consider  any  of  the 
paper  substitutes,  for  the  difference  in  price 
will  not  be  great  enough  to  warrant  it. 

Leather  is  sold  by  the  skin  or  half-skin, 
and  the  price  is  computed  by  the  square 
foot.  The  average  size  of  a  skin  is  about 
eight  to  twelve  square  feet,  and  it  might 
run  in  price  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two 
or  three  dollars  per  square  foot,  depending 
upon  the  kind  chosen.  Never  fold  leather 
and  do  not  keep  it  near  artificial  heat.  For 
certain  purposes,  however,  it  can  be  boiled, 
and  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  cuir  bouilli. 

All  cutting  should  be  done  by  a  person 
with  sight  and  on  a  slab  of  marble  or  heavy 
glass.  Patterns  should  be  cut  carefully  and 
made  of  cardboard,  and  should  be  held  to 
the  leather  firmly  by  the  left  hand  while 
the  spur  wheel  traces  with  the  right  hand 
around  the  cardboard  pattern  on  the 
leather.  When  using  the  wheel,  always  push 
it  from  you,  and  when  using  the  knife  to 
cut  the  leather  after  it  has  been  marked, 
draw  it  toward  you.  Thongs  may  be  cut  in 
straight  lengths  by  holding  the  knife 
against  a  steel  ruler,  but  when  longer  ones 
are  needed,  cut  them  in  circular  form, 
(made  continuous  from  center  to  outside 
of  circle  by  drawing  the  leather  with  a 
rotary  motion  against  an  upright  knife). 
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The  two  thicknesses  are  punched  through 
at  the  same  time 


These  thongs  or  laces  are  cut  from  goat  or 
thin  calf.  They  can  be  cut  from  suede,  but 
these  are  not  strong  and  are  likely  to 
stretch.  The  width  of  the  thongs  depends 
very  much  on  the  size  of  the  hole  to  be  used 
and  whether  it  is  flat  or  round.  Do  not  use 
them  too  long,  as  they  can  be  easily  joined 
by  paring  the  ends  and  lapping  them.  These 
ends  are  held  with  a  little  strong  glue.  This 
paring  is  done  with  a  sharp  skiving  knife. 

When  the  article  to  be  made  has  been  cut 
out,  clip  the  edges  (which  are  to  be  laced 
together)  to  each  other  by  means  of  metal 
clips  to  hold  them  firmly.  Now,  regulate 
the  punch  to  the  size  of  hole  desired  and 
punch  the  two  thicknesses  through  at  the 
same  time.  This  may  be  done  by  holding 
the  leather  in  the  left  hand  and  punching 
holes  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  according  to  the  size 
of  article,  kind  of  leather,  and  size  of  hole. 
It  will  be  found  that  with  practice  these 
holes  can  be  made  very  evenly.  Now  that 
the  thongs  are  cut  and  the  holes  punched, 


hold  the  right  side  of  the  article  toward 
you,  put  through  the  thong  to  the  left  and 
continue  around  the  edge.  Thonging  or 
binding  may  be  made  in  one  direction  and 
left  as  single-edged  binding,  or  may  be 
crossed,  laced  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  opposite  direction.  Also,  it  may 
be  slipped  and  knotted,  making  much  more 
of  a  decoration. 

I  am  not  aware  that  metal  thonging  has 
been  attempted  by  a  person  without  sight, 
but  it  is  a  fairly  simple  process  once  the 
holes  are  cut  flat  and  held  firmly  together 
by  clips.  It  is  quite  lovely  in  silver — twenty- 
eight  gauge — and,  when  cut  in  strips,  can 
be  brought  through  the  holes  from  the  back 
and  bent  over  the  front  side  and  hammered 
down. 

There  are  endless  possibilities  for  this 
delightful  work,  as  a  trip  to  a  museum 
might  show  us,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  an 
importer  of  beautiful  hand-made  leather 
articles  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  talk 
over  the  lovely  workmanship  with  anyone 
genuinely  interested. 


Thonging  may  be  made  single  or  crossed 
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Computation  of  Analysis  of  Costs 

Measure  the  square  feet  of  leather  in  an 
article  made,  as  leather  cost  is  computed 
by  square  feet  and  runs  from  25  cents  to 
$2.00  or  more.  Count  holes  when  article  is 
finished  and  allow  one-third  of  a  cent 
(.003%)  per  hole  for  labor.  To  this  must 
be  added  cost  of  cutting  with  10  per  cent 
added  to  cost  of  material  to  cover  waste. 
Selling  and  overhead  costs  are  added  on 
the  percentage  basis  used  by  individual  or¬ 
ganizations.  Men  and  women  working  in 
their  own  homes  seldom  add  this,  but  should 
consider  all  mailing  and  express  charges. 

Cost  Analysis  on  Automobile  Pillow: 

Size — 15"  x  15"  square 
Material — Suede 

3  sq.  ft.  suede  at  .30 . $1.05 

Add  10%  waste . 10 

1  Kapok  pillow .  .35 

Labor — cutting  . 25 

Punching  and  lacing  232  holes  at  .003^ . 78 


$2.53 

Add  overhead,  selling  cost,  etc. 

Possible  retail  price . $2.75 

If  one  side  of  this  pillow  is  made  with  a 
contrasting  piece,  6V2  inches  wide,  in  the 
center,  laced  and  crossed  to  the  side  pieces. 


240  holes,  or  80  cents,  are  added  to  the  labor 
for  the  blind,  increasing  the  cost  by  that 
amount,  that  is,  to  $3.33  and  the  retail  price 
of  the  pillow  to  $3.50. 


Cost  on  Flat  Case: 

Size — 10"  x  12"  finished 
Material — Pin  seal 

2%  sq.  ft.  pin  seal  at  .30 . $0.75 

3  clips  for  fasteners . 02 

Add  10%  waste . 08 

Labor — cutting  . 15 

Punching,  lacing  102  holes  at  .003^4 . 34 

$1.34 

Add  overhead,  etc. 

Possible  retail  price . $1.50 


It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  small  cases 
and  pocket-books  can  be  made  to  retail  for 
as  little  as  50  cents  each. 

It  is  more  than  difficult  to  write  an  article 
on  a  special  craft,  giving  directions  without 
detailed  illustrations,  but  I  will  ask  any 
reader  who  might  want  to  try  it  out  for 
herself  to  get  the  leather  and  simple  tools 
and  experiment.  Experience,  after  all,  is  the 
best  teacher.  “Remember  that  leather  in 
the  form  of  pelts  was  used  by  primitive  man, 
and  its  use  is  as  old  as  that  of  basketry  and 
pottery.  ’  ’ 


THE  TRAINING  OF  BLIND  MASSEURS  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Mrs.  F.  C.  Cliaplin-Hall 


THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
at  its  headquarters  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  responsible  for  the  training  of 
blind  massage  students  of  both  sexes  for 
the  recognized  examinations  in  Great 
Britain,  and  its  School  of  Massage,  Reme¬ 
dial  Exercises,  and  Medical  Electricity  is 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  Chartered  Society 
of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  and 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

All  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  training  of  the  blind  will  agree  that 
the  loss  of  sight  stimulates  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  two  faculties — namely,  a  sensitive 
touch  and  the  power  of  concentration. 


Now,  it  is  precisely  these  two  faculties 
which  a  masseur  most  needs  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Other  things  being 
equal,  therefore,  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
assume — if  it  had  not  been  conclusively 
proved — that  the  blind  in  the  sphere  of 
massage  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
their  sighted  confreres.  Blindness  alone, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  masseur ;  there  must  be  robust 
health,  physical  strength,  a  good  education, 
intelligence,  tact,  and,  above  all,  the  gift 
of  unfailing  sympathy.  Given  these,  a 
thorough  training,  assistance  in  becoming 
established,  and,  last  but  not  least,  initia¬ 
tive  and  perseverance  on  behalf  of  the  in- 


A  Lesson  in  Anatomy — Teacher 
and  Pupil  Both  Blind 
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dividual  concerned,  the  blind  masseur  lias 
every  prospect  of  making  good. 

Preliminaries  to  Admission  to  the 

Course 

Upon  the  completion  of  an  application 
form,  the  applicant  is  required  to  undergo 
a  searching  medical  examination  and  to 
supply  a  certificate  from  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  to  the  effect  that  he  is  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons’  Act. 
lie  is  also  required  to  attend  in  the  Mas¬ 
sage  Department  of  the  Institute  for  a 
personal  interview  with  the  responsible 
officials ;  his  hands  and  shoulder  muscles 
are  critically  examined ;  and  such  points 
as  his  prospects  of  being  able,  after  quali¬ 
fying,  to  obtain  support  from  medical  men 
in  the  district  in  which  he  intends  to  settle 
are  carefully  investigated.  Should  these 
initial  negotiations  prove  satisfactory,  the 
applicant  is  then  accepted  as  a  student  and 
entered  for  the  next  course  of  training  on 
the  definite  understanding  that  he  is  on 
probation  for  one  month  from  the  date  of 
entry,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  must 
pass  a  test  examination,  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  full  course  of  training.  Ap¬ 
plicants  are  also  required  to  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  braille  reading  and  writing,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  they  can  read  and  write 
fluently. 

Course  of  Training 

The  full  course  of  training  occupies  a 
period  of  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  candidates  are  required  to  present 
themselves  for  three  separate  examinations 
— massage,  remedial  exercises  (which  form 
an  adjunct  to  massage),  and  medical  elec¬ 
tricity.  Within  the  last  year,  the  syllabus 
in  medical  electricity  has  been  considerably 
augmented  so  as  to  include  a  course  in  ad¬ 
vanced  subjects,  and  comprises  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  faradism,  galvanism,  sinusoidal 


current,  radiant  heat,  diathermy,  and  high 
frequency. 

Blind  candidates  are  presented  for  the 
examinations  in  massage  and  remedial  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage 
and  Medical  Gymnastics,  and  are  examined 
in  medical  electricity  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries. 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  massage 
training  are  anatomy,  physiology,  pa¬ 
thology,  theory  of  massage,  practical  mas¬ 
sage.  In  addition,  a  special  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  modern  orthopedics  is  included  in 
each  course,  and  students  also  undergo  a 
course  in  educational  gymnastics. 

In  qualifying  in  massage  and  Swedish 
remedial  exercises  at  the  Chartered  So¬ 
ciety’s  examinations,  the  Principal  of  the 
Massage  School,  who  is  totally  blind, 
headed  the  pass  list  with  distinction  in 
both  subjects,  in  open  competition  with 
about  three  hundred  sighted  candidates. 

In  addition  to  the  Principal  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Teachers,  all  of  whom  are  blind  or 
partially  blind,  there  are  three  visiting 
lecturers  attached  to  the  School. 

Massage  students  at  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  School  of  Massage  at¬ 
tend  at  two  of  the  large  London  hospitals 
during  their  training,  in  order  to  gain 
clinical  experience  in  massage  on  patients 
under  medical  supervision.  With  regard  to 
the  clinical  experience  in  medical  elec¬ 
tricity  which  it  is  necessary  for  candidates 
to  undergo  before  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  in  that  subject,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  inaugurated,  last  year,  an 
Evening  Electrical  Clinic,  where  patients 
attend  for  all  kinds  of  electrical  treat¬ 
ment,  the  work  being  carried  out  by  ad¬ 
vanced  students  under  the  supervision  of 
two  Medical  Officers  and  a  sighted  Sister 
in  charge. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new 
premises  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute,  which  now  house  the  Mas- 
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A  Blind  Masseur  in  a  Private  Clinie 


sage  Department  and  School,  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Electrical  Clinic,  were  officially 
opened  in  July,  1932,  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller. 

The  Evening  Electrical  Clinic  has 
proved  a  marked  success,  and  for  the  ten 
months  ending  January,  1933,  over  four 
thousand  treatments  were  carried  out  by 
blind  students.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
Clinic  is  the  interest  evinced  b}r  new  pa¬ 
tients  when  being  treated  for  the  first  time 
by  a  blind  operator.  The  psychological 
effect  is  markedly  good,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  patients  freed  from  pain  and  dis¬ 
ability  is  an  ever  growing  testimony  to 
the  work  of  the  blind  students. 


School  Equipment 

The  Massage  School  lias  been  equipped 
at  considerable  cost  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  best  and  most 
complete  set  of  appliances  obtainable  has 
been  secured.  The  premises  comprise  a 
large,  airy  gymnasium,  lecture-room,  li¬ 


brary,  bathroom  and  dressing-room  for 
men  students,  restroom  and  dressing-room 
for  women  students,  two  offices,  a  glass- 
enclosed  vestibule  (much  appreciated  by 
the  students  in  the  summer),  separate 
lavatories,  and  a  small  roof-garden. 

The  anatomy  models  in  the  Massage 
Section  are  the  most  perfect  which  can  be 
procured.  In  the  Electrical  Section  will  be 
found  instruments  specially  designed  to 
enable  the  blind  student  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  constant  current,  and 
measures  to  enable  him  to  use  exactly  the 
correct  amounts  of  drugs  in  applying  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  medical  electrical  treatments. 

The  Massage  Library 

There  is  also  a  fine  medico-scientific  li¬ 
brary  for  the  sole  use  of  blind  students 
during  training  and  of  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses  after  qualifying. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  a  student  in 
any  profession  should  not  cease  to  be  a 
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student  simply  because  lie  finishes  his 
course  of  training1  and  obtains  his  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Progress  is  the  law  of  life,  and  any 
branch  of  science  which  does  not  con¬ 
stantly  move  forward  quickly  stagnates. 
To  justify  the  claim  of  surgery  and  medi¬ 
cine  to  be  a  living  science,  and  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  needs  of  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  it  must  always  be  progressive,  and 
its  exponents  must  keep  their  minds  open 
for  the  reception  of  new  ideas  and  modify 
their  methods  in  response  to  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  cure. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
recognized  the  truth  of  this,  and  realized 
the  importance  of  providing  some  means 
by  which  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses 
under  the  care  of  its  Massage  Department 
could  keep  in  touch  with  the  advanced 
literature  which  has  grown  up  in  all 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  ac¬ 
cordingly  founded  a  medico-scientific  li¬ 
brary  of  books  in  braille  type,  making  this 
library  a  section  of  its  Massage  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  it  are  to  be  found  standard  works 
on  massage,  remedial  exercises,  medical 
electricity,  anatomy  and  physiology,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  collection  of  lectures 
and  pamphlets  on  such  subjects  as  psycho¬ 
therapy,  orthopedics,  manipulative  sur¬ 
gery,  etc.  The  use  of  the  library  is  free  to 
all  blind  persons  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  study  or  practice  of  massage. 

Professional  Magazine 

The  Massage  Journal  in  embossed  type 
is  published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  contains,  in  addition  to 
up-to-date  lectures  and  articles  on  massage 
and  kindred  subjects,  all  official  notices  of 
interest  and  importance  to  qualified  blind 
masseurs,  particulars  of  new  apparatus 
and  accessories,  and  a  special  column  de¬ 
voted  to  news  in  the  massage  world,  ex¬ 
amination  notices,  etc. 


Students’  Expenses  in  Training 

Students  attending  the  Institute’s  Mas¬ 
sage  School  fall  under  two  headings — resi¬ 
dent  and  day  pupils. 

The  first  comprises  students  whose 
homes  are  situated  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  travel  back  and  forth  daily.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  therefore  made  for  them 
to  be  accommodated  at  hostels  during  the 
time  they  are  in  training  (which,  ,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  makes  their  expenses  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  day  students).  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  they  are  accom¬ 
modated  at  hostels  and  guest-houses  for 
sighted  people,  and  are  thus,  from  their 
earliest  days  as  students  of  massage,  en¬ 
gaged  in  living  an  ordinary  normal  life  in 
all  its  phases.  The  cost  for  the  eighteen 
months’  course  in  the  case  of  resident  stu¬ 
dents  amounts  to  £360 ;  in  the  case  of  day 
students,  the  cost  is  £150,  to  which  must  be 
added  traveling  expenses  between  their 
homes  and  the  Institute  and  the  cost  of 
lunch  and  tea  (five  days  a  week)  in  the 
Institute’s  restaurant.  These  figures  are 
not  inclusive  of  students’  clothing,  pocket- 
money,  or  traveling  expenses  at  holidays. 

Recreation  and  Sport 

With  regard  to  the  social  life  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  facilities  are  available  by  way  of 
concert  and  theater  tickets,  dancing,  row¬ 
ing,  chess,  etc.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
voluntary  helpers  to  read  aloud  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  take  them  for  walks  at  week¬ 
ends.  The  latter  arrangement  applies  more 
particularly  to  students  not  residing  in 
their  own  homes  during  training. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  by  the  Massage 
Department  to  the  students  ’  health  while 
they  are  under  the  Institute’s  care,  and 
this  includes  such  special  services  as  dental 
treatment  and  the  care  of  any  eye  condi¬ 
tion  requiring  specialized  attention. 
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Establishing  the  Blind  Masseur 
and  Masseuse 

The  two  most  important  aspects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  training  of  the  blind  for 
the  profession  of  massage  in  Great  Britain 
are,  first,  the  very  careful  selection  of  can¬ 
didates  and,  second,  the  establishing  of  the 
qualified  blind  masseur  and  masseuse  in 
practice.  Some  idea  has  already  been  given 
with  regard  to  the  care  and  attention  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  and 
a  word  about  the  settlement  of  the  blind 
masseur  will,  no  doubt,  also  be  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  whereas  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  entirely  responsible  for 
the  training  of  all  blind  massage  students 
irrespective  of  whether  they  fall  under  the 
category  of  civilian,  ex-service,  or  St. 
Dunstan’s  students,  the  settlement  and  es¬ 
tablishing  of  the  two  former  are  carried 
out  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  St.  Dunstan’s  is  responsible  entirely 
for  the  settlement  of  St.  Dunstan’s  mas¬ 
seurs  upon  the  successful  termination  of 
their  training.  It  is,  therefore,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  settlement  of  civilian  and 
ex-service  massage  students  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangements  hold  good. 

When  the  blind  massage  student  suc¬ 
cessfully  qualifies  in  all  three  examina¬ 
tions,  the  National  Institute  takes  steps  to 
enable  him  (or  her)  to  equip  a  private 
massage  and  electrical  clinic,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  situated  in  the  individual’s  own  home. 
This  means  the  setting  aside  of  a  suitable 
room,  or  rooms,  furnished  and  equipped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus.  Steps  are 
taken  to  send  out  personal  letters  to  medi¬ 
cal  men  in  the  district  in  which  the  blind 
masseur  intends  to  practice,  so  as  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  local  doctors  and  surgeons 
and  enlist  their  support ;  for  it  is  not  per¬ 
missible  for  qualified  masseurs  to  treat  pa¬ 
tients  except  under  the  supervision  or  on 


the  recommendation  of  a  registered  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner.  Wherever  possible,  repre¬ 
sentations  are  made  to  the  local  hospitals, 
as  it  is  wise  for  the  masseur  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  part-  or  full-time  position,  paid 
or  voluntary,  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital,  as 
this  brings  him  to  the  notice  of  many  of 
the  doctors  practicing  in  the  neighborhood. 

Where  necessary,  the  National  Institute 
also  undertakes  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  a 
period,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  concerned,  so  as  to  give  him  a 
thoroughly  good  start  and  enable  him  to 
maintain  himself  on  a  professional  basis. 
Such  financial  assistance,  if  rendered,  is 
controlled  by  the  National  Institute’s  ap¬ 
propriate  committee,  and  revised  quar¬ 
terly,  so  that  the  individual’s  progress  and 
earnings  may  be  considered  when  continu¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  this  form  of  assistance. 

Steps  are  also  taken,  after  blind  mas¬ 
seurs  are  well  established,  to  continue  pur¬ 
chasing  for  them,  at  the  most  favorable 
rates,  apparatus  or  appliances  which  may 
be  required  for  their  professional  work, 
and  hundreds  of  orders  are  dealt  with  in 
this  way  by  the  Institute’s  Massage  De¬ 
partment  as  an  additional  service  to  the 
blind  masseur  in  practice. 

In  England,  blind  masseurs  may  not  ad¬ 
vertise,  but  in  this  connection  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  (a 
professional  body  formed  in  1919  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  advance  the  professional  in¬ 
terests  of  qualified  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses)  is  able  to  undertake  suitable 
forms  of  advertising,  and  to  arrange  for 
general  publicity,  so  as  to  keep  the  work 
of  the  blind  masseur  constantly  before  the 
medical  profession  and  the  general  public. 
This  Association  has  strong  medical  back¬ 
ing,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  in 
medical  and  lay  papers,  describing  the 
training,  qualifications,  and  experience  of 
its  members.  The  Association  acts  as  recog- 
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nizecl  agent  for  two  large  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  which  undertake  all  forms  of  life, 
personal  accident  and  sickness,  home  pro¬ 
tection,  and  motor  insurances  for  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses.  Up-to-date  lists 
of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  insurance  companies,  schools, 
chemists,  sports  clubs,  hotels,  etc. 

The  large  majority  of  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  today  are  engaged  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  though  not  a  few  hold  ap¬ 
pointments  in  hospitals,  hydropathics,  and 
clinics  in  Great  Britain  and  overseas,  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  jus¬ 
tifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  large 
majority  are  self-supporting.  In  a  pro¬ 
fession  like  massage,  where  the  personal 
equation  is  so  important  a  factor,  it  would 
be  'unreasonable  to  expect  that  all  should 
be  equally  prosperous ;  but  it  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed  that  most  of  them  are 
earning  incomes  as  good  as,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  better  than,  they  would 


have  earned  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
There  can  be  no  greater  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  blind  masseurs  than  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  success,  not  only  to  the 
support  and  recognition  which  they  have 
received  from  the  medical  profession,  but 
also  to  recommendation  from  one  patient 
to  another. 

In  conclusion,  then,  massage  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  the  blind  in  this  country 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  justifiably 
hope  to  achieve  ever  more  success.  To 
blind  men  and  women  of  the  right  type, 
possessed  of  the  right  temperament,  and 
armed  with  the  highest  qualifications 
which  can  be  obtained,  it  offers  unrivaled 
opportunities  for  self-expression  and  self¬ 
development,  and  opens  up  a  sphere  of 
useful  work  of  the  type  best  calculated  to 
nurture  that  self-esteem  and  independence 
of  spirit,  without  which  life  must  always 
seem  unprofitable. 


A  Blind  Masseuse  and  Her  Patient 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

A  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


FOR  some  years  workers  for  the  blind 
have  realized  that  the  absence  of  com¬ 
plete  and  reliable  statistics  of  blindness  is  a 
serious  handicap  in  their  work.  In  many 
areas,  where  registers  of  the  blind  have  not 
been  set  up,  there  are  no  accurate  data  on 
blindness ;  and  although  in  some  states  such 
registers  are  maintained,  differences  in  the 
classifications  used  by  the  various  agencies 
make  it  impossible  to  compare  or  combine 
the  figures  so  derived. 

In  1930,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  present  situation  and  recom¬ 
mending  such  measures  as  would  make 
available  more  adequate  statistics  of  the 
blind.  The  membership  of  the  Committee, 
which  includes  workers  for  the  blind,  statis¬ 
ticians,  and  members  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  is  as  follows : 

Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  member  of  Oph- 
thalmological  Section,  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Nomenclature  of  Disease 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  (ex  officio) 

Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D.,  Director,  De¬ 
partment  of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(ex  officio) 

C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Bennet  Mead,  formerly  expert  Special 
Agent  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 


B.  Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Vision, 
State  and  Provincial  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  of  North  America 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(Secretary  to  the  Committee1) 

Early  in  its  activities,2  the  Committee 
recognized  the  need  for  a  standard  classi¬ 
fication  of  causes  of  blindness,  simple 
enough  to  be  of  use  to  non-medical  social 
workers  and  statistical  clerks,  yet  scientific 
enough  to  be  acceptable  to  ophthalmologists 
and  other  medical  men.  The  Committee 
undertook  the  task  of  drawing  up  such  a 
classification,  and,  after  consultation  with 
a  number  of  leading  ophthalmologists  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  evolved  a 
“  Proposed  Classification  of  the  Causes  of 
Blindness.”  An  outline  of  this  appeared 
in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  December, 
1931,  and  copies  of  the  detailed  classifica¬ 
tion  were  circulated  for  criticism  among  a 
number  of  leading  ophthalmologists  and 
also  among  various  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  work  for  the  blind.  Copies  were 
also  sent  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  in  England,  which  was  at  that 
time  beginning  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
classification. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
“ Proposed  Classification”  was  its  emphasis 
on  the  etiological  factor — that  is,  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  accident  which  was  fundamentally 
responsible  for  blindness — rather  than  on 

1  The  address  of  the  Secretary  is  Room  1154,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2  For  further  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  see  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  December,  1931,  pp.  161-165. 
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the  condition  of  the  eye  itself.  For  example, 
a  diagnosis  of  “corneal  ulcers  following 
measles’  ’  was  to  be  classified  under 
“measles”  instead  of  under  “diseases  of 
the  cornea”;  or  a  diagnosis  of  “sympa¬ 
thetic  ophthalmia  following  loss  of  one  eye 
in  factory  accident”  was  to  be  classified 
under  “industrial  trauma”  instead  of 
under  “sympathetic  ophthalmia.”  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  emphasis  on  etiology  in 
connection  with  a  campaign  for  prevention 
of  blindness  is  apparent.  Under  such  a  plan 
it  would  be  possible,  not  only  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  blindness,  but  also  to  measure  from  year 
to  year  the  progress  made  in  prevention. 

The  “Proposed  Classification”  was  rec¬ 
ommended  bv  the  Committee  for  trial  use, 
and  was  tested  on  several  groups  of  case 
records.  It  proved,  on  the  whole,  satis¬ 
factory  in  comprehensiveness,  simplicity, 
and  adaptability,  but  need  for  certain  re¬ 
visions  became  apparent.  In  this  connection 
the  comments  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
sent  for  criticism,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  proved  most  helpful. 

A  revised  classification  has  now  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  presented  on  the  following 
pages,  although  it  is  still  subject  to  altera¬ 
tion  before  being  finally  recommended  for 
adoption  as  a  standard  classification. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  revised  scheme 
provides  for  classification  by  etiology — that 
is,  by  the '  fundamental  cause  of  the  eye 
condition, — but  includes  also  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  classification  according  to  topographi¬ 
cal  factor — that  is,  by  part  of  the  eye 
affected.  The  plan  provides  for  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  of  detail  under  the  various  main 
headings,  and  additional  items  can  be  in¬ 
serted  as  needed.  A  scheme  of  code  numbers 
has  been  worked  out  which  will  facilitate 
the  grouping  of  cases  according  to  either 
the  etiological  or  the  topographical  factor. 
It  is  expected  that  the  actual  work  of  classi¬ 


fying  data  will  be  done  in  the  offices  of  the 
agencies  which  adopt  the  plan,  and  al¬ 
though  workers  in  the  field  will  wish  to  be 
familiar  with  its  groupings,  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  need  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  details  of  its  application. 

The  use  of  such  a  classification  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  com¬ 
prehensive  statistics  of  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness,  which  have  heretofore  been  of  doubt¬ 
ful  validity  because  of  the  lack  of  compa¬ 
rability  in  the  methods  of  classification  used 
by  different  agencies.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  similar  schemes  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  England  and  Scotland  and  are 
being  used  there  successfully.  While  the 
system  here  proposed  differs  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  from  the  British  classifications,  the 
differences  are  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
satisfactory  comparison  of  results. 

The  entire  subject  of  classification  of 
causes  of  blindness  is  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  which  is 
being  held  in  connection  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Ophthalmologists  in  Ma¬ 
drid  in  April.  The  various  schemes  in  use 
and  under  discussion  are  fundamentally 
similar,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
they  may  be  combined  into  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Classification  of  Causes  of  Blindness 
which,  uniformly  adopted  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  will  make'  it  possible  to  compare  the 
causes  of  blindness  throughout  the  world. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  wait  for 
the  adoption  of  an  international  classifica¬ 
tion  before  putting  our  own  statistics  in 
order,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  standard 
classification  may  come  into  early  use  in 
the  United  States.  The  Committee  on  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Blind  will  welcome  questions 
and  comments  on  the  scheme  here  pre¬ 
sented  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way 
possible  such  agencies  as  may  wish  to  try 
out  this  classification  on  their  records. 
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ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


(10-29)  Infectious  Diseases 

11  Diphtheria 

12  Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) 

13  Measles 

14  Meningitis 

15  Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

A  Gonorrheal 
b  Pneumococcic 

c  Other  types  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  specified 
x  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  not  specified 

16  Scarlet  fever 

17  Septicemia 

a  Acute 

b  Chronic  (including  auto-toxemia,  focal  sepsis,  etc.) 
x  Nature  not  specified 

18  Smallpox 

19  Syphilis 

a  Congenital 
b  Acquired 
x  Origin  not  specified 

21  Trachoma 

22  Tuberculosis 

23  Typhoid  fever 

28  Other  infections,  specified 

29  Infections,  not  specified 

(30-49)  Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries  (including  eye  infections  following  injury,  and 
sympathetic  ophthalmia ) 


(30-39) 

31 

32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


Non-industrial  injuries 
War 

Explosives  (exclusive  of  war) 

A  Fireworks 
b  Firearms 

c  Other  explosives,  specified 
x  Explosives,  not  specified 

Play  or  sport  (excluding  explosives) 

Household  activities  (excluding  explosives) 

Street  and  traffic  accidents  (excluding  explosives) 
Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures 
Birth  injuries 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified 
Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified 


(40-48) 

41 

42 

48 

49 


Industrial  injuries  and  diseases 

Trauma  (including  burns),  specified 
Industrial  diseases  (including  industrial  poisoning) 
Industrial  injuries,  not  specified 
Injuries,  not  specified 
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(50-59)  Toxic  Poisoning  (excluding  industrial) 

51  Tobacco 

52  Alcohol  (ethyl,  grain) 

53  Alcohol  (methyl,  wood,  methanol,  “bootleg”  liquor,  etc.) 

58  Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified 

59  Toxic  poisonings,  not  specified 

(60-69)  Neoplasms 

61  Benign 

62  Malignant 

69  Nature  not  specified 

(70-79)  Non-Infectious  Systemic  Diseases 

71  Anemia  and  other  blood  diseases 

72  Diabetes 

73  Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases 

74  Vascular  diseases  (including  arteriosclerosis  and  other  cerebral- vascular  lesions) 

75  Non-inf ectious  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  (including  multiple  sclerosis) 

76  Diseases  connected  with  disorders  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 

78  Other  systemic  diseases,  specified 

79  Systemic  diseases,  not  specified 

(80-89)  Concenital  and  Hereditary  (other  than  syphilitic) 

81  Congenital 

82  Hereditary 

89  Not  specified 

(90-99)  Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Specified 
99  Etiology 

a  Unknown  to  science 
b  Undetermined  by  physician 
x  Not  specified 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


(100-199)  Eyeball 


110 

(120-129) 

121 

128 

129 

(130-139) 

131 

138 

139 
(140-149) 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

148 

149 
180 
190 


Hypertension  (glaucoma) 

Refractive  errors 
Myopia 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified 
Refractive  errors,  not  specified 
Motor  anomalies 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia 
Other  motor  anomalies,  specified 
Motor  anomalies,  not  specified 
Developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative  changes 
Albinism 
Anophthalmos 
Megalophthalmos 
Microphthalmos 
Atrophic  globe 
Phthisis  bulbi 

Other  developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative  changes,  specified 
Developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative  changes,  not  specified 
Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified 
Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified 
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(200-299)  Conjunctiva 
210  Conjunctivitis 

280  Other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  specified 

290  Affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  specified 


(300-399) 

310 

320 

330 

340 

380 

390 


Cornea 

Interstitial  keratitis 

Kerato-conjunctivitis,  phlyctenular  (eczematous) 

Keratitis,  not  specified 

Ulcers 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified 
Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified 


(400-499) 

410 

420 

430 

480 

490 


Iris  and  Ciliary  Body 

Aniridia 

Iridocyclitis 

Iritis 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  specified 
Affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  not  specified 


(500-599) 

510 

520 

580 

590 


Crystalline  Lens 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) 

Dislocated  lens 

Other  affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  specified 
Affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  not  specified 


(600-699) 

610 

620 

630 

640 

650 

660 

670 

680 

690 


Choroid  and  Retina 
Choroiditis 
Retinitis 

Disseminated  chorioretinitis 
Detached  retina 
Retinal  hemorrhage 
Retinitis  pigmentosa 

Obstructions  of  the  central  arterj^  or  vein 
Other  affections  of  choroid  and  retina,  specified 
Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not  specified 


(700-799) 

710 

720 

730 

780 

790 


Optic  Nerve 
Optic  atrophy 
Optic  neuritis 
Neuroretinitis 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified 
Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified 


(800-899) 

810 

820 

880 

890 


Vitreous  Humor 

Intraocular  hemorrhage 
Opacities 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  specified 
Affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  not  specified 


(900-999)  Miscellaneous  and  Ill-Defined 
910  Amblyopia,  undefined 

980  Other  miscellaneous  and  ill-defined  lesions,  specified 

990  Lesions,  not  specified 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  AND  WORK  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 

By  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 


ALL  workers  for  the  blind  are  fully 
l  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  attends 
the  effort  to  readjust  a  man  or  woman 
whose  blindness  has  continued  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  The  long  days  of 
idleness  have  taken  their  toll  of  courage 
and  resolution,  and  often  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  client  has  been  weakened  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  is 
quite  impossible. 

It  is  as  a  preventive  against  this  sort  of 
deterioration  that  occupational  therapy 
can  be,  of  tremendous  benefit,  and  before 
discussing  the  matter  further,  I  think  it  es¬ 
sential  that  we  should  have  a  common 
understanding  of  just  what  is  meant  by 
occupational  therapy. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
word  picture  of  something  which  is  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  rapid  growth.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  believe  that  the  following  definition 
can  be  agreed  upon  as  representing  occu¬ 
pational  therapy  today.  It  is :  Any  activity, 
mental  or  physical,  which  is  definitely  pre¬ 
scribed  and  guided  for  the  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  of  hastening  the  recovery  of  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  balance  which  has 
been  impaired  by  injury  or  disease. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  occupational  therapy  may 
be  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  blind 
since  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  being 
covered  in  a  companion  article  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hollingsworth  Paul,  Director  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  but  will  confine  what  I  say  to  its 
value,  based  upon  concrete  evidence  which 
we  have  seen  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  year. 


It  was  just  about  a  year  ago  that  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy  undertook  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  treatment  of  blind  persons,  and  the 
movement  has  now  expanded  so  that  it 
takes  in  practically  all  of  the  Philadelphia 
hospitals  which  include  occupational  ther¬ 
apy  in  the  service  they  offer  to  patients. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  Went- 
zel,  a  man  in  his  forties,  whose  sight  was 
destroyed  in  a  mine  explosion.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  hard  worker  and  accListomed 
to  maintaining  himself  and  his  family  with¬ 
out  asking  for  help  from  any  one.  The 
nature  of  his  injury  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for  several 
months.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  there 
for  five  weeks  that  his  case  came  to  our  at¬ 
tention,  and  then  he  was  visited  at  once. 

After  a  discussion  of  his  case  with  the 
surgeon-in-charge,  arrangements  were  made 
to  place  him  for  a  stated  period  each  day 
under  the  guidance  of  the  occupational 
therapy  department.  At  first,  Wentzel  was 
inclined  to  feel  that  he  could  not  do  what 
was  being  asked  of  him.  This  feeling  lasted 
for  only  a  few  days,  however,  and  soon  he 
began  to  progress  from  simple  to  more  dif¬ 
ficult  tasks. 

He  was  not  in  any  sense  being  trained 
for  an  occupation.  His  occupational  ther¬ 
apy  was  purely  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  again  his  resolution  and  morale.  When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  return  to  his  own 
home,  he  left  the  hospital,  not  as  a  beaten 
man  with  nothing  ahead  of  him,  but  strong 
in  his  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  carry 
on  in  spite  of  his  handicap. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  FOR  NEWLY  BLINDED  PERSONS 
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The  story  will  not  be  complete  without 
my  telling  you  that  AVentzel  is  now  being 
given  vocational  training  with  a  definite 
job  objective  and  will  be  ready  within  a  few 
months  to  take  again  his  proper  place  as 
the  main  support  of  his  family. 

There  have  been  many  other  cases  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this,  and  in  each  of  them,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  independence 
with  sight  and  independence  without  it. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  occupational 
therapy  is  prescribed  by  a  physician  and 


guided  by  him  according  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  patient,  one  of  its  greatest 
advantages  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  promptly  and  while  the  patient  is  still 
under  care  at  the  hospital.  There  is  no  time 
for  him  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  him¬ 
self  as  unable  to  do  anything  because  of 
his  newly  imposed  handicap.  Before  he  has 
time  to  form  such  a  thought,  he  is  already 
doing  for  himself  many  practical  things. 
From  day  to  day  as  he  masters  one  accom¬ 
plishment  after  another,  he  is  continually 
buoyed  up  by  a  sense  of  achievement. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  FOR  NEWLY  BLINDED  PERSONS 

By  Margaret  Tyler  Paul 


Occupational  therapy  for  newly 
blinded  persons  aims  to  furnish  an 
immediate  tool  for  the  readjustment  to  a 
life  without  eyesight.  It  provides  a  tangible, 
purposeful  objective  and  a  definite  sense 
training,  by  means  of  interesting  and 
varied  forms  of  handwork.  Thus,  through 
concentration  on  some  creative  accomplish¬ 
ment,  the  realization  is  gradually  brought 
about  that  blindness  need  not  mean  a  life 
of  dull  inactivity  and  complete  dependence. 
The  prompt  understanding  that  accom¬ 
plishment  is  possible  develops  a  sense  of 
independence  and  confidence  which  is  the 
essential  state  of  mind  for  progress. 

The  critical  time,  when  occupational 
therapy  can  be  of  most  value,  is  while  the 
patient  is  still  in  the  hospital,  and,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  diagnosis  of  probable 
blindness  is  made,  occupational  therapy 
should  be  prescribed  by  the  physician,  so 
that  immediately  the  lessons  in  1 1  how  not  to 
be  blind”  may  be  begun.  With  the  doctor’s 
permission,  then,  the  occupational  thera¬ 
pist  will  start  her  patient  working,  endeav¬ 
oring  at  once  to  get  his  interest,  and  his 


confidence  in  her  ability  to  help  him  plan, 
and  adequately  prepare  himself  for,  a 
future  without  eyesight.  She  may  proceed 
to  teach  him  first  how  to  perform  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  previously  unconsidered,  actions 
of  daily  routine,  such  as  telling  time,  tying 
shoelaces  and  ties,  using  knives  and  forks, 
and  so  forth.  Next,  by  means  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  manual  occupation,  carefully  graded  as 
to  materials,  weights,  textures,  and  shapes, 
she  aims  to  develop  the  sense  of  touch.  She 
helps  her  patient  to  develop  the  ability  to 
orient  himself ;  to  substitute  activity  for 
idleness;  to  provide  an  objective  interest 
to  take  the  place  of  subjective,  introspec¬ 
tive,  discouraging  thoughts  and,  by  demon¬ 
strating  to  him  his  ability  to  accomplish 
a  project  without  sight,  to  build  up  con¬ 
fidence.  At  this  point,  graded  lessons  in 
reading  braille  should  begin. 

Always  the  occupational  therapist  is  con¬ 
scious  of  two  fundamental  principles  which 
have  their  basis  deep  in  the  psychology  of 
the  patient : 

1.  Every  achievement  expected  from  the 

t 

patient  must  be  within  his  capability. 
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Demands  beyond  his  limitation  will 
produce  profound  discouragement  and 
thus  defeat  their  purpose  of  building- 
up  confidence  and  courage. 

2.  The  patient  must  be  kept  at  his  high¬ 
est  level  of  efficiency.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  produce  the  desired  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  accomplishment . 

Thus,  occupational  therapy  does  its  work. 
Its  greatest  asset  is  that  it  constitutes 
the  patient’s  work  on  his  own  personality, 
thus  developing  a  sense  of  personal  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  responsibility  for  taking  his 
share  in  certain  concrete  demands  made  on 
him,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  social  respon¬ 
sibility. 

By  this  time  our  patient  may  have  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  Here  enters 
the  social  worker,  who  sees  to  it  that  he 
does  not  remain  at  home,  sitting  on  his  bed 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  She  must  get 
him  to  go  to  a  “curative  workshop”  to 
continue  his  occupational  therapy  as  an 
“outpatient.”  This  will  require  going  back 
and  forth  by  himself,  learning  his  way  on 
and  off  trolley  cars,  across  streets,  up  steps 
and  down,  and  will  help  to  strengthen  his 
newly  forming  sense  of  independence.  In 
the  workshop,  the  process  that  has  begun  in 
the  hospital  will  continue.  He  will  be  given 
more  “man-sized”  occupations,  will  learn 
to  use  a  typewriter,  and,  finally,  when  he 
is  ready  to  hold  his  own,  when  he  has  won 
the  battle  with  his  handicap,  so  that  he 
dominates  it,  not  it  him,  he  is  ready  to  go 
on  to  vocational  training.  Thus,  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  co-ordination  between  the  doctor, 
the  occupational  therapist,  the  social 
worker,  and  the  vocational  teacher,  the 
circuit  back  to  independence  should  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Obviously  if  occupational  therapists  are 
to  perform  adequately  their  share  of  this 
process,  they  must  have  some  especial 
preparation  as  well  as  the  necessary  per¬ 


sonality,  with  clear  vision,  force,  and  in¬ 
telligently  sympathetic  understanding. 
This  specific  preparation  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women.  (May  it  here  be 
parenthetically  stated  that  this  account  of 
methods  of  procedure  for  this  specific  type 
of  work,  either  in  the  training  of  occupa¬ 
tional  therapists,  or  in  the  application  of 
the  occupation  as  treatment,  must  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary  progress  report.  Our 
methods  of  procedure  are  in  the  test  stage. 
We  are  all  going  into  this  fairly  new  ex¬ 
periment  with  open  mind  and  eyes,  and 
feel  keenly  the  need  for  further  develop¬ 
ment.)  Students  at  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Occupational  Therapy  are  given  a  two- 
year  training  course.  One  year’s  work  is 
in  the  manual  occupations  and  theory, 
which  includes  a  study  of  psychology,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  anatomy,  orthopedics,  neurology, 
social  work,  vocational  rehabilitation,  per¬ 
sonality  and  case-work  problems,  and  a 
correlating  course,  which  analyzes  occupa¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  their  physical  or  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  and  develops  a  technique 
in  the  application  of  an  occupation  as  a 
therapeutic  agent. 

In  the  second  year,  each  student  is  given 
three  periods  of  practical  experience,  three 
months  in  a  mental  hospital,  three  months 
in  a  general  hospital,  and  three  months  in 
some  type  of  work  which  the  student  elects 
to  study.  Should  this  choice  be  work  with 
blind  persons,  she  is  assigned  to  the  State 
Council,  which,  with  the  effective  and  gen¬ 
erous  co-operation  of  the  agencies  named 
above,  arranges  a  period  of  practice  and 
{Continued  on  page  83) 
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Residential  and  Day-School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  United  States,  1931-1932 

Number  of  Pupils  Pupils  Blinded  by  O.  N 


Name  of  School  or  Class 

Total 

New 

Total 

New 

Enrolment  Admissions 

Enrolment 

Admissions 

Grand  Total  of  All  Schools  and  Classes  Reporting1 .  . 

5401 

899 

691  (12.8%) 

63  (7.0%) 

Residential  Schools — Total . 

4870 

799 

661  (13.6%) 

60  (7.5%) 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Arizona  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

17 

6 

0 

0 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

116 

22 

19 

3 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

72 

17 

11 

1 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

66 

10 

6 

0 

'Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

85 

10 

13 

3 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

22 

5 

0 

0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

265 

35 

34 

1 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

145 

18 

18 

2 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

159 

25 

32 

5 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

85 

32 

11 

0 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

164 

40 

57 

7 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

85 

20 

9 

0 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

38 

8 

21 

2 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

108 

21 

9 

2 

Massachusetts — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind . 

290 

52 

14 

0 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

169 

23 

5 

0 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

113 

25 

11 

0 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

65 

N.R. 

2 

N.R. 

Mississippi — Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School  for  Col- 

ored . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

115 

19 

20 

0 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

21 

N.R. 

6 

N.R. 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

52 

•8 

8 

1 

New  Jersey — St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

109 

20 

43 

6 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

166 

42 

18 

2 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

154 

26 

10 

0 

New  York — Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

City . 

28 

5 

0 

0 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 

189 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf . 

93 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

252 

39 

39 

2 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

152 

20 

35 

1 

n.r.  indicates  that  no  report  was  made. 

n.a.  indicates  that  information  was  not  available. 

iTotals  and  percentages  include  only  the  schools  which  reported  fully. 
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Number  of  Pupils  Pupils  Blinded  by  O.  N. 


Name  of  School  or  Class 

Total 

New 

Total 

New 

Enrolment  Admissions 

Enrolment 

Admission 

Oklahoma  Institute  for  Colored  Blind,  Deaf  and  Orphans 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

46 

7 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

282 

37 

48 

10 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania — Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King 

170 

23 

31 

2 

of  Prussia . 

Pennsylvania — St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lans- 

21 

4 

3 

0 

dale . . . 

20 

N.R. 

1 

N.R. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

South  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

51 

5 

6 

0 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  the 

192 

30 

27 

4 

Colored) . 

47 

12 

6 

0 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 

232 

37 

34 

1 

Youths . . . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

29 

2 

0 

0 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

91 

18 

3 

0 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 

28 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

101 

39 

9 

0 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind. . . 

18 

N.R. 

0 

N.R. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

166 

35 

38 

4 

Day  School  Classes — Total . 

531 

100 

30  (5.6%) 

3  (3%) 

California — Long  Beach . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Los  Angeles . 

54 

15 

4 

1 

Georgia — Atlanta . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Illinois — Chicago . 

85 

13 

3 

1 

Louisiana — New  Orleans . 

10 

4 

1 

0 

Michigan — Detroit .  .  . . 

53 

5 

6 

0 

Grand  Rapids . 

10 

1 

1 

0 

Minnesota — Minneapolis . 

44 

4 

2 

0 

St.  Cloud . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Paul . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

New  Jersey — Elizabeth . 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Jersey  City . 

12 

1 

1 

0 

Newark . 

16 

4 

1 

0 

Paterson . 

15 

3 

1 

0 

New  York — Buffalo . 

12 

11 

1 

1 

New  York  City . 

113 

23 

1 

0 

Ohio — Cincinnati . 

12 

1 

2 

0 

Cleveland . 

34 

2 

3 

0 

Toledo . 

9 

1 

1 

0 

Youngstown . 

11 

2 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown . 

18 

5 

0 

0 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee . 

10 

1 

1 

0 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE 

BLIND— CONVENTION  PLANS 


Hopefully  and  courageously  your 
President  and  Executive  Committee 
are  going  forward  with  plans  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  June.  Notwithstanding 
crumbling  security  values,  defaulted  bonds, 
bank  holidays,  slashed  budgets,  and  re¬ 
duced  salaries,  we  are  still  clinging  des¬ 
perately  to  the  hope  that  out  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  wreckage  of  the  coming  three  months 
there  may  remain  enough  to  make  our  con¬ 
vention  possible. 

Prayed  nerves  will  need  relaxation,  and 
Mr.  Watts  assures  us  that  Richmond  is 
one  of  the  most  ideal  vacation  spots  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  some  of  us  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  basking  under  balmy  southern 
skies,  lulled  by  the  famous  hospitality  of 
our  southern  friends. 

Our  rapidly  changing  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  horizon  makes  more  imperative  than 
ever  the  need  for  exchange  of  views  and 
a  united  front  on  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  the  blind  today.  “Talking 
books”  give  us  pause  in  consideration  of 
education  and  recreational  activities  for 
adult  blind ;  widespread  unemployment 
and  depleted  relief  budgets  give  new  em¬ 
phasis  to  these  problems  as  they  relate 
to  the  blind ;  vocational  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  gain  a  new  significance  in  the  light 
of  new  techniques  for  testing  and  keener 
competition  for  opportunities  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  modern  competitive  methods  throw 
into  bold  relief  new  developments  in  mar¬ 
keting  as  they  affect  widely  separated  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  the  blind ;  con¬ 
solidated  marketing  facilities  come  in  for 
their  share  of  consideration ;  with  the 


rapidly  growing  number  of  organizations, 
each  with  its  social  or  educational  implica¬ 
tions,  the  place  which  our  own  national  or¬ 
ganization  shall  fill  and  its  relationship  to 
new  and  existing  movements  which  seem  to 
encroach  upon  it  develop  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  ;  the  effect  of  the  growing  movement 
in  physical  rehabilitation ;  the  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  professionalism ;  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  our  own  group  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work — these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  which  chaotic 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  pushing 
into  the  foreground.  Likewise,  new  social 
and  economic  developments  are  likely  to 
affect  profoundly  the  demands  which  are  to 
be  met  through  educational  facilities  for 
the  blind  at  the  same  time  that  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  being  curtailed  through  reduction 
of  public  income. 

The  significance  of  these  issues  and  others 
which  might  be  added  in  the  setting  up  of 
a  program  for  the  convention  is  obvious, 
and  they  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  as  the 
making  of  the  program  goes  forward.  I 
cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  suggestions 
of  topics  considered  of  sufficient  interest 
and  moment  for  inclusion  on  the  program 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date. 

General  meetings  will  stress  problems 
that  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  Sec¬ 
tional  meetings  will  be  arranged  to  give 
ample  opportunity  for  discussion  of  details 
of  interest  to  more  restricted  groups,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  results  of  these  sec¬ 
tional  discussions  will  be  reported  in  the 
general  sessions  for  the  benefit  of  all  mem- 
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bers.  A  distinct  effort  will  be  made  so  to 
schedule  sectional  meetings  that  there  may 
be  the  minimum  of  conflict  of  interests  on 
the  part  of  members  who  may  be  disposed 
to  attend  more  than  one  sectional  meeting-. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  bring  to  the  con¬ 
vention  speakers  of  national  repute  whose 
message  may  be,  not  only  stimulating,  but 
of  a  distinct  professional  value  to>  various 
groups  of  our  membership. 

Mr.  Watts  assures  us  that  the  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  will  be  the  best  that  a  mod¬ 
ern  city  can  provide,  with  facilities  for 
gatherings  unexcelled  by  previous  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  with  comforts  measuring  up 
to  the  standards  of  our  membership. 

Pending  the  returns  from  the  question¬ 
naire  now  in  the  hands  of  our  members,  the 
opening  date  of  the  meeting  has  been  set 
tentatively  for  Sunday  evening,  June  18. 
Under  present  plans  the  program  will 
extend  into  the  Friday  following.  It  will 
help  the  committee  materially  to  learn 
from  each  individual  as  early  as  possible 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  plan  to  be 
present  at  the  convention. 

I  hope  members  and  friends  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  may  appreciate  the  significance  of 
present  uncertainties  in  the  setting  up  of 
plans  for  the  convention.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis  the  success  of  the  convention  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  number  of  those 
who  find  it  possible  to  attend  and  the  in¬ 
terest,  which  is  manifested  in  the  program. 
With  the  future  so  uncertain,  time  alone 
can  determine  this.  We  need  at  this  time  to 
rely  upon  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  our 
membership,  not  only  in  continuing  its  ac¬ 
tive  interest  and  support  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  through  sustaining  its  membership, 
but  in  looking*  forward  to  the  exercise  of 
an  even  greater  effort  to  attend  this  bien¬ 
nial  convention.  We  know  that  you  will 
not  fail  us. 

George  F.  Meyer 
President,  A.  A.  W.  B. 


HOME  TEACHERS  TRAINING  COURSE 

So  far  this  year  there  have  been  few 
applicants  for  the  two-year  training  course 
for  home  teachers  at  Overbrook.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  and  of  the  probable  inability 
of  the  State  Rehabilitation  Bureaus  to  aid 
in  supplying  tuition  fees  for  these  courses 
under  present  financial  conditions,  the 
Home  Teachers’  Training  Course  will  not 
be  offered  for  the  academic  year  1933- 
1934. 

Five  graduates  of  this  class  will  receive 
their  diplomas  in  June,  1933.  These  young 
women  have  exceptional  ability.  No  class 
has  been  better  prepared  for  the  course; 
all  are  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind ; 
all  have  had  additional  opportunities  in 
education  and  in  experience;  and  all  have 
had  a  period  of  that  “realization”  that 
can  be  acquired  only  after  school  days  are 
over. 

Any  organization  in  need  of  well-trained 
welfare  workers  for  the  blind,  whether  as 
home  teachers  or  in  other  capacities,  will 
do  well  to  look  into  the  qualifications  of 
these  five  young  women  with  a  view  to 
their  employment. 

0.  H.  B. 

TRAINING  IN  SIGHT-SAYING 

Western  Reserve  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  offer  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  (June  19  to  July  28)  a  course 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  of  sight-saving  classes. 

The  course  will  include  lectures  and  con¬ 
ferences,  visits  to  illuminating  laboratories, 
a  demonstration  class,  and  attendance  at 
eye  clinics. 

A  bulletin  giving  complete  information 
about  registration,  fees,  and  credits  may 
be  had  on  request  from  the  Registrar, 
School  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  FOR 
NEWLY  BLINDED  PERSONS 

( Continued  from  page  Z8) 

observation,  which  will  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  all  phases  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  an  idea  of  how  and  where 
she,  as  an  occupational  therapist,  may  be 
privileged  to  share  in  this  work  of  teaching 
blind  persons  “how  not  to  be  blind.” 

Thus  we  feel  that  our  year  of  experi¬ 
menting  in  Pennsylvania  has  shown  us  con¬ 
clusively  that  occupational  therapy  may 
help  to  lay  the  ground  work  within  the 
patient’s  personality  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  and  the  consequent  return  to 
a  job,  which  is  the  right  of  every  handi¬ 
capped  man  or  woman. 

NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Interest  to  the  Blind ,  compiled  by 
Ilelga  Lende.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
Compilation  of  Braille  Periodicals  and  Ink- 
Print  Magazines  Delating  to  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Abroad ,  issued  in 
1929  by  Ida  Hirst-Gifford  and  Ruth  E. 
Wilcox.  Of  the  140  magazines  mentioned 
in  the  early  edition,  15  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  2  have  been  combined  into  one 
magazine,  and  1  has  had  a  slight  change 
of  name.  There  are  252  magazines  listed  in 
the  present  Directory.  Copies  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory  may  be  purchased  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  twenty-five  cents  each. 

THE  BLIND  ART  SHOP 

A  new  enterprise,  The  Blind  Art  Shop, 
has  recently  been  established  in  Larch- 
mont,  New  York,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Larchmont.  The  shop 
is  being  conducted  by  two  young  men, 
Adolph  Munter,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  A.  Frick- 
holm,  both  of  whom  are  without  sight. 


WOMEN’S  CLUBS  WORK  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Soon  after  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Welfare  ,  in  1930,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
established  a  Committee  for  Physically 
Handicapped.  After  a  brief  survey  of  what 
women’s  clubs  in  the  state  were  already 
doing  in  this  field,  the  Committee  organ¬ 
ized  an  “exhibition  conference”  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  the  public  and  private 
agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Twenty-four  organizations  were 
represented  and  there  was  also  a  large  au¬ 
dience  of  club  women.  An  extensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  articles  made  by  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  attracted  much  attention. 

The  meeting  had  excellent  results : 
Workers  of  the  various  agencies  for  the 
handicapped  became  better  informed  about 
each  other’s  activities;  the  club  women 
and  the  general  public  learned  about  the 
work  for  the  handicapped ;  and  definite 
ways  in  which  women’s  clubs  can  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  professional 
agency  and  the  handicapped  individual 
were  brought  to  attention.  The  way  wras 
cleared  for  better  co-ordination  of  com¬ 
munity  effort  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
as  well  as  for  a  better  understanding  of 
their  problems  by  the  public. 

SIGHTLESS  BANK  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  David  Guyton,  of  Blue  Mountain, 
Mississippi,  has  been  made  President  of 
the  bank  in  his  town.  Mr.  Guyton  is  al¬ 
ready  known  to  readers  of  the  Outlook 
as  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  at  Blue  Mountain  College.  He  is  also 
active  as  a  local  correspondent  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  other 
centers. 
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PRATT-SMOOT  LAW  AMENDED 

The  Talking  Book  amendment  to  the 
Pratt-Smoot  act  to  provide  books  for  the 
adult  blind  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Hoover  on  March  4. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
clarify  the  language  of  the  original  act 
which  left  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
Talking  Books  published  on  sound  repro¬ 
duction  records  might  be  included  among 
the  books  for  which  the  appropriation  may 
be  expended.  Since  this  uncertainty  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law  has  been  cleared  up, 
those  interested  in  Talking  Book  libraries 
for  the  blind  may  go  forward  with  their 
work  with  the  assurance  that  such  libraries 
may  be  established  as  soon  as  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  becomes  satisfied  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  books  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind  readers  of  the  United 
States. 

An  impression  has  been  gained  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  make  available  some  of  the  Pratt-Smoot 
law  funds  for  experimental  work  on  Talk¬ 
ing  Books.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  had  any  such  in¬ 
tention  in  mind. 

The  Pratt-Smoot  law  now  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

‘  ‘  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  appropriations  otherwise  made  to 
said  library,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  which 
sum  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  provide 
books  published  either  in  raised  characters 
or  sound-reproduction  records,  or  in  any 
other  form  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind 
residents  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  several  States,  Territories,  insular  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“Sec.  2.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  may 
arrange  with  such  libraries  as  he  may 
judge  appropriate  to  serve  as  local  or  re¬ 
gional  centers  for  the  circulation  of  such 
books,  under  such  conditions  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe.  In  the  lending 
of  such  books  preference  shall  at  all  times 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  blind  persons  wdio 
have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
United  States  military  or  naval  service.” 

R.  B.  I. 


AN  INVITATION  FROM  GERMANY 

Teachers  of  the  blind  in  Germany  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  American  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  to  visit  Germany  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  plan  provides  for  the  German 
teachers  to  act  as  hosts  to  individual 
Americans  so  that  the  visitors  may  see  not 
only  the  professional  work  in  the  schools 
but  something  of  home  life  in  Germany. 

Arrangements  are  to  be  made  through  a 
travel  bureau  which  has  outlined  a  sixty- 
six-day  tour  allowing  a  leisurely  stay  in 
each  important  center  and  time  to  see 
many  things  besides  the  educational  work. 
The  rates  are  said  to  be  very  low. 

Further  information  concerning  the 
plan  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  George  F. 
Meyer,  through  whom  as  President  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  the  invitation  was  extended. 
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ALFRED  EICHHOLZ,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  England  lias  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death 
(on  February  6)  of  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,1 
formerly  Chief  Medical  Inspector  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  For  thirty-two  years 
he  gave  of  his  best  to  the  service  of  the 
handicapped,  and  the  present  high  stand¬ 
ard  reached  in  special  schools  for  blind, 
deaf,  crippled,  and  feeble-minded  children 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  untiring- 
effort. 

His  grasp  of  the  problems  that  confront 
the  educationist  concerned  with  the  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  handicapped  was 
widely  recognized,  and  he  was  constantly 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  Gov¬ 
ernment  Commissions.  He  served  on  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  1922,  and 
was  associated  with  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  from  its 
inception.  The  status  and  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  were  matters  that 
deeply  interested  him,  and  he  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

From  his  retirement  onwards,  Dr.  Eich¬ 
holz  served  on  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  acting  as  Chairman 
of  its  Research  and  Education  Committee, 
and  Chairman  also  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  set  up  by  the  College  of  Teachers  and 
the  National  Institute  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  education  of  the  blind. 
During  the  two  years  since  his  retirement, 
a  large  part  of  his  time  had  been  given 
also  to  an  exhaustive  research  into  the 
condition  of  the  deaf,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  his  friends  that  the 

1  See  Frontispiece. 


result  of  this  important  survey  was  issued 
as  a  Government  publication  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Eichholz ’s  intellectual  gifts,  his 
knowledge  as  a  medical  man,  and  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  capacity  were  all  remarkable, 
but  the  secret  of  his  influence  lay  deeper 
still ;  for,  to  great  mental  powers,  he  added 
a  singular  beauty  of  character  which  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  schools  he 
served.  Children  were  their  natural  selves 
in  his  company,  and  even  those  children 
whose  minds  were  clouded  were  able  to 
recognize  him  as  their  friend,  so  that  he 
could  often  obtain  a  response  from  them 
when  everyone  else  had  failed.  He  was  a 
man  peculiarly  “at  home  in  his  world, ” 
whether  that  world  were  nursery,  school,  or 
Committee  room,  and  to  each  he  brought 
understanding,  sympathy,  tolerance,  gaiety, 
and  a  single-hearted  desire  to  serve. 

EDWIN  L.  GARDINER 

The  death  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Perkins 
Institution,  on  March  8,  came  suddenly, 
nearly  six  weeks  after  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  from  which  he  was  recovering  splen¬ 
didly.  Because,  for  the  past  thirty-eight 
years,  his  life  had  centered  at  Perkins,  his 
funeral  services  were  fittingly  held  there, 
his  great  choir  singing  music  he  had 
taught  it. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  born  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1869.  Making  music  his  vocation,  he  pre¬ 
pared  himself  through  courses  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
through  private  instruction  from  a  master 
of  choir  training.  In  this  latter  field  he 
himself  became  a  master.  In'  1895,  after 
four  years  of  teaching  at  the  Conservatory 
and  elsewhere,  he  was  recommended  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  by  the  Conservatory  to  head  the 
Perkins  music  department.  On  taking 
charge  at  Perkins,  he  developed  first  an 
excellent  school  orchestra,  then,  in  its 
place,  a  superb  mixed  chorus,  commanding 
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for  it,  as  for  all  liis  departmental  pupils, 
braille  music  from  the  Ilowe  Memorial 
Press.  His  assistants  he  chose  from  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
with  which  school  he  kept  in  close  touch. 

Agreeing  with  the  late  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  that  “music,  properly  taught, 
is  the  best  mind-trainer  on  the  list,”  he 
conducted  his  department  enthusiastically, 
yet  rationally,  and  on  the  high  level  he 
himself  described  in  the  Perkins  Annual 
Report  for  1930.  Since  every  school  day  at 
the  Institution  in  Watertown  began  with 
song,  the  character  and  variety  he  gave  the 
singing  made  chapel  a  spiritual  delight. 
The  Christmas  seasons,  filled  as  they  were 
there  with  the  carols  he  taught,  remain 
unforgettable.  His  ambitious  secular  con¬ 
certs,  with  the  accompaniment  of  profes¬ 
sional  musicians,  he  kept  in  yearly  demand 
bv  the  music-lovers  of  Greater  Boston. 

Everybody  who  knew  Mr.  Gardiner  re¬ 
spected  him ;  his  pupils  loved  him,  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  idealism,  and  felt  his  in¬ 
spiration.  His  death  while  he  was  still  in 
his  forceful  and  vigorous  manhood  is  a 
calamity. 

E.  E.  A. 

PROFESSOR  W.  B.  CLARKE 

Professor  W.  B.  Clarke,  former  head  of 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  in  Baton  Rouge 
early  in  March. 

For  forty-five  years,  or  until  he  retired 
on  a  pension,  in  1931,  Mr.  Clarke  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  musical  education  of 
blind  students.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  but 
was  educated  at  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  studied  music  under 
the  famous  Zoeller  brothers.  Soon  after 
graduation,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  that  time  on  made  his 
home  in  Baton  Rouge. 


In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  School, 
Mr.  Clarke  was  leader  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  cadet  band  and  had  also 
held  the  position  of  organist  in  St.  James’ 
Episcopal  Church  for  over  forty  years. 

His  personality,  his  civic  activities,  and 
his  musical  achievements  won  him  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  entire  community,  and  he 
was  affectionately  known  as  “our  music 
master.  ’  ’ 

DEAN  VAN  CLUTE 

Dean  Van  Clute,  author  of  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  work,  Pour  Wine  for  Us,  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  died  in  New  York  on  March  6. 

Crippled  by  arthritis  for  seventeen 
years,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  totally 
blind,  Mr.  Van  Clute  nevertheless  achieved 
the  publication  of  a  book  and  several  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  For  some  years  he  operated 
a  bookshop  in  Greenwich  Village. 


NEW  APPLIANCES 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  George 
L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American 
Braille  Press,  Inc.,  4  rue  de  Montevideo, 
Paris,  France,  is  an  announcement  of  the 
following  equipment,  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

Medium  size  pocket  frame,  8  lines  inter¬ 
lined  of  24  cells  each,  with  one  stylus. 
Price  for  the  U.S.A.,  postage  included, 
$0.86 ; 

Writing  frame  for  interlined  writing,  16 
lines  of  23  cells,  with  one  stylus.  Price 
for  the  U.S.A.,  postage  included,  $0.87 ; 

Game  of  15  numbers  for  the  blind.  Price 
for  the  U.S.A.,  postage  included,  $0.44. 
(This  game  is  accompanied  by  a  book  of 
problems  in  braille.) 

Orders  should  be.  sent  to  Mr.  Raverat  at 
the  above  address,  and  remittances  made 
in  United  States  postage  stamps. 
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MISSOURI  EXECUTIVE 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  by 
Governor  Park. 

While  work  for  the  blind  is  an  entirely 
new  field  to  Mrs.  Ryder,  she  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  welfare  work  for  years, 
and  looks  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  directing  the  state-wide  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

In  her  new  position  she  succeeds  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  who  resigned 
February  1,  1933,  to  become  Director  of 
Work  for  the  Handicapped  under  the 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder 


Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Appointed  by  Governor  Park  at  the 
same  time  as  Mrs.  Ryder  were  two  new 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  Commission, 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Faust  and  Mr.  James  E. 
King,  both  of  St.  Louis,  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cies  left  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Henry  Guhleman,  of  Jefferson  City, 
and  Mr.  Wilbur  B.  Jones,  of  St.  Louis. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
SUPERVISOR 

Miss  Anne  Vlachos,  an  experienced  so¬ 
cial  worker,  has  been  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Northampton  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


NEW  HEAD  OF  TOKYO  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Noburu  Katayama  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Principal  of  the  Tokyo  School  for 
the  Blind,  succeeding  Mr.  Umaji  Akiba, 
who  has  been  well  known  to  many  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  for  the  blind  since  his  visit  in 
this  country  in  1926-27. 

Mr.  Katayama  was  born  at  Nagano, 
Japan,  in  1885.  In  1907,  he  graduated 
from  the  Higher  Normal  College  in  Tokyo, 
and,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  taught  in 
various  teachers  ’  colleges  in  Japan.  In 
1927,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Educational  Conference  held 
in  Toronto,  Canada.  After  the  convention, 
Mr.  Katayama  visited  the  United  States 
and  several  European  countries  to  study 
the  methods  of  general  education.  On  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Nagano  Normal  College,  a  position  he  held 
till  the  close  of  last  year. 
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IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  the  Foundation  requests  for  information  and  counsel  about  the 
blind.  Since  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide  interest,  the  outlook  will  print  a  few 

of  these  letters  and  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question — I  have  noted  with  much  interest  the 
experiments  you  are  making  to  perfect  a  machine 
and  phonograph  record  for  reproducing  books  for 
the  blind.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  put  these  machines  and  records  out,  as  a 
person  of  my  age  and  with  limited  time  for  read¬ 
ing  gets  very  little  out  of  reading  braille  books. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  make  these  records 
so  that  they  may  be  used  on  an  ordinary  phono¬ 
graph?  If  this  could  be  done  it  would  enable  a 
great  many  of  the  blind  to  use  them  who  already 
have  a  phonograph  but  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
a  new  machine. 

Answer — You  ask  if  the  records  could  not  be 
made  so  that  they  could  be  played  on  any  phono¬ 
graph.  We  would  doubtless  have  had  Talking 
Books  long  ago  if  we  had  known  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  you  suggest.  What  makes  the  Talking 
Book  possible  today  is  the  development  of  a 
long-playing  record  which  will  run  for  upwards 
of  twenty  minutes  or  more  on  a  side.  This  long- 
playing  feature  was  accomplished  by  slowing 
down  the  standard  turntable  of  seventy-eight  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute  on  the  old  machines  to  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  revolutions  per  minute,  and  by 
making  the  grooves  smaller  and  closer  together, 
thus  getting  more  sound  tracks  on  a  record.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  time  is  also  made  possible  by  bringing 
the  sound  grooves  closer  to  the  center  of  the 
record  than  can  usually  be  done  with  good  re¬ 
sults  in  recording  music.  Bringing  the  sound 
grooves  closer  to  the  center  does  reduce  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  voice  to  a  slight  extent,  but  this  is  not  as 
objectionable  in  reading  matter  as  it  would  be 
in  music. 

Another  reason  why  these  records  may  not  be 
played  on  an  ordinary  machine  is  because  they 
are  to  be  used  for  library  purposes.  If  Talking 
Books  are  to  be  as  practical  as  library  books, 
they  must  have  a  reasonably  long  life.  Playing 
the  Talking  Books  on  all  types  of  phonographs, 
most  of  which  are  now  obsolete,  would  materially 
reduce  their  durability.  We  are  developing  an 
inexpensive  talking-machine  which  will  give  good 
reproduction  with  a  minimum  of  wear  on  records. 


We  believe  we  have  this  now,  but  of  course  we 
are  continually  finding  minor  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  it. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  passed  Congress,  the 
decision  on  the  whole  matter  is  up  to  the  Libra¬ 
rian  of  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  or  Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director,  Project, 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  blind  per¬ 
son  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  establishment  of 
Talking  Book  libraries. 

Question — I  have  been  reading  quite  a  bit 
about  Esperanto.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  for 
us  in  the  United  States  to  learn  it?  I  should  like 
to  do  it  if  you  think  it  would  be  practical,  but 
if  not,  please  advise  me.  If  you  do  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  for  me  to  learn  Esperanto,  please  send 
literature  for  a  beginner. 

Answer — In  regard  to  the  value  of  Esperanto, 
it  is  used  very  little  in  this  country.  In  European 
countries,  it  has  been  taken  up  to  a  far  greater 
extent.  There  are  no  braille  magazines  in  the  United 
States  printed  in  Esperanto,  although  there  are  a 
few  in  foreign  countries.  (The  names  and  addresses 
of  these  may  be  found  in  the  Directory  of  Period¬ 
icals  of  Special  Interest  to  the  Blind,  recently  pulu 
lislied  by  the  American  Foundation.)  Also,  it  is 
used  very  little  in  writing  between  blind  individuals 
here. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  your  taking  it  up,  if 
it  is  merely  for  the  matter  of  cultural  value  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  use,  it  might 
be  worth  your  while,  as  it  is  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  There  are  no  braille  primers  in  Esperanto 
that  I  know  of  published  in  this  country.  The  best 
place  for  you  to  get  material  if  you  should  care 
to  consider  learning  Esperanto  would  be  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  London  W.  1,  England.  However,  please 
keep  it  in  mind  that  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
usage,  it  would  not  be  of  much  value  at  the  present 
time. 
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New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Francis  T.  Moynihan,  of  Batavia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  School 
to  succeed  Mrs.  R.  M.  Walker,  who  has  served 
on  the  Board  for  the  last  six  years. 

National  Bureau  for  Blind  Artists — The  sec¬ 
ond  concert  arranged  by  the  National  Bureau  for 
Blind  Artists  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Mon¬ 
day,  February  6,  in  the  Jamaica  High  School 
Auditorium.  The  concert  was  sponsored  by  the 
Queensboro  Workers  for  and  with  the  Blind. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind — The  Institution’s  factory  is  running  night 
and  day  on  broom  orders.  Blind  men  who  have 
previously  been  trained  in  broom-making  at  the 
Institution  and  have  left  it  to  return  to  their 
homes,  are  being  employed.  The  factory  is  pro¬ 
ducing  nearly  one  hundred  dozen  brooms  a  day, 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  fill  their  orders. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  ( Richmond ) — The 
Library  has  the  following  new  titles  for  circula¬ 
tion:  Blind  Chang,  The  Life  That  Wins,  Follow¬ 
ing  God’s  Prayer  Program,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
Bible  Stories.  These  may  be  borrowed  free  on 
request. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Public-spirited 
citizens  have  contributed  several  memberships  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  young  blind  men,  the  mem¬ 
berships  carrying  with  them  the  privilege  of  use 
of  the  swimming  pool.  This  much-needed  exer¬ 
cise  is  proving  beneficial  to  sightless  young  men 
who  have  not  indulged  in  swimming  since  they 
lost  their  sight. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — According 
to  its  yearly  custom,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Colorado  Springs  loaned  its  display  windows 
to  the  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  for  a 
week’s  exhibit  of  articles  produced  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  department  of  the  School. 


Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  ( Brooklyn ) — 
March  14  was  a  gala  day  since  it  marked  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  ‘ 1  Roxy  ’  ’  Benefit  for  the 
Industrial  Home,  held  at  the  Elks  Club  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  “Roxy”  (Mr.  S.  L.  Rothafel),  himself  a 
trustee  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and 
greatly  interested  in  its  work,  was  unable  to  be 
present  because  of  illness,  but  he  sent  120  of  his 
Radio  City  and  National  Broadcasting  Company 
entertainers,  who  put  on  one  of  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  events  Brooklyn  has  ever  witnessed.  .  .  . 
This  outstanding  event  coincided  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  by  the  late 
Eben  P.  Morford.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  is  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  for 
the  adult  blind  in  New  York  State  and  the  third 
such  to  be  founded  in  the  Fnited  States. 

Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
— The  Institution  is  carrying  on  the  making  of 
willow  baskets  for  florists,  self-serving  stores,  and 
for  use  as  family  clothes-baskets.  Whisk  brooms, 
various  types  of  floor-brushes  and  scrubbing- 
brushes,  wet-mops  and  dust-mops,  are  also  manu¬ 
factured.  The  painting  of  handles  for  brooms  and 
mops  is  now  being  done  by  blind  persons.  Rabbit- 
raising  for  meat  purposes  is  also  reported  as  suc¬ 
cessful  and  so  is  duck-raising. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — The  eighty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind  was  celebrated  on 
February  28  with  an  “appreciation  meeting” 
which  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Samuel  McKnight 
Green,  who  for  forty-three  years  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  School. 

A  bronze  tablet  was  presented  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  ‘ 1  Our  Friend,  Samuel  McKnight  Green, 
Educator.  His  Life  A  Beautiful  Service.  ’  ’  The 
tablet  was  a  gift  of  the  pupils  and  of  several 
institutions  and  organizations  interested  in  the 
blind,  and  a  representative  of  each  agency  made 
a  brief  address  of  compliment  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 
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Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — The  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  has  merged  its  work  for  blind 
women  with  its  activity  on  behalf  of  crippled 
children  and  adults  into  one  Department  for  the 
Handicapped.  Included  in  the  merger  is  the  Craft 
Shop  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled  at  306  Living¬ 
ston  Street,  Brooklyn,  maintained  by  the  Bureau 
as  a  sales  outlet  for  all  the  articles  made  by  the 
handicapped  in  care  of  the  agency.  The  merger 
was  announced  on  February  1  but  it  is  expected 
that  complete  integration  of  the  three  departments 
of  work  will  cover  a  number  of  months. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  departments  have 
been  drawing  closer  together  in  their  activity  so 
that  this  union  comes  as  a  natural  conclusion. 
In  both  the  blind  sewing-shop  and  the  Bureau 
Mailing  Service,  started  by  Headquarters  for  the 
Blind,  it  has  been  found  that  the  sightless  work¬ 
ers  could  greatly  enlarge  the  variety  and  volume 
of  the  work  they  could  turn  out,  if  the  sighted 
cripples  could  take  over  certain  steps  in  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Camp¬ 
bell,  Director  of  the  new  department,  the  merger 
will  result  not  only  in  greater  economies  but 
greater  efficiency. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service,  Inc. 
■ — Since  November,  1932,  the  Association  has  fur¬ 
nished  twenty  pairs  of  glasses  for  children  and 
adults  with  defective  sight.  During  the  time  when 
the  Bed  Cross  Association  had  no  money  with 
which  to  carry  on,  children  as  well  as  adults  were 
included  among  those  receiving  this  assistance, 
but  when  Bed  Cross  funds  are  available  it  is 
probable  that  the  Association  will  confine  its 
efforts  to  benefiting  older  people. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — In  the 
spring  of  1932,  the  Lighthouse  Music  School 
staged  a  choral  and  instrumental  concert  at  the 
Ambassador  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind 
Men’s  Improvement  Club  of  New  York.  Among 
the  prominent  personages  attending  this  concert 
w^ere  representatives  of  the  various  broadcasting 
stations.  These  representatives  were  favorably 
impressed  by  the  musicianship  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  artists  participating,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  through  its  Music 
School  to  broadcast  over  a  number  of  these  sta¬ 
tions.  While  the  Association  had  for  the  past 
several  years  been  presenting  musical  programs 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  an  average  of 

< 

once  a  month,  no  regular  weekly  program  had 


ever  been  featured.  Following  the  concert,  how¬ 
ever,  definite  arrangements  for  two  weekly  periods 
of  broadcasting  over  a  local  station,  WBNY, 
were  completed.  The  NeAV  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  now  presents  a  musical  program  over  this 
station  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  half-past 
three  and  every  Friday  evening  at  eight. 

Many  favorable  letters  and  comments  from  the 
radio  audience  have  been  received,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  given  to  the  work  of  the  blind,  includ¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  blind  newsdealers,  has 
been  productive  of  very  favorable  results. 

The  musical  features  of  the  program  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Louise  E.  Immeln,  Director  of  the 
Lighthouse  Music  School.  The  continuity  of  all 
programs  is  written  by  H.  M.  Immeln,  Director 
of  Social  Welfare  at  the  Association. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — Nineteen  thirty-three  opened  with  the 
celebration  of  Charter  Night  with  the  Lions  of 
Independence  Square  and  Overbrook  Clubs.  The 
pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  were  the  guests  of  the 
evening.  Many  a  “roar”  came  forth  from  the 
gymnasium  during  the  program.  .  .  .  Among  the 
interesting  speakers  of  chapel  programs  have  been 
Mr.  N.  C.  Hanks,  who  portrayed  ( ‘  The  Great 
Summit  of  Human  Accomplishments  ’  ’ ;  Mr.  J. 
Stewart  Nagle,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  School  in  Singapore;  and  Dr.  Hayes  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts,  philosophis¬ 
ing  “How  to  be  Popular.”  .  .  .  On  the  evening 
of  February  17,  a  Valentine  Dance  was  given 
by  the  Senior  girls.  Student  committees  under  the 
direction  of  faculty  advisors  assumed  all  respon¬ 
sibility  and  details  of  management.  .  .  .  The 
boys’  wrestling  season  has  closed  with  victory  100 
per  cent  this  year.  Interesting  matches  were 
wrestled  with  opposing  teams  from  the  News¬ 
boys’  Athletic  Club,  the  Episcopal  Academy,  and 
the  Lighthouse  Boys’  Club.  The  bowling  season 
is  now  on.  ...  In  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  Dinner  Group  has  been  organized  of 
Senior  Girls  whose  present  project  is  to  study 
food  costs,  and  to  market,  prepare,  and  serve 
well-planned  meals  for  eight  individuals,  at  a 
minimum  expense.  The  menus  used  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in 
Washington.  .  .  .  On  February  18,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
Instructor  of  French  on  our  staff.  Overbrook  of¬ 
fers  hearty  congratulations. 
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Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Ohio  Com¬ 
mission  is  embarking  upon  a  direct  sales  program 
designed  to  bring  blind-made  articles  to  the  door 
of  every  citizen  within  the  state.  For  the  past 
year,  certain  Commission-made  articles  have  been 
disposed  of  through  a  house-to-house  canvassing 
agency,  following  the  lines  of  those  operating  in 
neighboring  states.  Closer  supervision  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  being  desired,  the  Ohio  Commission  has 
terminated  its  agreement  with  this  independent 
agency  and  selected  Mr.  E.  P.  Bauer,  formerly 
associated  with  the  1 1  Michigan  Blind  Products  ’ 1 
and,  later,  with  the  ‘ 1  Ohio  State  Blind  Products,  ’  ’ 
to  manage  the  direct-sales  program.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  supplant  the  sales  conducted  under 
auspices  of  various  clubs  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  state,  but  rather  by  offer¬ 
ing  only  the  plainer  household  necessities,  to  reach 
that  group  of  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
blind-made  products  and  so  to  popularize  their 
use.  In  addition  to  these  channels  of  distribution, 
the  Commission  will  continue  to  operate  the  de¬ 
partment-store  counters  maintained  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  state. 

Jersey  City  Braille  Class — Miss  Anna  Mahlen- 
brock,  teacher  of  the.  special  class  for  the  blind 
in  Public  School  No.  30,  is  giving  group  piano 
lessons  to  her  class.  Pupils  who  have  no  piano  at 
home  practice  on  the  schoolroom  piano  during  the 
noon  recess.  The  lessons  are  intended  especially  to 
develop  appreciation  of  music. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
The  School  is  enjoying  an  unusually  active  and 
happy  1932-33  school  year.  A  large  new  school¬ 
room  has  been  provided  for  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  an  additional  room  for  the  typewriting 
classes.  Some  large  new  maps,  steel  shelving  for 
the  library,  and  other  equipment  have  been  pur¬ 
chased. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
( Philadelphia  Branch ) — The  sixth  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  held  in  Philadelphia  took 
place  the  week  of  March  20,  in  the  auditorium 
of  Gimbel  Brothers’  store.  The  Week  was  formally 
opened  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  special  guest 
of  honor.  Other  speakers  were  the  Hon.  J.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Moore,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Alice  Liveright,  Secretary, 
State  Department  of  Welfare;  Mr.  S.  Mervyn 
Sinclair,  Director, .  State  Council  for  the  Blind; 
and  Mr.  M.  M.  Walter,  Director,  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation. 


Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — Dr.  Emil 
R.  Mayerberg  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
his  appointment  being  one  of  the  last  official  acts 
of  the  late  'Judge  Herbert  L.  Rice,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  name  the  seven  members  of  this  Board. 
For  many  years  Dr.  Mayerberg  has  done  ophthal- 
mological  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state,  gratis, 
and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  their  problems 
and  welfare.  His  appointment  to  the  Board  is  a 
very  opportune  one. 

Southern  California  Federation  of  the  Blind — 
On  Monday,  January  30,  there  was  formed  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  the  Southern  California 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  duly  elected:  President,  William  Lauren 
Rhoades;  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  W.  Kleinman; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Anna  Starring. 

The  object  of  the  formation  of  this  Federa¬ 
tion  among  the  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
southern  California  is  to  present  a  solid  front  of 
representatives  of  the  blind  at  the  forthcoming 
Legislature  in  Sacramento.  The  following  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  were  represented  at 
this  meeting:  Braille  Club  of  Pasadena,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Braille  Club,  Long  Beach  Braille  Club, 
Southern  California  Association  for  the  Blind, 
American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the 
Blind,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Industrial 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Anti-Thesian  Recreation 
Club,  and  the  Welfare  Bureau  of  California. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  this  Federation 
will  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  organiza¬ 
tion  represented. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind — Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  Monsey,  New  York,  recently  arranged,  at 
the  request  of  the  Principal  of  the  Monsey  Pub¬ 
lic  School,  to  have  a  blind  girl  address  the  pupils 
on  blindness  and  sight  conservation.  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Donnelly,  who  was  chosen  for  this  occa¬ 
sion,  aroused  great  interest  among  the  students 
by  explaining  to  them  the  importance  of  saving 
their  sight  by  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  and  also 
by  demonstrating  that  if  blindness  should  over¬ 
take  them,  they  might  still  carry  on  many  normal 
activities.  The  demonstration  included  piano  play¬ 
ing,  reading  and  writing  of  braille,  typewriting, 
and  handwork.  Three  other  schools  nearby  have 
asked  for  a  lecture  of  the  same  sort. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Enrolment  this 
year  is  the  heaviest  for  several  years  and  nearly 
half  of  the  students  are  doing  high  school  work. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Field  Agent — -Young  man  with  partial 
sight,  experienced  in  field  work  with  the 
adult  blind  and  the  teaching  of  the  young 
blind,  wishes  position  as  field  agent  or  home 
teacher  in  agency  for  the  blind.  A.  E.  S., 
%  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Instructor  of  Piano-tuning — Young 
blind  man,  graduate  of  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  literary  and  piano- 
tuning  departments,  wishes  to,  hear  from 
superintendents  anticipating  vacancies  in 
their  teaching  staffs  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Has  had  one  year’s  experience  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  as  instructor  of  piano-tuning, 
sixth  grade  in  literary  department,  and 
chair-caning.  Carl  J.  Zutty,  464  West 
Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Home  Teacher,  Craft  Teacher,  or 
Companion — Sighted  college  woman, 
trained  social  worker,  knowing  braille, 
pattern-weaving,  and  handcrafts,  desires 
position  as  home  teacher,  craft  teacher,  or 
companion.  Has  experience  in  teaching 
crafts  to  mountaineers,  tubercular,  insane, 
and  blind.  Laura  J.  Shepard,  24  South 
Street,  Bethel,  Connecticut. 

Teacher  of  Languages — Young  blind 
man,  graduate  of  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind  and  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  having  knowledge  of  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Bohemian,  Irish,  and 
Esperanto,  knowing  a  little  German,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Roumanian,  desires  position 
as  teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  or 
English  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Pho¬ 
netics,  pronunciation,  and  conversation  a 
specialty.  William  P.  Morrissey,  22  North 
Gilbert  Street,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Executive  Secretary — Blind  woman, 
for  seventeen  years  supervisor  of  a  city 
agency  for  the  blind,  desires  position.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  public  speaking,  money-rais¬ 
ing,  sales  promotion,  and  social  wrnrk. 
Mrs.  Arline  Phillips  Garber,  42  West  IIol- 
lenback  Avenue,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Field  Agent  or  Special  Teacher — 
Young  blind  man,  who  is  to  graduate  in 
June  from  Boston  University  School  of 
Social  Science,  wishes  position  as  field 
agent  or  as  special  teacher  to  retarded 
or  feeble-minded  blind  children  or  adults. 
Anxious  to  be  useful ;  has  some  experience ; 
will  be  satisfied  with  small  remuneration. 
Can  give  references  for  achievement  and 
sincerity.  Clarence  G.  Keefe,  9  Willow 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Companion  or  Governess — Young 
woman,  sighted,  experienced  teacher,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  companion  to  blind  per¬ 
son,  or  governess.  Willing  to  undertake 
light  household  duties,  keep  accounts,  or 
attend  to  business  matters.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  at  small  compensation ;  position  to 
be  either  for  the  summer  only,  or  perma¬ 
nent.  Josephine  Erwin,  5  Broad  Street, 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 


OVERBROOK  CENTENARY 

On  May  4,  5,  and  6,  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  will  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  beginning.  The  program 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  4,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  formal  addresses  by  officers  of  the 
Institution  and  prominent  workers  in  the 
field  of  education ;  Friday  evening  the  pu¬ 
pils  will  present  a  pageant,  Gleanings  from 
a  Century ,  will  be  repeated  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  Alumni  and  Alumnae  will 
present  an  interesting  program  Saturday 
evening.  All  guests  are  welcome  to  these 
programs. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed,  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Exploring  in  Nature’s  Wonderland ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Alston  Rivers,  Ltd.,  London,  is 
a  collection  of  nature  stories  written  for 
children.  The  author,  Frieda  LePla,  is  both 
blind  and  deaf,  but  in  her  stories  she  tries 
to  teach  her  child-readers  to  use  their  own 
eyes  to  appreciate  beauty  in  the  growing 
life  around  them. 

Two  notable  examples  of  blind  charac¬ 
ters  in  fiction  are  found  in  two  of  this 
year’s  books,  Susanne  by  Johannes  Buch- 
holtz,  a  translation  from  the  Danish,  and 
Invitation  to  the  Waltz  by  Rosamond  Leh¬ 
man.  In  the  first  book  we  find  the  story  of 
a  young  blind  boy  whose  father  refuses  to 
accept  the  blindness  of  his  son,  and  trains 
him  in  small  devices  aimed  at  proving  that 
he  really  can  see  quite  a  bit.  In  the  second 
book  is  a  description  of  a  young  blinded 
soldier  who,  after  being  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan’s,  has  settled  down  in  the  country 
to  raise  poultry. 

The  High  School  Teacher  of  September, 
1932,  has  an  article  called  “To  What  Ex¬ 
tent  Are  Braille  Children  Educationally 
Handicapped?”  by  C.  W.  Ricksecker, 
Principal  of  the  Chaney  School,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio.  This  study  aims  at  a  compari¬ 
son  of  children  in  the  braille  classes  with 
sighted  children  in  regard  to  proficiency 

I  in  writing,  and  speed  and  comprehension 
in  reading.  The  author  concludes  that, 
while  sighted  children  have  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  certain  respects,  the  braille- 
class  children  show  an  unexpected  power 
of  achievement  in  many  ways  equal,  and 
sometimes  superior,  to  that  of  sighted 
children. 


The  Moslem  World  for  July,  1932,  has 
an  article  called  “Work  Among  the  Blind 
in  Egypt”  by  Gindi  Effendi  Ibrahim.  The 
author,  who  is  himself  blind,  tells  of  his 
efforts  to  establish  schools  and  workshops 
for  the  blind  in  Egypt. 

Dorothy  M.  Bassett,  Psychologist,  Vine- 
land  State  School,  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
in  an  article  “Our  Blind  Girls  Go  to 
School”  in  the  Training  School  Bulletin 
for  June,  1932,  tells  about  the  work  with 
a  group  of  blind  feeble-minded  girls  at  the 
school.  The  article  deals  with  each  pupil 
separately,  stating  the  abilities  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  each  case. 

Science  for  January  20  has  a  short 
resume  of  the  article  ‘  ‘  Mimicry  of  the 
Blind”  by  M.  Georges  Dumas  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  .  .  .  And  There  Was  Light  for 
December,  1932.  The  notice  in  Science  is 
called  “Facial  Expressions  of  the  Blind.” 
The  study  is  based  on  observations  made 
at  the  Institution  Nationals  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  and  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,  Paris,  France. 

Helen  Keller  has  written  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  new  “Everyman’s  Library” 
edition  of  The  True  Christian  Religion  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  recently  published 
by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  In 
this  introduction  she  says:  “I  acknowledge 
my  profound  indebtedness  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  for  a  richer  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  Christianity,  and  a  precious 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  world.” 

Helga  Lende. 
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A  FRENCH  LEADER  OF  THE  BLIND 

Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  by  Pierre  Villey. 

Librairie  Plan ,  Paris,  1932.  126  pp., 

Fr.10. 

All  those  who  attended  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931  will 
remember  the  forceful  personality  of 
Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General  of  the  A$- 
sociation  Valentin  Haiiy.  Some  of  those 
who  met  him  at  that  time  are  also  aware 
that  he  is  (<Professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  Let- 
tres  de  Caen.”  We  have  also  known  of  his 
great  literary  ability  and  keen  analytical 
mind  through  reading  his  Le  Monde  des 
Aveugles  (1914),  L’Av  eugle  dans  le 
Monde  des  Voyants  (1927),  and  La  Peda- 
gogie  des  Aveugles  (1930). 

We  all  welcome  the  latest  product  of  his 
facile  pen  in  his  biography  of  Maurice  de 
la  Sizeranne,  the  blind  Secretary-General 
of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  from  1889 
to  1918 — and  the  account  of  the  work  he 
carried  on  preparatory  to  this,  from  1881 
to  1889,  in  his  promotion  of  braille  publica¬ 
tions  and  his  editorship  of  the  Louis  Braille 
magazine.  Professor  Villey,  as  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne ’s  successor  and  former  associate, 
is  particularly  well  qualified  to  undertake 
the  task,  and  as  a  result  Maurice  de  la 
Sizeranne  will  be  an  inspiration  to  both 
blind  and  sighted. 

Accidentally  blinded  in  childhood,  he  de¬ 
cided,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  those  who  were  similarly  afflicted. 
Throughout  the  story  as  Professor  Villey 
tells  it,  there  are  three  principal  themes — 
the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  de  la 
Sizeranne,  a  history  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy 
Association,  with  frequent  interpretations 
of  its  present  activities,  and  the  desirabil¬ 


ity  of  leadership  by  the  blind  in  their  own 
world. 

As  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  mind 
of  de  la  Sizeranne  the  book  is  worthy  of 
note.  Whatever  difficulty  an  American  may 
have  in  appreciating  the  methods  by  which 
his  work  was  advanced,  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  de  la  Sizeranne  was  an  aristocrat, 
with  all  that  this  connotes  to  one  familiar 
with  the  term  as  used  by  France. 

However  much  one  may  differ  in  creed 
from  the  subject  of  the  biography,  one 
must  admire  the  consistent  devotion  and 
service  which  de  la  Sizeranne  gave  to  his 
church. 

Incidentally,  there  is  used  throughout 
the  book  a  word  for  which  there  is  no  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent,  (<  typhlophile.”  It  means, 
as  near  as  I  can  tell — it  is  not  in  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  at  hand — “one  who  has  a  partic¬ 
ular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.’ ’ 
This  also  reminds  me  of  another  French 
word  for  which  there  is  no  single  equiva¬ 
lent  in  English;  the  word  is  “morne,” 
meaning  a  one-eyed  person. 

Lewis  H.  Garris 

A  USEFUL  HANDBOOK 

Social  Work  Year  Book  ( second  edition). 

Edited  by  Fred  S.  Hall.  Russell  Sage 

Foundation,  New  York.  680  pp.,  $4.00. 

The  second  edition  of  this  valuable  com¬ 
pendium  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have 
made  use  of  the  1930  publication,  and 
should  find  many  new  friends  among  those 
who  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
previous  volume. 

A  new  feature  of  the  present  issue  is  a 
directory  of  all  state  and  public  agencies, 
with  bureaus  named,  which  are  related  to 
social  work. 

The  Social  Work  Year  Book  is  designed 
to  afford  concise,  comprehensive,  and  up- 
to-date  information  on  all  matters  pertain- 
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ing  to  social  work.  It  contains,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  list  of  national  social  work  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  country,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  functions  of  each.  Its  ma¬ 
jor  articles  on  important  general  subjects 
(among  them,  Labor,  Education,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Relief,  and  Sheltered  Workshops) 
are  prepared  by  leading  authorities  in 
their  respective  fields  and  indicate  trends 
as  well  as  past  history.  Not  the  least  valu¬ 
able  features  of  the  book  are  its  selected 
bibliographies  and  its  generous  cross- 
referencing.  It  is  at  once  a  directory,  a 
reference  book,  and  a  progress  report  of 
the  social  work  movement. 

Among  the  major  articles  which  will  be 
of  greatest  interest  to  workers  for  the 
blind  are  those  on  prevention  of  blindness 
(by  Lewis  H.  Carris)  and  the  blind  (by 
Robert  B.  Irwin).  The  former  discusses 
the  principal  causes  of  blindness  and  their 
preventability,  gives  a  brief  history  of  or¬ 
ganized  activities  in  prevention,  lists  the 
various  public  and  private  agencies  which 
carry  on  this  type  of  work,  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  activities  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Mr.  Ir¬ 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


win’s  article,  “The  Blind,”  deals  with  the 
various  problems  of  blindness,  describes  in 
general  the  types  of  activities  carried  on 
for  the  solution  of  these  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  education,  employment,  and 
relief,  and  summarizes  the  history  of 
printing  for  the  blind. 

Both  articles  are  excellent  material  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  students,  board 
members,  and  new  workers,  who  need  to 
acquire  quickly  a  working  knowledge  of 
these  fields. 

No  discussion  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  attractive  format  and  excellent 
printing  which  invite  the  eye  to  its  pages. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of _ _ _ Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dorothy  Ross  Carmer  is  Industrial 
Supervisor  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  and  is  an  artist,  as 
well  as  an  expert  in  craftwork. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  well  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is 
equally  noted  among  his  friends  for  his 
unusual  knowledge  of  French. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Chaplin-Hall  is  Secretary 
of  the  School  of  Massage  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  and 
Research  Agent  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Margaret  Tyler  Paul  (Mrs.  Samuel 
Hollingsworth  Paul)  is  Director  of  the 


Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair  became  interested 
in  work  for  the  blind  after  he  lost  his  sight 
in  a  hunting  accident.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  and,  since  1929,  has 
been  its  Executive  Director. 

Harriet  E.  Totman  is  Visiting  Teacher 
for  the  Braille  Classes  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cleveland.  Her  duties  include 
field  work  with  blind  children  of  pre-school 
age,  and  she  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  in  the  psychology  of 
the  pre-school  child. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Outlook  Mr. 
Benjamin  Berinstein  was  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  as  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
instead  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  . 

.  .$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  . 

10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a 

□  Associate  . 

□  Sustaining  .  .  .  . 
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□  Patron  . 
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. . 1000 
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*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  will  be 
held  at  4:00  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  June  27, 
at  the  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  As  usual,  this  meeting  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

i 

VOCATIONAL  PAMPHLET 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  pamphlet,  Professional  Writ¬ 
ing — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Allied  Fields ,  by  Gordon  Lath- 
rop. 

The  pamphlet  is  based  on  the  reported 
experience  of  twenty-three  sightless  writ¬ 
ers  whose  work  is  income-producing,  and 
presents  with  practical  details  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  those  without  sight  will  find 
in  the  writing  field,  and  the  difficulties  and 
opportunities  they  will  meet.  Mr.  Lathrop, 
who  is  a  seasoned  newspaper  man,  is  him¬ 
self  without  sight. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

Exhibits  of  work  for  the  blind  with 
blind  demonstrators  were  held  through  the 
courtesy  of  local  newspapers  during  the 
Magic  Empire  Exhibition  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  San  Antonio  booth  for  the  blind, 
March  4  to  10  inclusive,  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bexar  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  Committee  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  San  Antonio  Lions  Club,  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Blind.  Nineteen  thousand 
visitors  attended  during  the  week. 

The  Omaha  booth,  April  3  to  8  inclusive, 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Committee  for  the  Blind. 
Attendance,  fifty  thousand. 

The  Tulsa  booth,  April  17  to  22  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  arranged  by  the  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  Attendance,  seventy- 
two  thousand. 

In  all  three  cities  the  organizing  and 
supervision  was  done  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  co-operating  with 
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the  local  agency  for  the  blind  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  the  work  of  the  agency 
through  the  education  of  the  seeing  public 
to  a  better  understanding  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  those  without  sight.  Each 
of  the  three  cities  reported  that  genuine 
interest  was  aroused  in  the  hundreds  of 
visitors  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  react 
favorably  in  the  development  of  local 
activities. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion  offices  on  May  5.  Plans  were  made  for 
bringing  the  Committee’s  recommended 
classifications  and  forms  before  the  national 
organizations  of  ophthalmologists,  medical 
men,  and  workers  for  the  blind. 

EDUCATIONAL  WEEKS  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

The  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
held  its  second  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  in  Harrisburg,  April  16  to  22. 

The  Lancaster  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
conducted  its  first  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind  in  Lancaster,  May  21  to  27.  These 
Weeks  were  organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Junior  Departments  of  the  Federa¬ 


tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  West  Virginia 
held  their  annual  conference  in  Hunting- 
ton,  April  22.  The  Field  Director  of  the 
Foundation  addressed  the  Conference, 
after  which  there  was  a  general  discussion 
relative  to  work  for  the  blind.  It  was  unan¬ 
imously  voted  by  the  one  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  present  to  adopt  work  for  the  blind 
in  West  Virginia  as  the  major  activity  of 
the  Junior  Departments  of  the  Women’s 
Clubs  of  West  Virginia. 

THE  TALKING  BOOK 

During  the  past  month  the  Experimental 
Sound  Recording  Studios  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  have  continued 
their  research  work  on  the  development  of 
publishing  books  on  long-playing  phono¬ 
graph  records.  Experiments  have  been 
continued  with  various  low-cost  electric 
talking  machines,  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  machine  of  the  best  sound  quality 
at  a  minimum  price. 

A  new  combination  radio  and  Talking 
Book  reproducer  has  recently  been  devel¬ 
oped.  It  is  believed  that  this  machine  can 
be  sold  to  blind  persons  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  all  blind 
persons  or  institutions  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  this  reproducer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  recording  studios 
will  be  ready  for  the  production  of  Talking 
Books  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 


THE  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  now  prepared  to  accept  orders 
for  the  new  braille  typewriter,  deliveries 
to  be  made  in  the  autumn.  This  machine  is 
the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer, 
and  of  a  careful  study  of  all  writing-ma¬ 
chines  for  the  blind  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  the  development  of  this  writer,  the 
Foundation  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co. 

In  designing  this  machine,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  avoid  the  weaknesses  in  the 
construction  of  other  braillewriters.  In 
it  are  incorporated  many  of  the  convenient 


features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well 
as  the  more  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
Hall  and  other  braille  machines. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  type¬ 
writer  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  Hall 
Writer  than  to  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  The  frame  is  made  of  an  aluminum 
alloy.  The  keyboard  and  letter  spacer14 
are  practically  identical  with  those  on  the 
Hall  machine.  The  gooseneck,8  however, 
is  longer  and  heavier.  The  paper,  instead  of 
coiling  into  a  cylinder,  winds  around  a 
roller7  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which 
makes  the  paper  feed  evenly. 

( Continued  on  page  132) 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  FRANCE* 

By  Jean  Bronne 


FRANCE  has  always  been  a  country  of 
philanthropic  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Quinze- 
Vingts,  the  great  institution  founded  by 
Saint  Louis,  one  finds  numerous  agencies 
created  for  the  protection  of  those  de¬ 
prived  of  sight.  France  was  also,  thanks  to 
Valentin  Hafiy  and  to  Louis  Braille,  the 
first  nation  to  establish  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  the 
French  organization  for  this  particular 
kind  of  aid  has  many  times  served  as  a 
model  for  foreign  countries.  It  seems  to 
me  appropriate  to  give  here  a  rapid  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  present  situation  of  the  blind 
in  France,  and  of  the  means  which  private 
philanthropy  and  public  assistance  place 
at  their  disposal. 

The  official  statistics  on  the  number  of 
blind  in  France  are  somewhat  out  of  date, 
and,  in  general,  are  an  imperfect  picture  of 
existing  conditions.  This  is  due  to  several 
causes  which  space  does  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  here.  Let  us  say,  merely,  that  no 
precise  definition  of  blindness  exists,  and 
that  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  point 
at  which  blindness  begins  and  the  degree 
of  visual  acuity  below  which  a  person  may 
properly  be  considered  as  blind.  This  is  of 
great  importance  in  setting  up  statistics. 
We  must  reckon,  however,  that  there  are 
about  thirty  thousand  civilian  blind  and 
twTenty-five  hundred  war-blind.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  blindness  by  age  groups  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  other  countries 
— children,  about  8  per  cent,  those  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  26  per  cent,  and  the  aged,  66  per 
cent — which  indicates  that  the  incidence 
of  blindness  increases  with  advancing 


years.  Similarly,  one  finds  that,  as  in  the 
majority  of  other  countries,  the  number  of 
blind  women  is  slightly  less  than  that  of 
blind  men. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  enumerate  a  list  of 
the  causes  of  blindness,  for  the  data  on 
this  subject  are  incomplete  and  somewhat 
fragmentary.  We  can  say  only  that,  in  the 
present  generation  of  young  blind  people, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  still  responsible 
for  many  of  the  cases — for  too  many,  in¬ 
deed,  which  could  have  been  prevented. 
Apparently,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  war, 
during  which  it  was  often  impossible  to 
take  all  the  necessary  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
measures  are  generally  observed,  though 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  as  regards 
the  education  of  the  public  in  this  matter. 
All  the  causes  of  eye-strain  and  of  degenera¬ 
tive  conditions  of  the  eye  are  responsible 
for  blindness  :  venereal  disease,  alcoholism, 
industrial  accidents,  and  neglected  chil¬ 
dren’s  diseases.  The  campaign  against 
these  causes  of  blindness  is  one  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tasks  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  The  large  organizations,  either 
of  blind  people  or  set  up  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  have  already  played  an  important 
part  in  this  work,  and,  in  this  connection, 
the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  deserves 
special  mention. 

The  International  Society  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  which  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Paris,  has  also  exerted  a  very  favor¬ 
able  influence.  We  must  mention,  too, 
among  the  hospitals  which  have  a  complete 
ophthalmological  service,  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  clinic  of  the  Amitie  des  Aveugles  de 
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France,  which  lias  just  been  enlarged  and 
which  will  accomplish  more  and  more  to¬ 
ward  the  physical  well-being  of  the  blind. 

In  order  to  give  a  fairly  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  of  the  blind  in  France, 
let  us  examine,  in  turn,  the  condition  of 
the  children,  of  those  in  middle  life,  and  of 
the  aged,  before  discussing  the  institutions 
and  organizations  which  have  as  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  protection  of  the  blind  and  the 
promotion  of  state  activities  to  supplement 
the  activities  of  private  philanthropy. 

Blind  Children 

Blind  children  receive  general  instruc¬ 
tion  and  vocational  training  in  special 
schools,  of  which  there  are  thirty.  These 
schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  privately 
supported,  with  the  exception  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in 
Paris,  and  several  others  controlled  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  State,  which  estab¬ 
lished  compulsory  education  for  the  blind, 
as  for  all  other  citizens,  by  the  Act  of 
March  28,  1882,  has  not  yet  organized  this 
instruction  for  them,  so  that  blind  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  benefit  by  free  education  and 
do  not  receive  instruction  under  as  favor¬ 
able  conditions  as  their  seeing  fellow- 
students.  This  is  a  serious  problem  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  all  public-spirited 
people  and  which  raises  many  difficulties, 
for  freedom  of  education  is  a  question 
much  debated  in  France. 

The  education  afforded  by  the  schools 
for  the  blind  is  usually  elementary,  and, 
above  all,  vocational.  The  blind  person,  in 
fact,  does  not  have  to  be  a  scholar,  but 
should  be  prepared  to  carry  on  under  the 
most  favorable  possible  conditions  the  occu¬ 
pation  which  he  has  chosen.  Instruction  in 
music  holds  the  chief  place  in  vocational 
education ;  handcrafts  and  piano-tuning 
receive  equal  attention.  The  Institution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris 
functions  more  and  more  as  an  advanced 


school  of  music  for  particularly  gifted 
young  blind  musicians.  The  schools  for  the 
blind  do  not  prepare  their  pupils  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  but  all  those  whose  tal¬ 
ents  fit  them  for  studies  of  this  kind  can 
pursue  them  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and 
the  number  of  blind  candidates  for  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  examination  increases  every 
year.  Attendance  at  school  begins  between 
six  and  nine  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
school,  and  ends,  generally,  between  the 
seventeenth  and  nineteenth  year.  The 
schools  for  the  blind  in  France  have  been 
reproached  with  being  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  carrying  on  of  their  activities, 
and  not  enough  with  the  humanitarian  and 
vocational  side  of  the  instruction.  Often, 
practical  methods  are  lacking,  and  the 
postgraduate  supervision  is  inadequate.  It 
is  necessary  to  note,  however,  that  a  vig¬ 
orous  effort  is  being  made  in  this  field,  an 
active  co-operation  between  the  schools  is 
being  established,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
foresee  a  specialization  in  their  respective 
activities  which  will  be  very  profitable -to 
the  young  blind  people,  who,  quite  as  much 
as  seeing  children,  need  vocational  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  complete  education. 

The  Blind  in  Middle  Life 

As  to  the  blind  in  middle  life,  let  us 
consider  only  the  problem  of  employment ; 
it  includes  all  others,  for  it  is  by  produc¬ 
tive  activity  that  people  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  succeed  in  creating  for  themselves  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  position  in  life. 
What,  then,  is  the  situation  of  French 
blind  people  in  regard  to  the  great  problem 
of  employment? 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  if  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  better  than  they  are  in  other 
great  civilized  countries,  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  worse.  There  are  blind  per¬ 
sons  who,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  achieving  for  themselves  positions 
in  the  highest  plane  of  society.  Others  oc- 
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cupy  positions  more  modest  but  still  suffi¬ 
cient  to  afford  them  a  certain  degree  of 
comfort.  A  certain  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  live  even  more  modestly  but  without 
having  to  call  upon  either  public  or  private 
charity.  Finally,  there  are  many  who  can¬ 
not  satisfy  their  needs  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  public  or  private  philanthropy. 

Among  the  vocations  followed  by  the 
blind,  music  takes  first  place,  for  music,  in 
France,  offers  the  most  opportunities  to 
gifted  blind  persons.  Music  teachers  and 
organists  make  up  the  majority  of  profes¬ 
sional  blind  persons  there.  It  should  not  be 
thought  that  all  blind  musicians  earn  their 
living  and  are  protected  from  all  economic 
hazard,  but  it  is  well  known  that  music  is, 
and  continues  to  be,  the  profession  which 
offers  the  greatest  independence  to  the 
blind  person.  Piano-tuning  is  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  next  to  music,  for  several  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  been  prominent  in  this  field,  and 
many  others  find  in  it  a  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  Since  the  wrar,  massage  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  developed  as  a  profession,  and 
interesting  results  are  achieved  in  this  field 
every  day.  As  teachers,  the  blind  are  not 
entirely  unknown  and  are  well  organized. 
The  schools  for  the  blind  employ  blind  in¬ 
structors  wherever  possible  and  afford 
some  interesting  opportunities.  We  know 
of  a  certain  number  of  blind  instructors 
teaching  in  the  regular  schools,  colleges, 
lycees,  and  even  in  the  university.  The 
blind  of  France  are  greatly  attracted  to¬ 
ward  intellectual  studies,  and  we  may  say 
in  passing  that  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  read  and  educate  themselves  rep¬ 
resents  a  good  average.  Blind  lawyers  are 
not  unknown,  and  three  blind  men  are 
members  of  the  national  legislative  body. 

Commerce  and  business  have  up  to  the 
present  attracted  only  a  few  blind  persons, 
with  the  exception  of  the  piano  and  music 
business  and  also  of  several  well-known 
commercial  firms  which  are  managed  by 


men  without  sight.  The  manual  trades  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  other  countries 
— brush-making,  basket-making,  and  chair- 
caning.  Apparently,  the  proportion  of 
those  who  succeed  in  earning  their  living 
independently  is  considerably  restricted 
here,  but  we  know  of  some  blind  persons 
who  have  attained  to  good  positions  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  hard  work  and  energy.  For  women, 
the  trades  of  sewing,  knitting,  and  crochet¬ 
ing  offer  the  best  means  of  earning  a 
meager  subsistence,  which  is,  however,  in¬ 
sufficient  to  permit  them  to  be  independent. 

Blind  manual  workers  carry  on  their 
trades  either  at  home  or  in  workshops,  but 
France  does  not  have  large  industrial 
workshops  for  the  blind  like  those  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  other  British  and  American  cities. 
There  are,  however,  some  workshops  where 
the  blind  can  find  employment,  but,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  blind  who  can  succeed  in  earning 
their  living  by  their  labor,  or,  rather,  can 
make  the  workshop  an  independent  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise.  Often  the  workshop  must 
turn  to  philanthropy  in  order  to  carry  on 
its  activities,  the  production  of  blind  work¬ 
men  not  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  business. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  business  or¬ 
ganization  in  France  is  the  system  of  the 
small  artisan  or  the  independent  laborer. 
We  see,  then,  the  necessity  for  great  phil¬ 
anthropic  organizations  which  can  assist 
the  blind,  bring  them  together,  organize 
them,  and  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
too  much  isolation.  This  is  the  role  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy  which,  through 
its  regional  and  local  branches,  is  able  to 
get  in  touch  with  all  the  blind  and,  by 
employment,  to  improve  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  carrying  on  a 
trade,  helping  them  in  many  ways.  The 
Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils 
and  other  organizations  of  lesser  scope  have 
also  been  of  great  service  in  this  way. 
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No  system  of  augmentation,  such  as 
exists  in  England,  lias,  as  yet,  been 
introduced  in  France.  As  to  technique 
— the  blind  workmen  are  supplied  with  all 
up-to-date  appliances,  and  in  the  case  of 
musicians,  the  printing-plants  and  the  vol¬ 
untary  transcribers  are  active  in  supplying 
them  with  the  necessary  music  in  braille. 
New  fields  of  opportunity  for  the  blind  are 
constantly  being  sought,  such  as  stenogra¬ 
phy  and  typewriting  (open  to  many  of 
them),  employment  as  telephone  operators, 
etc.  Doubtless  the  employment  situation  of 
the  blind  is  very  difficult  all  over  the  world, 
but  one  may  say,  in  general  and  without 
exaggerating,  that  in  France,  the  blind  find 
occupational  openings  and  that  their  initi¬ 
ative  and  ability  can  be  utilized  to  promote 
their  own  interests  and  the  general  welfare. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  about  blind 
women,  for  they  are  in  a  rather  peculiar 
position  which  presents  a  problem  of  in¬ 
finite  complexity  and  delicacy.  Blind 
women,  in  fact,  lead  a  somewhat  spe¬ 
cial  life  and  live  either  in  the  schools 
where  they  are  music  teachers,  or  in  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  which  case  their  life  is  very 
restricted.  Handicapped  in  their  personal 
life  more  than  men,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  society,  blind  women,  almost  without 
exception,  have  a  sort  of  cloistered  life. 
They  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal  of  work, 
but  their  labor  is  not  appreciated  at  its 
true  value.  It  would  be  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  boarding-homes  for  them  where  they 
would  feel  themselves  freer  and  more  likely 
to  have  an  actual  place  in  society.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  that  the  education  which 
young  blind  girls  receive  does  not  prepare 
them  for  an  independent  and  free  life. 
This  problem  is  now  receiving  the  most 
lively  attention  from  understanding 
friends  of  the  blind.  The  blind  women  have 
their  magazine  and  their  organization.  Sev¬ 
eral  blind  women  are  occupying  interesting 
positions  as  music  teachers  or  masseuses, 


and  this  proves  that  blind  women  can  make 
themselves  a  place  in  the  community. 
Many  of  them  carry  on  manual  work  in 
their  homes  or  in  workshops.  On  the  whole, 
however,  their  situation  is  difficult. 

The  Aged;  Relief  for  the  Blind 

The  aged  form  obviously  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  group  among  blind  people,  since 
blindness  strikes  most  frequently  those  of 
advanced  years  and  those  whose  eyes  are 
worn  out  by  various  kinds  of  work.  How 
can  these  be  integrated  in  the  community? 
For  the  most  part,  this  is  very  difficult 
and,  in  general,  if  aged  blind  persons  carry 
on  a  trade,  this  trade  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have 
recourse  to  public  or  private  charity,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  now 
mention  the  French  Relief  Act  of  July  14, 
1905,  which  is  the  basic  charter  of  public 
relief  in  France. 

This  law  affords  to  all  “ infirm’ 7  French 
citizens  who  are  without  resources,  a  relief 
allowance,  either  in  the  form  of  monthly 
payments  of  money  or  in  the  form  of  main¬ 
tenance  in  an  institution  or  private  home. 
“Outdoor  relief ”  in  the  form  of  money 
allowances  raises  a  certain  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  it  would  require  too  long  to 
examine  here  in  detail.  Let  us  say  only 
that  the  great  weakness  in  the  law,  and 
one  against  which  there  has  long  been  pro¬ 
test,  is  this — that  if  a  blind  man  works  and 
receives  a  small  income  from  his  work, 
which  is,  however,  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  seeking  public  relief,  these 
earnings  are  deducted  from  the  relief  al¬ 
lowance.  For  this  reason,  the  blind  man 
who  works  a  little  is  treated  less  well  than 
the  one  who  does  not  work  at  all.  In  this 
lies  an  anomaly  of  the  law.  In  1930,  a 
provision  of  interest  to  the  blind  was  en¬ 
acted — namely,  that  dependent  persons 
receiving  relief,  who  need  the  constant  as- 
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sistance  of  a  third  person  as  guide  or  at¬ 
tendant,  can  receive  supplementary  allow¬ 
ances  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
monthly  allowance  granted  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  blind  person  and  the  amount  which 
it  would  cost  to  maintain  the  same  blind 
person  in  an  institution.  By  this  Act,  many 
blind  people  find  their  situation  improved. 
The  inmate  of  a  special  institution  has 
often  a  restricted  and  isolated  life.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  establish  groups  of 
blind  people  in  certain  institutions  where 
they  would  be  together  and  could  be  cared 
for  in  a  fashion  more  suitable  to  their 
needs. 

This  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Quinze-Vingts.  The  Quinze-Vingts  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  some  of  the  blind  are 
housed,  each  having  his  own  apartment  (en 
famille)  if  he  wishes.  Many  of  them  work 
outside  of  it  and  earn  their  living.  Because 
of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy,  the 
applications  for  admission  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  applicants  must  wait  a  long 
time  before  being  accepted.  This  institu¬ 
tion  has  an  eye  clinic  which  is  well  known 
and  highly  thought  of  all  over  the  world. 
The  Quinze-Vingts  was  founded  by  Saint 
Louis  to  house  three  hundred  blind 
knights,  blinded,  it  is  said,  during  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  He  granted  them  certain  privileges, 
such  as  that  of  begging  at  the  church 
doors,  which  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  blind  of  Paris.  Little  by  little  they 
extended  their  privileges  and  always  man¬ 
aged  to  preserve  their  independence  to¬ 
ward  the  government  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  when,  shortly  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  they  were  evicted  and  moved  to  the 
property  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Rev¬ 
olution  made  it  a  national  institution,  and 
it  remains  so  to  this  day. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe  in 
this  brief  article  all  the  phases  of  social 
relief  by  which  the  blind  benefit.  The  State 
is  never  indifferent  to  their  problems,  but 


it  could  do  even  more  for  them  if  it  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  what  value  its  favorable 
intervention  could  have.  The  State  sup¬ 
ports  the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  in  Paris.  Several  local  depar- 
tements  support  their  local  schools,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Depart ement  de  la  Seine  sup¬ 
ports  the  school  at  Saint-Mande.  But,  as 
regards  education,  this  is  almost  all,  and 
the  State,  by  merely  imposing  certain  gen¬ 
eral  necessary  regulations,  has  not  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  its  function  of  organizing, 
controlling  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  direct¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  regard 
to  occupations,  the  State  does  nothing, 
or  practically  nothing.  And  yet,  how 
helpful  it  could  be  by  reserving  certain 
employments  or  trades  as  monopolies  for 
the  blind,  or  even  by  reserving  its  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  by 
assisting  blind  workmen  through  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxes,  etc.  As  for  social  protec¬ 
tion,  the  State  should  compensate  for  the 
costs  of  blindness  by  special  measures : 
such  as,  reduction  of  taxes;  compensation 
laws  of  all  kinds ;  privileges  granted  to  the 
blind  in  order  to  give  them  such  benefit  as 
favorable  legislation  could  afford.  As  to  re¬ 
lief,  the  organization  of  relief  should  be  such 
that  it  would  no  longer  place  a  premium  on 
idleness  but  rather  on  work,  supplementing 
industry  instead  of  destroying  it. 

Organizations  for  the  Blind 

The  blind  themselves  are  organized  in 
powerful  associations  to  protect  their  own 
interests  and  to  present  a  united  front  in 
the  face  of  difficulties.  Let  us  mention  first 
the  Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles 
Civils ,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris 
and  which  unites  about  twenty  local  or 
regional  associations  of  blind  people.  It  has 
as  its  purpose  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind  by  the  adoption  of  leg¬ 
islative  reforms  and  by  mutual  assistance. 
It  has  already  introduced  many  new  laws 
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and  improved  the  existing  laws.  L’Amitie 
des  Aveugles  de  France,  established  in 
1917  to  unite  the  war-blind  and  civilian 
'  blind,  concentrates  its  efforts  principally 
on  the  matter  of  mutual  assistance.  It  has 
a  loan  fund,  a  relief  fund,  a  hostel  where 
the  blind  can  come  to  stay  while  they  are 
in  Paris  for  a  short  time,  and  a  well- 
organized  clinic  which  is  already  rendering 
great  service.  It  would  be  desirable  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  organizations,  since  this  would 
I  give  them  more  power,  but,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  legal  difficulties  have  stood  in  the 
way.  We  must  mention  also  that  the  war- 
blind  have  a  special  association,  the  Union 
des  Aveugles  de  Guerre ,  which  helps  to 
improve  their  position  in  society.  They 
draw  an  allowance  from  the  State. 

Private  charity  is  very  active  in  France 
on  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  say  even  a  word  about  all  the  ac¬ 
tivities  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
assistance  of  the  blind  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  the  work  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy.  Established  by  Maurice  de  la  Sizer- 
anne  in  1889,  the  Association  Valentin 

I 

Haiiy  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
blind  in  all  their  affairs  and  in  any  situa¬ 
tion.  Its  activities  cover  the  entire  country 
through  local  groups,  of  which  some  are 
especially  active.  Propaganda  of  all  sorts 
j  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  seeking 
out  of  blind  children  and  sending  them  to 
school,  the  supervision  of  the  young  blind 
I  on  leaving  school,  efforts  to  find  work,  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  outlets  for  products,  assistance 
by  means  of  books,  music,  and  technical 
works,  the  furnishing  of  equipment  and 
tools  for  workmen  when  they  first  set  up 
independently,  research  for  new  devices  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness,  a 
school  of  massage,  workshops  for  training 
in  manual  trades,  printing-shops,  a  library 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
every  form  of  relief,  and  the  protection  of 


the  interests  of  the  blind  in  all  ways  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  necessary — these  are,  in  brief,  the 
activities  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy.  As  has  been  seen,  it  gives  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  phase  of  a  blind  person’s 
life  and  is  exceedingly  public-spirited  and 
generous.  All  blind  people  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Valentin  Haiiy — the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  the  professional  classes  as  well  as 
the  workmen — and  it  is  indeed  the  great 
corporate  body  of  the  French  blind.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  blind  cherish  a 
deep  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
founder  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
who  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  service 
of  the  blind.  Professor  Villey’s  recent 
book,  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  Aveugle, 
Bienfaiteur  des  Aveugles,  is  testimony  to 
this  remembrance  and  a  reminder  of  this 
great  man  whose  efforts  accomplished  so 
much  in  our  behalf. 

Besides  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
there  are  arising  a  number  of  philan¬ 
thropic  societies,  all  of  which  are  working 
to  raise  the  social  status  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son.  They  include  printing-plants,  work¬ 
shops,  societies  for  investment  and  for  mu¬ 
tual  aid,  professional  associations,  and 
agencies  for  relief,  etc.  The  problem  of 
blindness  offers  wide  opportunities  for  all 
kinds  of  initiative  and  all  sorts  of  generous 
activities. 

We  shall  end  here  this  brief  description 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  of  France. 
Undoubtedly  it  gives  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  efforts  made  and  the  results 
achieved  by  the  friends  of  the  blind  and 
by  the  blind  themselves.  It  shows  at  least, 
however,  that  with  us  the  problem  of  the 
blind  is  always  dynamic  and  changing,  and 
in  this  lies  one  of  the  best  assurances  that 
France  does  not  neglect  those  without 
sight  who,  of  all  the  handicapped  groups, 
are  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  interest 
and  sympathy. 


WAYSIDE  SELLING 

By  M.  Roberta  Townsend 


TIIE  schoolhouse  in  which  the  Vermont 
Association  for  the  Blind  undertook  to 
run  a  workshop  and  road  stand  is  an  at¬ 
tractive,  low,  weathered  building  on  the 
main  highway  between  New  York  and 
Montreal.  It  was  built  for  the  town  of 
Arlington  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  but 
abandoned  a  few  years  ago  for  lack  of 
children  of  the  proper  age.  Standing  back 
from  the  road,  it  has  a  semi-circular  drive 
to  its  door.  To  one  side  of  the  entrance  are 
lilac  bushes ;  tall  poplar  trees  grow  near  by, 
and  on  either  side  are  open  fields  with 
their  profuse  display  of  buttercups,  daisies, 
queen’s  lace,  and  the  tangy  yellow  of  the 
wild  mustard.  In  the  distance  loom  the 
beautiful  Green  Mountains,  for  which  the 
state  is  justly  famous. 

Seeing  it  stand  there,  empty  and  unused, 
prompted  at  once  the  thought  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  A  pleasant  interview  with  Mrs. 
Fisher,  an  enthusiastic  helper  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  Vermont,  per¬ 
mission  from  the  school  board,  and  we  were 
off  on  our  project. 

The  schoolhouse  consists  of  two  rooms, 
one  quite  large,  the  other  smaller,  joined 
by  a  covered  and  enclosed  porch  open  to 
the  road.  The  plan  was  to  use  the  larger  of 
the  two  rooms  for  a  workshop,  where  a 
blind  man  would  cane  chairs,  repair  them, 
and  make  toy  furniture.  It  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  public  to  see  the  work  actu¬ 
ally  being  done  by  blind  people.  The  smaller 
room  was  to  be  a  craftshop  displaying  the 
work  done  in  the  homes  and  sent  from  the 
permanent  sales  center  in  Rutland.  This 
left  the  middle  section,  open  to  the  road, 
for  the  road  stand,  to  be  in  charge  of  an¬ 


other  blind  man  selling  Vermont  products — 
fruits  and  vegetables,  maple  syrup,  maple 
butternut  fudge,  and  jellies  from  the  farm 
kitchens.  On  the  grassy  space  between  road 
and  building  were  to  be  bright  umbrellas 
and  tables  where  frosty  and  tinkling  glasses 
of  fresh  lemonade  could  be  sold  to  the  dusty 
tourist — the  last  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization  to  help  in  part  to  defray 
expenses  as  well  as  to  attract  trade.  With 
this  tentative  program  approved  by  the 
Board  of  the  Association,  plans  were  begun. 

Vermont,  as  elsewhere,  having  been 
pinched  for  money,  the  Association  was 
working  on  a  very  small  budget,  and  the 
first  blow  to  our  scheme  was  the  discovery 
that  the  pump  searched  for  diligently  was 
non-existent,  and  that  water  must  be  carried 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  eliminated 
the  lemonade.  The  next  disappointment 
came  when  the  farmers  were  unwilling  to 
sell  their  produce  on  a  commission  basis. 
Exit  the  jolly  radishes  and  crisp  lettuce. 

The  problem  of  transporting  the  men  who 
lived  in  opposite  directions  from  the  school, 
each  at  a  distance  of  a  half-hour’s  run  by 
car,  was  solved  by  housing  them  in  the 
town  of  Arlington,  the  Association  paying 
for  their  room,  board,  and  transportation 
for  the  summer  plus  that  of  a  nine-year-old 
boy,  the  son  of  one  of  the  men,  who  acted 
as  guide  and  carried  water. 

The  school  board  stipulated  that  there 
must  be  a  sighted  person  on  duty  at  all 
times,  which  was  no  more  than  reasonable. 
A  young  woman  from  Arlington  took  the 
position,  boarded  the  men,  and  sold  butter¬ 
nut  fudge  at  the  stand,  which  augmented 
the  small  salary  we  were  able  to  offer  her. 
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On  the  whole,  as  a  first  attempt  it  worked 
out  very  well.  It  was  excellent  for  publicity, 
and  in  spite  of  a  rainy  summer,  which 
caused  a  dearth  of  tourists,  the  blind  took 
out  a  gratifying  proportion  of  the  money 
expended  by  the  Association. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  school  rent-free  and  we  learned  that 
the  driveway  off  the  road  was  an  important 
detail,  as  people  do  not  like  to  park  on  the 
highway. 

The  shop  was  called  ‘‘Lantern  in  the 
Dark,”  a  name  to  which  the  men  objected 
as  ‘  ‘  mushy  ’  ’ ;  however,  the  idea 
was  not  to  be  sentimental  but  to 
attract  attention.  Those  of  you 


in  like  manner.  The  neutral  tone 
and  texture  of  the  burlap  makes 
a  good  background  for  display 
purposes.  Curtains  of  deep  ivory,  pat¬ 
terned  in  an  old  English  print  design  in 
dull  gold,  flecked  with  the  color  of  rosy 
dawn  petunias  which  filled  our  window 
boxes,  completed  the  set-up. 

For  the  middle  section,  rough  board 
stands  were  made  in  tiers  and  left  un¬ 
finished,  since  they  were  weathered  as  was 
the  building  itself.  Here  stood  an  array  of 
maple  syrup,  fudge,  jellies,  and  honey.  A 
birch  stand  on  the  road  was  arranged  each 
day  with  an  attractive  display. 

W e  went  into  this  enterprise  more  or  less  ig¬ 
norant  of  road  stand  technique  and  learned 
much  which  I  am  only  too  glad  to  pass  on  to 
others  who  may  like  to  try  such  a  scheme. 


who  travel  the  summer  roads  realize  how 
many  thousands  of  roadside  enterprises 
one  passes  until  something  stands  out  as 
attractive.  It  may  be  setting,  color,  or 
an  unusual  design.  One  sees  “Green,” 
“Blue,”  and  “Hanging  Lanterns”; 
“Old,”  “Young,”  and  “Swinging  Lan¬ 
terns”;  but  “Lantern  in  the  Dark”  might 
provoke  curiosity,  which  it  did. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance  of 
plenty  of  signs.  They  should  be  placed  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shop  on  both 
approaches  and  they  must  be  easily  read, 
simply  worded,  and  as  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


The  large  room  to  be  used  as  a  workshop 
was  cleaned,  but  not  decorated.  The  local 
high  school  loaned  a  work-bench,  the  blind 
worker’s  lathe  was  moved  in,  and  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  smaller  room  or  craftshop  was 
cleaned,  and,  in  view  of  our  slim  budget, 
everything  was  utilized  to  save  expense.  A 
canvass  of  farmhouses  produced  a  collection 
of  feed-bags,  which  were  laundered  and 
stretched  on  the  back  of  a  long  blackboard. 
The  blackboard,  set  on  sawhorses,  became 
a  counter.  Other  rough  tables  were  covered 
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By  Herman  M.  Immeln 


THE  practice  of  medicine  was  for  cen¬ 
turies  restricted  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  which  had  already  progressed  to 
an  active  or  advanced  stage.  It  was  the  cura¬ 
tive  method  rather  than  the  preventive  one, 
costly  both  financially  and  in  its  toll  of 
human  life.  Not  until  the  early  eighties  of 
the  last  century,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
tuberculosis  bacillus  by  Robert  Koch  and 
the  discoveries  made  by  Louis  Pasteur,  did 
the  medical  profession  fully  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  scientific  research  in  seeking  out 
the  causes  and  the  ravaging  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Henceforth,  the  science  of  medicine 
proceeded  along  the  lines  of  preventing  and 
removing  the  causes  of  disease,  thereby 
meeting  the  problem  at  its  source  rather 
than  at  its  final  stage  of  development.  This 
does  not  mean  that  curative  methods  are  no 
longer  necessary.  It  does  mean  that  the 
expense  and  human  suffering  left  in  the 
wake  of  disease  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  the  problem  of  treating 
disease  in  advanced  stages  has  been  greatly 
simplified  and,  in  many  instances,  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated. 

We  who  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
industrial  problems  of  the  blind  have  until 
very  recently  restricted  our  activities  to 
curative  methods.  Even  now,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  industrial  diseases  which 
afflict  the  blind  (for  these  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  are  certainly  diseases)  are  approached 
in  a  scientific  manner  with  the  aim  of  elimi¬ 
nating  underlying  and  hidden  causes. 
Throughout  the  history  of  our  work,  we 
have  endeavored  to  cure  the  disease  of  un¬ 
employment  and  have  failed  miserably  to 
search  out  scientifically  its  causes  both  in 


the  individual  and  in  the  market.  We  have 
condemned  the  lack  of  public’ understanding 
and  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  the  employer 
who  refuses  to  open  his  doors  to  the  blind 
man  or  woman  seeking  a  job.  On  every 
hand  we  hear  explanations  and  excuses  for 
the  industrial  failures  of  those  without 
sight,  some  of  which  are  attributed  to  the 
aforesaid  narrow-mindedness  of  employers, 
some  to  the  business  depression,  and  many 
to  the  general  helplessness  of  those  who  do 
not  see.  Such  conditions  do  exist,  but  these 
are  not  the  basic  causes  of  our  industrial 
failures.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 
effects  of  our  own  negligence  and  inability 
to  seek  out  and  remove  the  causes  which 
bring  these  conditions  about.  Just  as  there 
are  seeing  people  who  will  never  make  a 
success  in  industry,  so  there  are  those  with¬ 
out  sight  whom  we  can  never  hope  to  place 
in  the  industrial  world ;  but  who  will  say 
that  the  latter  are  in  the  majority?  Our 
“scientific  research”  has  consisted  of  the 
establishment  of  a  few  major  industries 
such  as  broom-  and  mop-making,  assem¬ 
bling,  salesmanship,  stand-operating,  etc., 
and  we  have  arbitrarily  placed  the  abilities 
of  every  sightless  individual  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  We  have  been  confounded  to  find 
that  such  limited  opportunities  cannot  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  those  who 
are  without  sight,  excluding  the  fact  that  it 
may  frequently  be  difficult  to  secure  even 
these  opportunities.  We  have  undertaken, 
either  as  mere  workers  or  by  engaging  the 
services  of  an  industrial  engineer,  to  find 
new  industrial  fields  wherein  the  blind  may 
earn  a  livelihood,  but  we  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that,  were  such  new  industrial 
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fields  discovered,  our  present  industrial 
ghost  would  still  be  with  us.  In  other 
words,  there  are  likely  to  be  as  many  in¬ 
dustrial  failures  in  new  fields  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  there  have  been  in  the  old  unless 
we  remove  the  causes  of  failure  which  have 
for  so  many  years  made  it  impossible  for 
the  blind  to  take  full  advantage  of  those 
industrial  opportunities  now  available. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  industrial  failures. 
Such  an  analysis  must  be  based  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
individual  cases  if  the  causes  revealed  are 
to  be  of  value  to  work  for  the  blind  in  gen¬ 
eral.  With  this  as  its  goal,  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  causes  of  industrial  successes 
and  failures  is  now  being  made  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  individuals  actively  registered  at  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
complete  results  of  this  study  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  available  for  another  year.  It 
is  not  expected  that  this  piece  of  research 
work  will  reveal  new  industries  in  which 
the  blind  may  succeed,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  discover  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
industrial  problems  and  lead  to  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  which  will  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  eliminate  the  necessity  of  confining 
our  efforts  to  curative  measures.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  results,  based  on  the  study 
of  five  thousand  cases,  will  serve  to  pave 
the  way  for  scientific  planning  and  guid¬ 
ance  which  will  materially  lessen  industrial 
failures  among  the  blind. 

We  are  now  where  the  medical  profession 
was  in  1880,  but  we,  like  the  medical  men, 
have  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  our 
efforts  must  be  directed  toward  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  industrial  failures  rather  than 
to  curative  treatment.  Markets  and  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  will  always  be  important 
factors  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  blind, 
but  their  importance,  as  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  throughout  the  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  is  not  as  great  as  has  been 


generally  supposed.  The  germ  of  the  disease 
lies  in  the  failure  to  recognize  its  causes  and 
to  treat  scientifically  the  problems  of  the 
individual  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
possibility  of  industrial  failure  through 
lack  of  training  and  preparation  which  in¬ 
dustry  demands. 

We  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  such 
preventive  measures  as  the  passage  of  laws 
requiring  industry  to  protect  the  worker 
against  accident — to  say  nothing  of  the 
movement  to  prevent  blindness  in  general — - 
the  more  recent  attempt  to  introduce  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  training  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  the  awakening  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  ophthalmological,  mental,  physi¬ 
cal,  educational,  and  psychological  factors 
must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  understood 
in  each  case  if  the  causes  of  failure  are  to  be 
removed.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  the 
factors  just  mentioned  or  to  have  medical 
and  psychological  diagnoses.  They  must  be 
understood  by  the  worker  and  interpreted 
in  relation  to  the  individual’s  entire  emo¬ 
tional,  mental,  and  physical  makeup,  and 
his  training  planned  accordingly.  His  defi¬ 
ciencies  as  well  as  his  useful  talents  must  be 
carefully  analyzed,  and  his  training  so 
planned  that  he  will  emerge  thoroughly 
equipped  from  every  angle  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  industry  for  which  he  shows 
the  greatest  natural  inclination  and  apti¬ 
tude.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  are  those  personal  equations 
which  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  con¬ 
structive  planning  and  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  make  all  efforts  of  reconstruction 
futile.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great 
majority  of  mendicants ;  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  industrial  failures,  pre¬ 
ventable  causes  have  been  the  underlying 
factors  which  have  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
profession.  In  a  recent  publication1  by  Dr. 

1  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  Chap.  VI,  Sec.  10, 
p.  136. 
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Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  we  find  an  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  amusing,  psychological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  accomplishments  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  of  this  group  of  the  blind. 
We  learn  that  through  their  personal  efforts 
and  intelligence  they  have  gained  a  place 
of  economic  security  and  that  they  are  the 
most  admirable  of  the  indigent  blind.  We 
must  infer  that  the  profession  of  assuming 
the  forlorn  or  benign  countenance  for  the 
purpose  of  flimflamming  the  public  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  quality  so  long  as  it  enables  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  express  his  real  personality 
after  working  hours.  Whatever  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  practice  of  mendicancy 
may  be — circumstantial,  mental,,  or  physical 
— one  who  has  had  close  contact  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  mendicants  for  a  period  of  many 
years  can  hardly  agree  with  this  viewpoint. 
It  would  be  equally  sound  reasoning  to  say 
that  the  land-shark,  the  high-pressure  sales¬ 
man,  and  the  racketeer,  all  of  whom  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  public,  are  justified  in  their 
professions,  since  society  has  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  the  opportunity  of  self-ex¬ 
pression  in  a  more  natural  form.  There  are 
those  among  the  mendicants  to  whom  the 
profession  is  obnoxious,  but  these  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule.  Experience  and  close 
contact  reveal  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  quite 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  by  far  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  follow  this  calling  (if  it 
may  be  so  distinguished)  fall  under  the 
same  classification  as  do  the  indigent  and 
hopeless  seeing  individuals  who  have  not 
suffered  from  the  absence  of  opportunities 
supposedly  denied  to  the  blind.  The  average 
blind  mendicant  is  not  the  victim  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  disease,  the  causes  of  which  might 
have  been  removed,  but  rather  the  victim 
of  an  emotional,  mental,  and  physical  make¬ 
up  to  which  blindness  is  a  mere  incident. 
The  treatment  of  the  industrial  disease 
from  which  the  mendicant  suffers  requires 
a  chapter  of  its  own  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  falling  under  the  same  classifi¬ 


cation  as  those  industrial  failures  primarily 
referred  to  earlier  in  this  discourse. 

We  can  consider  here  only  a  few  of  the 
causes  of  industrial  failures  which  may  be 
briefly,  yet  clearly,  illustrated  by  citing  a  few 
instances  where  such  causes  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  under  the  microscope.  The  early 
vocational  guidance  and  training  of  the 
female  blind  presents  one  of  our  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems.  One  can  readily  understand 
that  the  limitations  in  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  of  blind  girls  and  women  necessarily 
more  seriously  restrict  their  activities  than 
is  the  case  with  men.  While  we  no  longer 
hold  to  the  old  idea  that  woman’s  place  is 
in  the  home,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
home  provides  one  of  the  most  natural  out¬ 
lets  for  the  useful  employment  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  talents  of  girls  and  women  without 
sight.  The  smattering  of  domestic  train¬ 
ing  given  to  girls  in  schools  for  the  blind 
does  not  adequately  fit  them  to  meet  fully 
the  requirements  of  conducting  the  home  in 
the  same  efficient  manner  as  the  woman 
who  sees.  Adequate  training  would  per¬ 
mit  the  blind  girl  to  assume  full  com¬ 
mand  of  managing  home  affairs,  thereby 
releasing  the  other  members  of  the  family 
so  that  they  may  be  employed  elsewhere. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  the  training  of  blind 
women  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  P. 
Campbell,  backed  by  the  Junior  League 
of  Detroit.1  The  blind  woman  who  is  a  home¬ 
maker  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the 
industrial  world  as  do  those  who  are  ac¬ 
tually  employed  in  business  or  industrial 
establishments.  The  blind  woman  must  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  art  of 
preparing  a  few  simple  dishes. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  indus¬ 
trial  failures  among  both  men  and  women 
without  sight  is  the  absence  of  the  ability 

1  See  The  Teachers  Forum,  March,  1933,  “  'Cottage'  versus 
‘Cottage’,”  p.  65. 
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to  photograph  mentally  the  processes  of  that 
task  which  the  hands  attempt  to  perform. 
Without  the  aid  of  such  visual  images,  no 
blind  person  can  hope  to  be  successful  in 
the  mastery  of  any  undertaking,  even  the 
simple  task  of  walking  about  unaided.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  the  blind  who 
find  it  easy  to  orient  themselves  are  those 
who  can  visualize  the  layout  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  have  for  the  most  part  over¬ 
looked  the  importance  of  this  psychological 
factor  in  the  training  of  our  blind  men  and 
women  for  industry.  Experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  workshop  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  have  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  fact  that  those  men  who  men¬ 
tally  photograph  the  processes  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
article  produced,  have,  in  every  instance,  a 
greater  earning  capacity  and  show  a  greater 
skill  in  workmanship.  The  psychological 
study  of  this  phase  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blinded  adult  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Intelligent  adults  who  either 


gradually  or  suddenly  find  themselves  in 
physical  darkness  and  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  profession,  in  business,  or  who 
have  been  skilled  workmen,  or  laborers, 
often  fail  completely  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
habilitation  wholly  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  visualize  that  operation  which 
the  hands  attempt  to  carry  out.  This,  and 
this  alone,  in  many  instances  is  the  cause 
of  failure.  Overcome  this  psychological  ob¬ 
stacle  and  success  is  assured.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  methods 
and  treatment  best  adapted  for  the  training 
of  these  individuals  who  temporarily  lose 
the  power  of  mental  visualization.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  power  to  visualize  need  not  be 
permanent  and  in  most  cases  the  individual 
can  overcome  this  handicap  under  proper 
guidance.  Failure  of  such  persons  is  due  not 
to  lack  of  industrial  opportunity,  but  rather 
to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  underlying  causes.  Let  us  empha¬ 
size  the  preventive  aspects  of  our  industrial 
problems  rather  than  curative  measures. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND 


THE  completion  of  a  century  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  by  the  Philadelphia 
school  was  observed  by  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises  on  May  4,  5,  and  6,  1933. 

.  The  New  York  Institute  arranged  that 
the  public  recognition  of  its  centenary 
should  fall  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
very  day  upon  which  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  was  begun  by  Dr.  Russ — 
March  15,  1832.  In  Boston,  the  work  was 
initiated  in  August,  1832,  but  the  dates 
chosen  for  the  observance  of  its  centennial 
were  November  9  and  10,  1932.  Friedlander 
began  his  work  in  Philadelphia  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1832,  but  the  school  was  opened  March 
25,  1833.  The  May  dates  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  all  the  exercises  connected  with  the 
celebration  were  held  at  the  school,  and  the 
grounds  at  Overbrook  are  most  beautiful  in 
late  April  and  early  May. 

The  more  formal  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  the  century  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May  4.  A  brief 
introductory  address  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  Dr.  James  P.  Hutchinson,  was 
followed  by  three  notable  addresses  by  men 
internationally  known  in  their  respective 
professions. 

The  dean  of  American  educators  of  the 
blind,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  respected  by 
all  his  co-workers  here  and  abroad  for  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  matters 
blind,  and  loved  by  them  and  by  his  many 
blind  friends  because  of  his  keen  interest  in 
their  welfare,  gave  a  scholarly  and  stimu¬ 
lating  address  on  “Present-Day  Education 
of  the  Blind.  ’ 9 

“Could  I  begin  my  life  work  over,”  said 
Dr.  Allen,  “I  would  try  to  separate  my 


flock  into  the  two  distinct  groups — the 
promising  and  the  unpromising — and  make 
the  most  of  each.”  Accepting  the  “gospel 
of  the  White  House  Conference,’ 9  which 
proclaims  that  “every  handicapped  child 
has  a  right  to  the  best  education  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving,”  Dr.  Allen  advocated 
the  early  determination  of  abilities  through 
“pre-school  training  at  home,  with  educa¬ 
tional  tests  and  measurements  on  admit¬ 
tance  to  school.”  The  more  capable  should 
be  trained,  first,  in  residential  schools  and, 
subsequently,  among  those  who  see,  for 
“diffusion  in  society.”  “For  the  unpromis¬ 
ing”  he  would  have  “a  less  expensive  and 
refined  grouping  in  some  country  location, 
but  even  more  bathed  in  love  and  sunshine 
and  given  every  care  and  protection  de¬ 
velopmental  of  a  happy  life  apart.” 

An  illuminating  story  of  the  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  University  was 
told  by  President  Thomas  B.  Gates  of  the 
University — a  story  that  begins  in  1846 — 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  school  was 
opened — with  the  matriculation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Walter  S.  Fortescue  and  David 
Loughery  and  their  graduation  in  1850 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  school 
which  provided  their  early  education. 
President  Gates  stated  that  eighty-three 
students  of  the  school  had  at  various  times 
successfully  met  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  representative  American  colleges 
and  universities,  such  as  Dartmouth,  Har¬ 
vard,  Haverford,  Princeton,  Trinity,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yassar,  and 
others;  that,  in  addition  to  these,  twenty- 
three  students  had  attended  schools  for 
specialized  types  of  higher  training,  such 
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as  teachers’  colleges,  schools  of  music, 
theological  seminaries,  and  various  hospital 
training-schools;  that  these  students  had 
entered  a  variety  of  vocations  which  they 
had  followed  with  success;  and  that  they 
had  demonstrated  beyond  question  the 
value  of  a  higher  education  to  those  who 
possess  the  requisite  personality,  intellec¬ 
tual  ability,  and  character. 

Selecting  “one  of  the  older  and  simpler 
definitions  of  the  aim  of  education  .  .  .  the 
development  of  a  universal  society  of  useful 
and  happy  individuals,”  President  Gates 
declared :  “  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  in  its  century  of  de¬ 
voted  service  toward  human  betterment,  has 
exemplified  to  an  outstanding  degree  one 
of  the  soundest  of  all  educational  practices ; 
and  that  is  the  practice  of  adhering  closely 
and  at  all  times  to  the  true  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

In  an  informative  and  interesting  ad¬ 
dress,  “Concerning  the  History  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,”  the  most  significant 
events  of  the  school’s  history  were  related 
by  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  school  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1905. 

After  paying  well-merited  tribute  to  the 
founders  of  the  school  and  indicating  their 
prominence  and  leadership  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  emphasized  the 
prophetic  vision  of  these  men,  “high- 
minded,  earnest,  intent  on  securing  a  favor¬ 
able  issue  for  so  good  an  undertaking,” 
who,  at  that  early  day,  stressed  the  true 
status  of  the  Institution — “an  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  sight,  not  a  home  for  the  indigent 
blind.  ’  ’ 

“But  in  spite  of  these  plain  words  and 
this  plain  intent,”  said  Dr.  de  Schweinitz, 
“our  school  continued  to  be  regarded  for 
a  long  time  as  a  charity  and  a  home  for  in¬ 


digent  blind,  and  was  included  among  the 
institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  At  last,  in  1923, 
we  came  into  our  own  when,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  our  school  was  included 
among  the  institutions  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  where  long  before  it  should  have 
been.” 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz  indicated  that  the 
school  had  occupied  four  sites  during  the 
century — a  rented  “house  on  Twelfth 
Street  between  Race  and  Vine ;  two  houses 
on  Thirteenth  Street  between  Race  and 
Vine” ;  a  plant  of  its  own,  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  where 
it  “remained  for  sixty-three  years.” 

‘  ‘  And  then  occurred  the  greatest  event  in 
our  history — the  removal  of  the  school  to 
its  present  site  in  January,  1899,  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Edward  Allen  as 
Principal,  and  while  Mr.  John  Cadwalader 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
They  realized  the  importance  of  natural 
and  structural  beauty — the  blind  are  defi¬ 
nitely  sensitive  to  their  surroundings — and 
planned  accordingly.” 

The  school’s  contribution  to  embossed 
literature  was  indicated  in  that  it  produced, 
under  Mr.  Friedlander,  the  first  book  in  em¬ 
bossed  form  in  this  country — the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark;  later,  under  Mr. 
Chapin,  it  developed  the  Philadelphia  line 
type ;  and  subsequently,  under  Dr.  Allen, 
“saved  braille  to  this  country.” 

In  describing  the  growth  of  the  school’s 
courses  of  instruction,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz 
adverted  to  the  reception  of  pupils  at  an 
earlier  age  through  the  development  of  the 
kindergarten;  the  importance  attached  to 
physical  training,  first  considered  as  early 
as  1842,  and  indicated  by  the  provision  of 
a  well-equipped  gymnasium  as  a  central 
feature  of  the  Overbrook  plant  and  the 
employment  of  two  full-time  instructors; 
the  addition  of  the  commercial  course ;  and 
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the  two-year  “Home  Teachers’  Training 
Course,”  organized  in  1922. 

“Another  factor  in  our  history  which 
should  be  red-lettered  in  our  calendar  of 
events,”  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  declared,  “is 
the  achievements  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  standardization  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Tests  of  mentality  suitable  to  the  blind  ;  the 
accumulation  of  material  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  psychology  of  blindness ; 
the  classification  of  pupils  as  to  mentality 
and  the  grouping  of  pupils  based  on  the 
degree  of  their  mental  acumen ;  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  studies  as  they  are  adapted 
to  the  more  capable  students  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  less  capable,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  direction  of  the  teachers  to  the 
essential  elements  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  teaching  the  blind.” 

Deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  the  helpful 
service  rendered  through  the  social  service 
center,  now  located  at  1305  Locust  Street, 
under  Mr.  Delfino’s  leadership.  “The  Sales¬ 
room  and  Exchange,”  said  Dr.  de  Schwein¬ 
itz,  “is  in  reality  a  social  service  center 
where  everything  in  our  power  is  done  to 
aid  blind  persons  according  to  their  needs. 

.  .  .  The  important  service  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  consists  in  securing  employment  for 
capable  blind  workers,  not  only  former 
pupils  but  also  many  others  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  blindness  in  adult  life  ...  in  larg¬ 
est  measure  it  is  a  placement  service.” 

“One  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  Institution  was  founded,  and  during 
this  period  nine  men  have  served  as  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officers,  or  ‘Principals,’  to  use  the 
words  by  which  they  are  designated.  It  is 
historically  interesting  to  note  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  four  of  them — Julius  R. 
Friedlander,  William  Chapin,  Edward  E. 
Allen,  and  Olin  H.  Burritt — have  occupied 
eighty-eight  years,  all  but  twelve  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  existence  of  this  school.” 

Friday  evening’s  program  presented  the 
school’s  history  through  the  medium  of 


an  historical  pageant,  Gleanings  from,  a 
Century,  with  the  following  episodes : 

Episode  I.  1833 — First  Exhibition  of  the 
Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

In  this  episode  a  graduate  of  the  school 
represented  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  the  first 
principal,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
fall  of  1832,  made  contacts  with  a  few 
Philadelphians  who  had  become  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  a  special  school  for 
the  education  of  blind  youth,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  enterprise  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  a  Board  that  held  its  first 
meeting  March  7,  1833.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Friedlander  was  elected  principal.  He  died 
March  17,  1839,  but  in  six  years  he  had 
established  the  school  upon  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  and  indelibly  stamped  thereon  his 
name,  his  ideas,  and  his  influence. 

Episode  II.  1861-1863 — Beginnings  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Homes'  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States 

This  scene  depicted  six  women  and  four 
men,  members  of  the  ‘  ‘  Home  for  the  Indus¬ 
trious  Blind,  ’  ’  established  under  Mr.  Chap¬ 
in ’s  leadership  in  1861  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school.  This  experiment  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  three  separate  institu¬ 
tions — the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women,  in  1868,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  in 
1874,  and  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind,  in  1906.  The  two  working- 
homes  are  believed  to  be  the  first  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Episode  III.  1891 — Kindergarten  Activi¬ 
ties 

This  episode  pictured  ten  of  the  youngest 
pupils  of  the  school,  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  1891,  and  engaged  in  the  kindergarten 
activities  of  the  period.  The  contrast  with 
present-day  activities  of  the  youngest  chil- 
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dren  in  the  school  indicated  in  a  striking 
manner  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  schools  for  the  blind  in  forty  years. 

Episode  IV.  1933 — Alumni  at  Work 

In  this  episode  a  totally  blind  graduate, 
now  a  member  of  the  staff,  presented  six 
graduates  of  the  school,  each  representing 
a  different  vocation — an  osteopath,  a  piano- 
tuner,  a  stenographer,  a  superintendent  of 
a  school  for  the  blind,  a  masseuse,  and  a 
home  teacher.  Each  described  briefly  his 
preparation  for  his  work  and  indicated 
how  the  school  had  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  follow  his  vocation  with  success. 

Episode  V.  Victory — The  Future 

This  was  an  effective  presentation  of  the 
idea  that  the  mind  and  spirit  can  over¬ 
come  physical  handicaps.  The  curtain 
opened  at  the  center  of  the  stage,  revealing 
a  beautiful  representation  of  “ Victory”  as 
impersonated  by  one  of  the  senior  girls. 

The  historical  pageant  was  presented  a 
second  time  Saturday  afternoon,  May  6,  for 
present  and  former  pupils  and  their  friends. 

Saturday  evening ’s  program  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  alumni.  A  specially  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  to  the  school  of  a  bronze  me¬ 
dallion  of  Dr.  Wood,  by  Dr.  Allen,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  alumnae  and  alumni  and  other 
friends,  and  its  acceptance  by  Mr.  Cad- 
walader,  whose  father  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  for  fifty-five  years  and  as 
President  for  twenty-eight  years.  This  me¬ 
dallion  is  a  replica  of  the  marble  tablet  that 
was  erected  to  perpetuate  Dr.  Wood’s 
memory  as  organist  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church 
for  forty-six  years. 

Looking  back  over  the  century,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vast  improvement  in 
equipment  and  facilities’ of  instruction  and 
the  enlarged  view  of  vocational  possibilities 
for  those  without  sight. 


Bronze  Medallion  presented  to  Overbrook  School 

In  the  early  days  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  blind  could  be  employed 
only  in  workshops  ;  it  was  not  supposed 
that  there  were  possibilities  of  more  diversi¬ 
fied.  employments  among  those  who  see. 
During  the  century  there  has  developed 
the  belief  that  the  blind  need  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  few  lines  of  employment,  but 
rather  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter 
many  vocations  of  those  who  see. 

The  three  oldest  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  New  World  have  now  celebrated  with 
appropriate  exercises  the  completion  of  a 
century’s  work.  Together  they  have  labored, 
each  in  her  own  way,  to  elevate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  sightless.  Each  school  has  made 
distinctive  contributions  to  our  common 
cause.  Each  looks  hopefully  forward  to  the 
future  and  accepts  the  challenge  of  the 
many  unsolved  problems  in  the  education 
of  the  blind. 


0.  H.  B. 


SWIMMING  FOR  HEALTH,  SAFETY,  AND  FUN 

By  Edith  Gillogly 


DURING  the  fall  of  1929  there  was 
much  excitement  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  as  students  and  stalf 
watched  the  progress  of  construction  of  a 
swimming-pool.  When  it  was  completed  in 
November,  each  student  awaited  anxiously 
the  time  for  the  first  class.  Progress  in 
swimming  was  rather  slow  at  first  because 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  students  had 
never  been  in  a  pool  before  and  had  a 
great  fear  of  the  water.  In  order  to  over¬ 
come  this,  the  instructors  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  personal  attention  to  each 
child,  and  in  so  doing,  gain  his  confidence 
and  build  up  faith  within  him. 

Swimming  is  founded  on  confidence, 
nerve,  and  self-control,  and  requires  only 
a  small  amount  of  muscular  effort  when 
proper  co-ordination  of  arms  and  legs  is 


used.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  faith,  and 
when  a  person  once  proves  to  himself  that 
he  can  swim,  he  never  doubts  it  again. 

Our  first  lessons,  consist  of  training  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  water.  Such  exercises 
as  walking  and  jumping  into  the  water, 
submerging  the  face,  and  picking  up  an 
object  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool  are 
used.  Following  these  preliminaries,  the 
‘‘face  float”  with  method  of  recovery,  and 
the  “flutter  kick”  are  introduced.  Then  it 
is  but  a  short  step  to  the  crawl,  ‘  ‘  dog  pad¬ 
dle,”  and  breast  stroke.  As  soon  as  a  pupil 
is  able  to  swim  across  the  pool  in  shallow 
water,  he  is  permitted  to  go  into  deep 
water  where  he  is  taught  to  “tread.”  This 
accomplishment  gives  greater  confidence 
and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  learning  the  more 
advanced  strokes.  Next  we  attempt  floating 


Swimming  Pool,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
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on  the  back  and  the  three  back  strokes — 
resting,  English,  and  overarm — and,  last  of 
all,  the  side  stroke  is  introduced. 

Many  activities  are  undertaken  aside 
from  regular  swimming,  such  as  diving, 
turning  somersaults,  partner  swimming, 
surface  diving  and  water  games.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  students  this  year  have  undertaken 
to  master  the  Red  Cross  Methods  of  Life- 
Saving.  This  includes  disrobing  in  deep 
water  and  swimming  one  hundred  yards ; 
surface  diving  and  recovering  an  object; 
the  four  carries — head,  cross-chest,  hair, 
and  tired  swimmers;  releasing  front  and 
back  strangle-holds ;  front,  rear,  and  under¬ 
water  approaches,  with  proper  turn  and 
carry;  double  grip  on  one  wrist;  and 
rescuing  two  people  locked  in  front 
strangle-hold. 

Every  student  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school  has  access  to  the 
pool  unless  the  school  physician  orders 
otherwise.  We  have  a  very  fine  system  of 
circulation  and  chlorination  which  is  used 
daily  to  keep  the  water  clean  and  pure. 

Cleanliness  is  the  foundation  of  health ; 
therefore,  little  need  be  said  about  the 
hygienic  value  of  swimming.  As  to  physi¬ 
cal  development,  the  “dog  paddle”  raises 
the  chest  and  helps  to  correct  curvatures. 
The  broad  stroke  develops  the  chest  and 
lungs,  gives  symmetry  to  arms  and  legs, 
aids  digestion,  regulates  elimination  by  ex¬ 
ercising  the  trunk  muscles,  promotes  regu¬ 
lar  breathing,  and  increases  endurance. 
The  crawl  develops  breathing,  gives  firm¬ 
ness  to  the  hips,  and  strengthens  the  ankles 
and  feet. 

Swimming  for  our  students  provides 
them  with  a  pastime  and  an  exercise  as  do 
baseball,  tennis,  and  basketball  for  the  see¬ 
ing.  It  develops  a  wholesome  mental  atti¬ 
tude,  relaxes,  refreshes,  and  reassures.  We 
of  the  school  believe  that  the  addition  of 
swimming  to  our  physical  training  pro¬ 
gram  has  greatly  benefited  our  students. 


STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE 
FULLY  ADOPTED  IN  ENGLAND 

From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  London,  we  learn 
that,  beginning  on  February  8,  all  new 
braille  publications  issued  by  that  institu¬ 
tion  are  being  published  in  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille.  Mr.  Eagar ’s  letter  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

“.  .  .  .  We  were  so  anxious  to  imple¬ 
ment  fully  the  international  agreement 
reached  last  summer  that  we  decided  to  put 
into  Standard  English  Braille  every  volume 
of  a  book  taken  in  hand  on  or  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  8th,  not  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
book  to  make  the  change.  .  .  ,  Our  stereo¬ 
typers  had  a  good  deal  to  learn,  but  we  had 
all  our  first  productions  in  the  new  system 
vetted  by  expert  Braille  readers  keenly 
interested  in  uniformity  of  Braille  notation 
and  received  highly  satisfactory  reports 
from  them.  ...  To  the  best  of  our  ability 
as  poor  fallible  mortals  we  are  Standard 
English  Braillists  in  the  spirit  and  the  let¬ 
ter — or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  to  the  dot.” 

BRAILLE  MUSIC  KEY 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Key 
to  Braille  Music  Signs,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  sighted  helpers  of 
blind  music  students,  are  still  available. 
These  may  be  had  for  10  cents  each  while 
they  last.  Address :  Miss  Marion  Kappes, 
2761  Woodbine  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

SPANISH  UNION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Delegates  representing  thirty  thousand 
blind  men  and  women  in  Spain  have 
formed  a  “Blind  Working-Men’s  Union,” 
in  Madrid.  The  delegates  have  demanded 
Government  assistance  to  end  ‘  ‘  humili¬ 
ating”  begging  and  increased  protective 
measures  in  industry. — Reprinted  from 
The  New  Beacon. 


LIBRARIES  FCil 

Circulation,  Books  in  Stock,  and  Territb 
As  Reported  by  the  American  Library 


NAME  OF 
LIBRARY 


TERRITORY 

SERVED 


California  State  Library  (Sacramento) 

Chicago  Public  Library 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Denver  Public  Library 4 

Detroit  Public  Library 5 

Georgia  Library  Commission  (Atlanta) 

Library  of  Hawaii  (Honolulu) 

Indiana  State  Library  (Indianapolis) 

Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind  (Saginaw) 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  Library 6  (Faribault) 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  7  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
New  Orleans  Public  Library 

New  York  Public  Library  (New  York  City) 

New  York  State  Library  (Albany) 

Omaha  Public  Library 

Perkins  Institution  (Waterto.wn,  Mass.) 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis  Public  Library 
Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library 
Seattle  Public  Library 
Texas  State  Library  (Austin) 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  (Toronto) 


Calif.,  Ore.,  Nev.,  Ariz.,  Idaho,  Mont. 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wis.  (M 
and  Southern  States — Moon  Type) 

Ohio  and  southern  states  chiefly 2 

Ohio  1 

Colo.,  Wyo.,  N.  M.  I 

Michigan 

Georgia  and  adjacent  states 
Territory  of  Hawaii 
Indiana 
Nation-wide 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Jamaica) 

Louisiana  and  halfway  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  halfwj 
Austin,  Tex.;  also  territory  to  the  north 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.8  I 

New  York  State 

Neb.,  Iowa,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Minn.,  Okla. 
New  England 

Central  and  eastern  Pa.,2  N.  J. 
Western  Pa.,  W.  Va. 

Rocky  Mountains  to  Mississippi  Valley  * 
Utah,  Nev.,  Idaho,  Wyo. 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho 
Texas  and  adjoining  states2 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indidi 

4  Circulation  of  books  for  blinM 
report  will  be  possible  heitfj 
6  Figures  apply  to  February  1.M 
grade  1H  and  grade  2  boo* 
6  The  Library  of  the  MinnescM 
because  it  gives  state-wid'91 


n  r  indicates  that  information  was  not  reported. 

1  This  information  has  been  included  because  some  libraries  have  not  yet  dis¬ 

carded  the  little-used  New  York  point  and  American  Braille  type  books. 

2  Will  send  books  to  borrowers  in  all  other  states  where  needed. 

3  Re-registration  period  every  three  years. 
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by  Twenty-five  Libraries  for  the  Blind 
in  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
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rculation 


BOOKS  IN  STOCK 


i  OF 
j  MES 

No.  OF 
Readers 

NUMBER  OF  TITLES 

Braille  Braille  Moon 

Grade  lk£  Grade  2  Type 

Maga¬ 

zines 

Braille 

Grade 

NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES 

Braille  Moon 

Grade  2  Type  music 

All 

Others  1 

535 

1,126 

2,638 

844 

838 

58 

10,070 

4,253 

7,451 

1,709 

8,520 

332 

1,553 

2,147 

327 

711 

25 

8,071 

1,222 

2,730 

1,183 

404 

310 

700 

2,438 

952 

703 

51 

7,007 

2,824 

1,556 

1,246 

3,521 

306 

610 3 

1,676 

662 

488 

27 

6,870 

1,663 

1,930 

19 

N  R 

P 

53 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

OJ 

^1 

CO 

326 

1,220 

86 

51 

14 

3,640 

259 

219 

N  R 

N  R 

344 

760 

232 

5 

20 

5 

799 

16 

117 

N  R 

144 

47 

12 

65 

N  R 

3 

2 

268 

N  R 

27 

N  R 

4 

500 

170 

436 

50 

10 

11 

1,529 

N  R 

37 

10 

115 

652 

3,200 

2,716 

1,153 

644 

64 

14 , 800 

4,000 

2,250 

N  R 

2,890 

857 

204 

1,449 

46 

244 

14 

4,635 

135 

976 

322 

409 

142 

225 

962 

25 

15 

21 

6,565 

82 

40 

1,390 

6,000 

215 

1,640 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

NR4 

N  R 

54 

9 

17 

N  R 

908 

46 

133 

N  R 

N  R 

509  11 

1,694 

2,131 

1,835 

3,463 

43 

10,517 

5,453 

3,808 

7,636 

N  R 

519 

909 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

33 

11,748 10 

NR10 

3,387 

668 

4,745 

NR4 

20 

77 

5 

2 

1 

367 

11 

6 

N  R 

1 

014  9 

936  9 

2,012 9 

88 

786 

30 

12,244 

322 

4,559 

N  R 

278 

845 

705 

1,070 

206 

651 

51 

5,617 

1,142 

5,187 

N  R 

3,141 

099 

301 

NR 

N  R 

N  R 

30 

4,004 

1,335 

2,527 

81 

773 

134 

904 

1,672 

348 

54 

36 

6,485 

1,381 

368 

217 

N  R 

709 

31 

131 

38 

2 

8 

553 

128 

5 

N  R 

272 

394 

200 

929 

69 

186 

29 

2,510 

254 

742 

71 

29 

455 

251 

838 

26 

336 

10 

2,724 

102 

1,345 

N  R 

N  R 

770 

1,007 

976 

1,753 

448 

19 

2,978 

7,767 

3,062 

2,372 

2,559 

rom  general  collection  and  fuller 
will  make  no  distinction  between 
Blind  is  included  in  this  report 


7  Impossible  to  give  total  titles  or  volumes  this  year. 

8  Music  sent  anywhere;  also  hand-copied  books  and  others  not  available  else¬ 

where. 

9  September  1,  1931-September  1,  1932.  Has  separate  music  library. 

10  Grade  2  volumes  included  with  grade  lJ/£. 

11  Includes  2,233  renewals. 


A  STANDARD  FORM  FOR  REPORT  OF  EYE  EXAMINATIONS 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND 


A  STANDARD  report  form  for  record¬ 
ing  eye  examinations  is  now  avail¬ 
able  which,  it  is  believed,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  keeping  of  uniform  statistics 
by  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  need  of  such  uniformity  in  statistics 
of  blindness  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
in  1929  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind1  was  appointed  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  recommend  measures  for 
their  solution. 

Among  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  were:  (1)  the  development  of 
a  standard  list  of  statistical  information 
which  should  be  entered  by  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  their  records  of  individual 
blind  persons;  (2)  a  standard  classifi¬ 
cation  by  causes  of  blindness;  and  (3)  a 
standard  classification  by  amount  of  vis¬ 
ion  remaining.  The  use  of  these  standard 
methods  by  the  various  agencies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  registers  of  the  blind  will 
render  their  data  comparable  and,  in  time, 
make  possible  the  compilation  of  adequate 
and  reliable  statistics  of  blindness  on  a 
nation-wide  basis,  in  place  of  the  present 
non-comparable  statistics  compiled  on  dif¬ 
ferent  bases  by  individual  state  or  local 
agencies. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  several 
agencies  for  the  blind,  both  state  and  local, 
these  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
while  still  in  tentative  form,  were  tested 
by  preparing  sample  tabulations  from  the 
case  records  in  the  agencies’  files.  It  was 
found  that,  while  the  case  records  con¬ 

1  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
For  further  details  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  see 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  December,  1931,  pp.  161  to 
165,  and  April,  1933,  pp.  71  to  75. 


tained  most  of  the  social  data  which  the 
Committee  considered  important,  there 
was  an  unfortunate  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  recording  of  eye  conditions,  and,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  informa¬ 
tion  recorded  was  insufficient  to  permit 
classification  either  by  cause  of  blindness 
or  by  amount  of  vision  remaining. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  blindness,  for 
example,  in  some  cases  the  record  of  the 
diagnosis  consisted  of  a  single  word,  as 
“congenital”;  in  others,  although  much 
clinical  detail  was  given,  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  eye  condition  was  not  stated. 
Similarly,  there  was  little  uniformity  in 
the  statements  regarding  the  amount  of 
vision  remaining. 

This  situation  appeared  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  examining  physician  re¬ 
ported  his  findings  in  his  own  way,  and 
that  even  when  special  forms  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  record  of  the  examination, 
they  did  not  ask  specifically  for  the  detail 
of  information  needed.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  the  Committee  prepared  a  stand¬ 
ard  blank,  the  Physician’s  Report  on  Eye 
Examination,  which  is  reproduced,  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale,  on  the  opposite  page.  This 
form  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  examining  ophthalmologist 
to  the  agency  which  referred  the  patient. 
It  is  suggested  that  when  a  client  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  physician  for  eye  examination, 
this  blank  be  filled  in  with  the  patient’s 
name,  address,  age,  and  sex,  and  sent  with 
the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
The  ophthalmologist  will  then  enter  on  the 
form  the  findings  of  his  examination,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  recommendations  for  eye 
care  and  treatment,  and  return  the  blank 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT  ON  EYE  EXAMINATION 

Patient’s  name _ _ _ 

Street  address— _ City  and  state _ 

Age - Sex _ Age  at  onset  of  blindness _ 

Cause  of  Blindness 

Diagnosis  of  eye  condition _ 


Cause  of  eye  condition  (Please  be  specific — See  Note  1) 


Central  Vision  (Use  Snellen  notations,  20/200,  10/200,  14/140,  14/280,  etc.,  if  possible — See  Note  2.) 

With  glasses  Without  glasses 

Distance  (20  ft.)  Near  (14  in.)  Distance  (20  ft.)  Near  (14  in.) 


Right  eye 


Left  eye  -  - 

Peripheral  Vision  (See  Note  3) 

Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision? _ 

obtainable  for  each  quadrant,  using  code  letters: 


F — Ability  to  count  fingers  at  3  feet. 

M — Recognition  of  hand  movement  at  3  feet. 
L — Light  perception  only. 

B — Totally  blind. 


.If  so,  record  on  charts,  as  indicated,  the  best  vision 


Right  Eye 
Up 


Left  Eye 

Up 


Prognosis  and  Recommendations  for  Eye  Care  and  Treatment 

Is  there  any  likelihood  that  vision  could  be  restored  or  improved  by  operation  or  treatment? 


Prognosis. 


Recommendations  for  eye  care  and  treatment. 


Date  of  examination. 


Date  of  report — - - - - 

Note  i.  State  as  definitely  as  possible  the  underlying  etiological 
factor  that  is  responsible  for  the  eye  condition.  Examples:  syphilis — 
congenital;  focal  infection — sinus;  toxic  poisoning — alcohol  (grain); 
ophthalmia  neonatorum — gonorrheal;  cataract — diabetic;  retinitis 
nephritic.  In  traumatic  cases,  describe  circumstances  of  accident  fully, 
giving  nature  of  industry,  if  industrial  accident. 

Note  2.  Measurements  will  be  assumed  to  be  stated  in  the  Snellen 
formula  (either  feet  or  inches)  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  exact 


Signature  of  eye  physician 


Address 

measurements  of  central  vision  cannot  be  given,  describe  the  test 
used  so  as  to  indicate  the  distance  and  the  size  of  the  test  object. 
Examples:  counts  fingers  at  3  feet;  hand  movement  at  3  feet;  light 
perception  only. 

Note  3.  Tests  should  be  made  with  patient  fixing  with  one  eye  on 
a  point  3  feet  straight  ahead  and  with  objects  held  at  a  distance  of  3 
feet  from  the  fixation  point  in  the  quadrant  of  the  field  under  exami¬ 
nation,  the  other  eye  to  be  kept  closed  or  covered. 


Form  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Room  HS4.  US  East  46th  Street.  New  York 

C.S.B. — 1B-J-30-33.  ( 


Reproduction 


(on  a  reduced 
Statistics  of 


scale)  of  the  Physician’s  Report  Form 
the  Blind.  The  actual  size  of  the  form 


recommended  by  the 
is  8V2  x  11  inches. 
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to  the  agency.  This  standardized  plan  for 
reporting  will  involve  practically  no  more 
work  for  the  ophthalmologist  than  the 
usual  method  of  reporting  by  letter. 

The  agency  is  thus  supplied  with  the 
detailed  information  necessary  both  for 
social  treatment  of  the  case  and  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes.  The  information  may  be 
copied  from  the  physician’s  report  form  on 
to  the  social  history  sheet,  or  the  form  may 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  social  record, 
or  even  filed  separately,  according  to  the 
preferred  practice  of  the  agency. 

It  will  be  noted  that  two  separate  items 
are  called  for  under  “Cause  of  Blindness.” 
By  “Diagnosis  of  Eye  Condition,”  is 
meant  the  designation  of  the  part  of  the 
eye  affected  and  its  condition,  as  “corneal 
ulcer,”  “optic  atrophy,”  “kerato-conjunc- 
tivitis, ”  “ buphthalmos, ”  etc.  “Cause  of 
Eye  Condition,”  on  the  other  hand,  means 
the  disease,  accident,  or  other  factor 
which  caused  the  diagnosed  condition — 
that  is,  the  etiology  of  the  condition,  as 
“measles,”  “syphilis,”  “ophthalmia  neon¬ 
atorum,”  “congenital  condition.”  Both 
these  items  of  information  are  necessary 
for  accurate  or  comparable  classification  of 
the  causes  of  blindness. 

Under  “Central  Vision”  the  form  calls 
for  notations  in  terms  of  the  Snellen  charts 
for  vision-testing,  which  are  in  common 
use.  It  purposely  avoids  the  use  of  per¬ 
centages  since  ophthalmologists  do  not  all 
compute  the  percentage  of  vision  in  the 
same  way. 

The  section  of  the  form  entitled  “Pe¬ 
ripheral  Vision”  is  supplied  for  use  in 
cases  in  which  limitation  of  the  field  of 
vision  restricts  the  usefulness  of  whatever 
visual  acuity  remains. 

The  information  called  for  under 
“Prognosis  and  Recommendations  for  Eye 
Care  and  Treatment”  will  form  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  medical  worker, 
home  teacher,  and  placement  agent. 


This  form  in  an  earlier  stage  was 
adopted  for  trial  use  by  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  after  more 
than  a  year  of  experience  with  it,  the  Com¬ 
mission  reports  that  in  practically  all  cases, 
the  examining  ophthalmologists  have  wel¬ 
comed  it  as  a  convenient  method  of  re¬ 
porting  their  findings  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  filling  it  out  completely.  It 
has  also  been  tried  by  other  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  present  edition  of  the  form  is  the 
result  of  revision  in  accordance  with  recom¬ 
mendations  resulting  from  this  trial  use. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
now  urges  the  adoption  of  the  Physician’s 
Report  Form  by  state  commissions,  and  lo¬ 
cal  associations  for  the  blind,  both  because 
it  will  make  possible  uniform  and  reliable 
statistics  of  blindness,  and  also  because  it 
will  facilitate  the  recording  of  more  com¬ 
plete  information  about  eye  conditions.  It 
is  not  expected  that  agencies  will  under¬ 
take  to  transfer  their  old  records  to  the 
new  form — to  do  so  would  involve  unjusti¬ 
fied  labor  and  expense — but  it  is  urged 
that  agencies  adopt  the  new  forms  for  use 
in  recording  all  future  eye  examinations. 

Sample  copies  of  the  Physician’s  Report 
Form  may  be  obtained  without  cost  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  at  Room  1154, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
forms  may  be  purchased  in  quantity  at 
prices  which  have  been  set  to  cover  only 
the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Physician’s 
Report  Form  is  not  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  either  the  physician’s  office  case 
record  or  the  agency’s  social  history  sheet, 
but  rather  to  serve  as  a  communication 
link  between  the  two.  Its  general  adoption 
by  agencies  for  the  blind  is  urged  by  the 
Committee  as  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
in  progress  toward  more  useful  and  re¬ 
liable  statistics  of  blindness. 
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FIFTEENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION— TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA— JUNE  26  TO  JUNE  30,  1933 

Monday,  June  26 

OPENING  SESSION,  8:00  P.M. 

Virginia’s  Welcome  to  the  Association 

The  Honorable  John  G.  Pollard,  Governor  of  Virginia 
Welcome  to  the  Association  in  Behalf  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Virginia 
The  Honorable  James  H.  Price,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia 
Welcome  to  the  Association  in  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Richmond 
The  Honorable  J.  F.  Bright,  Mayor  of  Richmond 
Response  in  Behalf  of  the  Association 

George  F.  Meyer,  President,  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Reception  to  Members 


Tuesday,  June  27 

morning  session,  9:00-12:00 
Foreword 

George  F.  Meyer,  President 

How  Can  the  Activities  of  State  and  Local  Agencies  Be  Co-ordinated  to  Advantage? 

Miss  Edna  Stainton,  Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

New  Problems  and  Developments  in  Relief 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Director  of  Work  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities 
Discussion 

Relief  Through  Undifferentiated  Grants  of  Money 

Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Relief  Administered  According  to  Need 

Fred  V.  Walsh,  Field  Agent,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

Discussion 

afternoon  session,  2:00-4:00 

Leisure  Time  Activities  for  Blind  People 

Frank  L.  Frost,  President  and  General  Manager,  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Do  the  Adult  Blind  Seek  Advancement  Through  Instruction? 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind 
Discussion 
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Serving  Adult  Blind  People  with  Literature  Through  Government  Subsidy 

Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director,  Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 
Discussion 

Plow  Can  We  Improve  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Braille 
Header ? 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Discussion 

Talking,  Books  for  the  Blind 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 


EVENING  SESSION,  8:00 

The  Place  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  a  Well-Rounded  Public  Welfare  Program 
Frank  Bane,  Director,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Chicago 
What  Forms  of  Blindness  Are  Preventable  and  How? 

Dr.  Robert  Courtney 

Wednesday,  June  28 


MORNING  SESSION,  9:00-12:00 

Some  Unusual  Production  Operations  for  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Edith  L.  Swift,  Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

Discussion 

How  Can  the  Social  Service  Work  and  the  Business  Element  in  Workshops  Be  Sepa¬ 
rated  as  to  Cost  so  that  the  Business  Element  Can  Be  Studied  in  a  Rational 
Way? 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

Discussion 

Co-operative  Activities  Among  Organizations  for  the  Blind 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  Business  Manager,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind 

Discussion 

Need  for  National  Research  in  Behalf  of  Organizations  Working  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  Secretary,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind 

Discussion  from  the  Standpoint  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturing 

A.  L.  Curado,  Superintendent  of  Trades  Department,  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

Discussion  of  Other  Co-operative  Possibilities 

Jarvis  C.  Worden,  Supervisor,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 


AFTERNOON  session,  2:00-4:00 


Round  Tables 
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EVENING  SESSION,  8:00 

Selling  Blind  Labor  Over  Half  a  Continent  During  the  World’s  Worst  Depression 
(Illustrated  with  slides) 

J.  F.  Clunk,  National  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind 

Thursday,  June  29 

morning  session,  9:00-12:00 

Symposium:  The  Function  and  Training  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  Varying  Fields  of 
Service 

As  an  Executive  Sees  the  Case  for  Highly  Specialized  Teaching  Service 
Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

As  the  Specialized  Home  Teacher  Sees  It 

Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island 

The  Home  Teacher  as  Social  Service  Worker 
Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  Home  Teacher  as  Social  Service  Worker  from  the  Standpoint  of  an  Employ¬ 
ing  Executive 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive  Secretary,  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Blind 

Discussion 

Case  Work  as  Applied  by  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind 

Discussion 

Mrs.  Mary  Carroll,  Field  Worker,  California  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind 

Standardized  Statistics  for  Organizations  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Discussion 

Human  Factors  in  Work  with  Blind  People 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

AFTERNOON  session,  2:00-4:00 

What  Can  and  Should  an  Organization  for  the  Blind  Do  to  Prevent  Blindness? 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Ophthalmologist,  Lighthouse  Clinic,  New  York  City 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Work: 

In  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Secretary,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
In  Virginia 
Unassigned 

Business  Meeting  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
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EVENING  SESSION,  8:00 
Address 

Richard  E.  Byrd,  Explorer  and  Lecturer 


Friday,  June  30 

morning  session,  9:00-12:00 

New  Developments  in  Vocational  Guidance  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Diagnosis 
Terry  Foster,  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Practical  Program  for  Vocational  Guidance 
Benjamin  Berinstein 
Discussion 

What  Type  of  Education  Do  Adult  Workers  Expect  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  to  Give 
Their  Graduates — Cultural  or  Vocational? 

M.  I.  Tynan,  Supervisor,  Minnesota  Division  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Placement  in  a  Rural  Community 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Discussion 

A  Co-operative  Program  for  Training  and  Placement 

Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Executive  Secretary,  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  for  Sight  Conservation 
Discussion 

afternoon  session,  2:00-4:00 

Organized  Publicity  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

New  Devices  for  the  Blind 

Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press 
Discussion 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  Work  for  the  Blind 
Un  assigned 
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COME  TO  RICHMOND 

While  times  are  hard  this  year,  many 
persons,  due  to  the  reasonable  rates  pre¬ 
vailing  for  transportation  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  have  altered  their  plans  and  now 
anticipate  attending  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Bus  rates 
cut  the  normal  railroad  fares  almost  one- 
half,  while  even  railroad  rates  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  further  reduced.  Good  roads 
approaching  Richmond  from  all  directions 
are  encouraging  the  formation  of  automo¬ 
bile  parties  for  which  several  will  share 
the  expense  of  driving.  First-class  hotel 
accommodations  are  available  for  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50  per  day  for  room  and  meals. 

Original  plans  for  the  program  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  series  of  evolutions.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  broad  general  interest  of 
members  as  evidenced  by  their  letters,  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  predominate,  modified,  how¬ 
ever,  to  allow  ample  time  for  discussion  of 
each  paper  or  group  of  papers ;  at  least 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  afternoons  in  the  final 
set-up  will  be  devoted  to  informal  round 
tables.  Some  of  these  will  be  organized  in 
advance,  while  others  will  grow  out  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  floor.  Leaders  will  be  on 
hand  prepared  to  crystallize  round-table 
sentiments,  and,  if  need  be,  round-table 
time  will  be  utilized  to  facilitate  small 
group  discussions.  In  the  interest  of  econ¬ 
omy  the  program  has  been  limited  to  four 
days. 

A  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
terest  the  general  public  in  our  program 
through  evening  sessions  that  will  appeal 
to  larger  groups.  An  effort  will  also  be 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  Convention 
to  secure  newspaper  publicity  in  which 
local  organizations  should  co-operate  and 
of  which  they  should  seek  to  take  advan¬ 
tage.  Alterations  may,  and  probably  will, 
have  to  be  made  in  the  final  program,  but 


the  same  general  distribution  of  topics  will 
prevail,  and  we  anticipate  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  co-operation  of  members  in  filling  un¬ 
avoidable  gaps  in  the  program. 

Detailed  information  on  all  points  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  members,  and  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  made  through  L.  L.  Watts, 
Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Richmond ;  or  through  Stet¬ 
son  K.  Ryafl,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  State 
Office  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  and  thanks  to  those  who  have  so 
generously  responded  to  circular  letters. 
The  subjects  have  been  genuinely  helpful 
and  the  information  of  much  value.  Lim¬ 
ited  clerical  assistance  makes  it  impossible 
to  answer  each  letter  individually,  although 
the  personal  notes  attached  tempt  me 
sorely.  I  should  like  to  thank  all  for  the 
generous  support  in  perfecting  plans  for 
the  convention. 

George  F.  Meyer 
President ,  A.  A.  W.  B.  • 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  BRAILLE 

“Books-of-the-Minute”  and  other  recent 
books  in  braille  are  included  in  the  latest 
printed  list  issued  by  Dr.  Herman  H.  B. 
Meyer,  Director  of  the  Project,  Books  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  books  listed  are  thirty-nine  of  the 
non-fiction  and  thirty-four  of  the  fiction 
titles  published  this  year,  including  Re¬ 
covery,  the  Second  Effort,  by  Salter ;  The 
Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens;  Flow¬ 
ering  Wilderness,  by  Galsworthy;  The 
Provincial  Lady  in  London,  by  Delafield; 
and  Waterless  Mountain,  by  Armer. 

Copies  of  the  list  may  be  secured,  free 
of  charge,  from  Dr.  Meyer,  if  they  are  not 
available  at  local  public  libraries. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Copyright ,  June ,  1933 

Subscription  price  —  $2.00  per  Annum 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address , 
giving  both  old  and  new ;  always  state  whether 
the  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


EDITORS'  PAGE 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  professional  men 
and  women  interested  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  the  discussion  turned  on  aptitude 
tests — devices  for  determining  whether  an 
individual’s  latent  abilities  would  best  fit 
him  to  he  a  musician  or  a  salesman  or  an 
engineer  or  a  doctor.  Conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  however,  were  tests  to  determine 
the  existence  of  abilities  which  would  fit 
the  individual  to  be  a  dish-washer  or  a 
ditch-digger.  Yet  the  world’s  dishes  must 
be  washed  and  its  ditches  dug,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  population  will  be 
employed  in  these  homely  but  essential  call¬ 
ings.  Why  should  we  not  then  make  some 
effort  to  direct  into  them  those  individuals 
to  whom  they  offer  the  greatest  chance  of 
success? 

A  few  months  ago  a  weekly  magazine 
remarked  that,  “In  spite  of  the  depression 
it  is  as  hard  to  get  a  good  cook,  a  good 
nurse,  or  a  good  secretary  as  it  ever  was.” 
And  an  educational  leader  was  lately  heard 
to  lament  that,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
ported  overcrowding  of  the  professions, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  good  doctors,  good 
teachers,  and  good  lawyers. 

On  reflection,  there  appears  a  potential 
relationship  between  these  two  ideas.  Our 
American  ideal  has  been  to  afford  every 
one  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  position 


in  the  social  and  economic  scale  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  ability.  Is  it  possible 
that  in  our  zeal  to  accomplish  this  we  have 
urged  into  the  so-called  “higher”  callings 
many  whose  limitations  prevented  them 
from  achieving  more  than  third-rate  suc¬ 
cess  therein? 

If  so,  we  have  worked  two  evils.  We 
have  overcrowded  the  professions  so  that 
only  the  most  favorably  situated  can  gain 
from  them  a  satisfactory  return  for  their 
labors ;  and  we  have  deprived  the  world  of 
its  needed  supply  of  competent  workers 
for  its  humbler  tasks.  And  what  of  the 
sense  of  frustration  and  consequent  dam¬ 
age  to  personality  which  results  from  the 
individual’s  failure  to  master  his  chosen 
vocation  ? 

If  democracy  means  anything,  it  means 
that  the  importance  of  the  individual  de¬ 
pends  upon  personal  worth,  not  upon  ma¬ 
terial  possessions.  Need  we,  then,  extol 
once  more  the  dignity  of  labor?  The  work 
of  the  digger  of  sewers  is  not  inherently 
more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  surgeon, 
and  is  at  least  as  important  to  the  health 
and  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Better  a  competent  carpenter  than  a  fifth- 
rate  architect ;  and  many  a  promising 
housewife  has  been  lost  in  a  would-be  prima 
donna. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such 
reflections,  if  conclusion  there  be,  is  that 
it  might  be  best  to  encourage  our  boys 
and  girls  to  enter  upon  vocations  well 
within  the  range  of  their  abilities,  instead 
of  urging  them  to  try  for  the  topmost  rung 
of  the  ladder.  To  do  so  is  not  necessarily 
to  sacrifice  entirely  material  well-being,  for 
the  successful  employee  is  frequently  more 
prosperous  than  his  unsuccessful  employer, 
and  in  addition,  he  can  cast  off  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  comparative  failure  for  the  joy 
of  successful  achievement. 

E.  C.  McK. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  LUMB 

More  than  a  half  century  has  been  given 
to  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  by 
Dr.  J.  Frank  Lumb,  who  will  retire  as 
Superintendent  in  July. 

Dr.  Lumb  was  born  in  St.  Marys,  Ohio, 
and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  lost  his  sight 
through  scarlet  fever.  His  parents  realiz¬ 
ing  the  need  of  an  education  for  their  son 
entered  him  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the 
age  of  nineteen. 

For  a  time  after  leaving  sclioo],  he 
taught  music  and  sold  pianos,  having  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  this  work  while  pursuing 
his  academic  course  at  the  School.  A  few 
years  later  he  entered  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
|  versity  at  Delaware,  from  where  he  was 
called  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  become 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Ohio 
|  School.  He  continued  his  college  course 


at  Ohio  State  University  some  years  later. 
In  1910  he  was  appointed  to  the  princi- 
palship,  and  in  1919,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration,  he 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Taking  up  his  duties  as  teacher  while 
yet  a  young  man,  Dr.  Lumb  distinguished 
his  activities  with  a  sincerity  and  an  in¬ 
dustry  which,  from  the  first,  made  his 
work  outstanding.  During  his  busy  days 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  School, 
as  principal  and  as  superintendent,  Dr. 
Lumb  has  never  been  so  preoccupied  by 
office  routine  that  he  could  not  find  time 
to  listen  to  the  problems  of  his  pupils  and 
co-workers. 

It  is  due  in  great  measure  to  Dr.  Lumb’s 
efforts  that,  in  1922,  the  Department  of 
Education  gave  to  the  School  the  rating 
of  a  first-class  high  school  and  that,  in 
1928,  the  School  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

In  June,  1928,  in  recognition  of  the 
splendid  service  rendered  his  state,  Find¬ 
lay  College  conferred  upon  him  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  honorary  LL.D. 

Dr.  Lumb  has  fought  his  way  through 
the  years  despite  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  has  injected  into  all  his  work  that 
vital,  human  sympathy  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  Dr.  Lumb’s  own  words,  “I  am  leav¬ 
ing  this  work  which  has  been  so  large  a 
part  of  my  life  with  poignant  regret,  but 
in  severing  my  connection  I  hope  that  I 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  blind  and  to 
the  state,  and  that  I  may  keep  in  touch 
with  the  many  friends  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated.”  And  he  will  carry  with 
him  the  friendly  appreciation  of  those  who 
know  the  good  work  he  has  done,  and  the 
cheer  and  courage  he  has  inspired  in  the 
hearts  of  others. 
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BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 

( Continued  from  page  101) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  design  of  paper  feed  makes 
it  possible  to  conveniently  reinsert  a  writ¬ 
ten  page  for  correction  purposes  without 
damage  to  the  finished  work. 

The  machine  contains  a  back-spacer13 
and  an  improved  carriage  release11  permit¬ 
ting  of  the  convenient  shifting  of  the  car¬ 
riage  to  any  desired  point.  A  lever  line- 
spacer4  has  been  devised  which  enables  the 
operator  to  space  the  lines  and,  with  the 
same  movement,  to  retract  the  carriage  to 
the  starting  point,  as  on  an  ordinary  type¬ 
writer.  The  writer  also  contains  adjustable 
margin  stops  for  both  sides  of  the  page, 
which  can  be  shifted  with  as  much  facility 
as  on  an  ordinary  typewriter. 

The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the 
dots  are  more  uniform  in  height  than  on 
the  Hall  Braille  Writer. 

The  sound  of  operation  as  compared 
with  the  old  machine  has  been  materially 
reduced.  The  carrying-case  of  the  machine 
resembles  that  of  a  portable  typewriter. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  writer 
be  kept  in  the  case  when  not  in  use,  in 
order  to  protect  the  working  parts  from 
dust. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
the  machine  manufactured  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation  by  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Type¬ 
writers,  Inc.  The  high  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  characterizing  this  company’s 
products  gives  assurance  that  this  machine 
will  be  thoroughly  well  made  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  price  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  with  car¬ 
rying  case  is  $35  f.o.b.  New  York  City. 
Orders  for  the  new  braille  typewriter 
should  be  addressed  to :  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WAYSIDE  SELLING 

( Continued  from  page  109) 

The  articles  displayed  on  the  road  on  the 
rustic  stand  mentioned  before  should  be 
preferably  small  or  gaily  colored  things  easy 
to  carry  or  poke  into  baggage  already  too 
full.  Gingham  dogs  about  five  inches  high, 
selling  for  twenty-five  cents,  went  wonder¬ 
fully.  Small  jars  of  maple  butter,  just 
enough  for  a  picnic  lunch,  are  good.  This 
display  should  be  frequently  changed  so 
that  the  “ regulars”  will  feel  they  may  be 
missing  something  by  not  watching  for 
your  stand.  It  does  not  need  much  to  make 
changes  if  your  stock  is  small,  as  ours  was. 
A  flamboyant  bowl  of  purple  vetch,  devil’s 
paint-brush,  and  black-eyed-Susans  will 
complement  the  same  rich  colors  in  a 
braided  rug ;  add  some  jars  of  amber  honey 
and  you  have  an  interesting  whole. 

Post  notices  in  hotels  and  post-offices  in 
the  vicinity,  stressing  your  blind  man  work¬ 
ing.  It  is  always  an  interesting  appeal. 

The  Association  felt  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  results  last  year  to  undertake  it 
again  this  year  with  the  possibility  of  add¬ 
ing  a  milk-bar.  The  law  requires  that  milk 
shall  be  sold  in  bottles,  so  with  paper  cups 
it  would  be  a  simple  thing  for  a  blind  man 
to  manage. 

BIBLE  IN  STANDARD  ENGLISH 

BRAILLE 

The  American  Bible  Society  announces 
that  it  is  publishing  the  first  volume  of  the 
New  Testament,  containing  Matthew  and 
Mark,  in  Standard  English  Braille.  It  re¬ 
ports  that  inquiries  among  leading  blind 
workers  and  workers  for  the  blind  in 
America  have  brought  the  advice  that  the 
publishing  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Standard 
English  Braille  be  deferred  until  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  printers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  in  the  United  States  itself,  has 
been  unified  and  established. 


APPOINTMENTS 
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BROOKLYN  BUREAU’S 
INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISOR 

Miss  Roberta  Townsend  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work  in 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  took  up  her  new  duties  May  15. 

Miss  Townsend  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
and  has  had  exceptional  general  training 
in  art  as  well  as  in  design  and  the  crafts. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Miss  Atkins’  School, 
New  York  City,  and  has  studied  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design,  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dents  League,  and  the  Grand  Central 
School  of  Art,  with  special  work  in  weav¬ 
ing  at  the  Snow  Looms  and  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

She  has  had  experience  in  interior  decor¬ 
ating  and  in  teaching  practical  crafts  to 
both  seeing  and  blind  people ;  she  was  oc¬ 
cupational  therapist  and  case  worker  for 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  work  for  the  adult  blind  for  the 
state  of  Vermont. 

Miss  Townsend  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Craftsmen,  of  the  Art 
Alliance  of  America,  and  of  national  or¬ 
ganizations  devoted  to  work  for  the  blind 
and  general  social  work. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
ALABAMA  SCHOOL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  on  March  27,  Senator  D.  Hardy 
Riddle  was  elected  Superintendent  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  D.  A.  McNeill,  who  died  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1933. 


Senator  Riddle  was,  before  his  election 
to  the  superintendency,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  therefore,  his  election 
heartens  the  entire  staff,  for  they  know 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  schools 
has  given  him  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  problems  such  as  few  possess, 
and  his  radiant  optimism  inspires  them 
all  to  their  highest  endeavor. 

Mr.  Riddle  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Goodwater  and  Talladega,  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  did  his  college  work  at  Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern  and  later  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1921,  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Talladega,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Riddle  and  Riddle.  In  November, 
1929,  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from 
Talladega  County.  As  a  legislator  he  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  friend  to  education, 
which,  during  the  present,  trying  period 
for  education  in  Alabama,  means  much. 

Mr.  Riddle  is  a  young  man  of  splendid 
business  and  executive  qualities,  and  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind  is 
felt  to  be  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  one  who  not  only  is  familiar 
with  the  work  but  is  also  equipped  by 
natural  ability,  training,  and  experience 
for  the  responsibilities  of  this  position. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
ANNIVERSARY 

On  May  24,  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  prevention  of  blindness  work  in  this 
country.  A  tea  was  held  at  the  offices  of 
the  Society.  Messages  of  congratulation 
were  received  from  President  Roosevelt, 
Professor  P.  de  Lapersonne,  President  of 
the  International  Association  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  Dr.  William  F.  Snow, 
of  the  National  Health  Council,  and  other 
prominent  persons. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


Detroit  Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind — 
Twenty-six  children  are  receiving  instruction  in 
piano  and  primary  music  in  the  Detroit  day 
school  classes  for  the  blind.  Each  spring  a  group 
of  these  students  is  presented  in  a  piano  recital. 
.  .  .  A  general  Special  Education  Exhibition  of 
material  constructed  in  the  special  classes  was  held 
in  one  of  the  downtown  stores  in  May.  The  braille 
department  participated  in  this  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  children’s  work  was  given. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
School  Commencement  was  held  May  17,  and  the 
program  featured  a  demonstration  of  the  pupils  ’ 
work.  There  were  no  essays  read,  but  in  addition 
to  the  demonstration,  musical  numbers  were 
rendered.  The  Governor  of  Colorado  presented 
diplomas  to  the  graduates. 

Utah  Association  for  the  Blind — The  Salt  Lake 
Community  Chest  has  discontinued  allocations  for 
relief  to  the  Utah  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
Association  has  for  seven  years  contributed  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annually  in  material  re¬ 
lief  to  needy  blind  of  the  city.  Henceforth,  the 
blind  will  receive  aid  from  the  county  or  from 
state  agencies.  The  Association  protested  against 
the  change,  claiming  equal  rights  with  other 
Chest  agencies  to  administer  relief.  The  Chest 
objected  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  blind 
members  of  the  Association  and  its  Board  were 
active  or  potential  recipients  of  aid.  However,  the 
recreational  and  social  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  to  be  enlarged  under  the  new  Chest  bud¬ 
get,  and  the  bonus  to  the  workshop  employees 
will  be  increased.  .  .  .  The  Utah  Association  held 
its  annual  convention  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Ogden  on  May  27.  At  this  meeting  the  Salt  Lake 
Chapter  of  the  Association  surrendered  its  Articles 
of  Incorporation  to  the  larger  central  state  organ¬ 
ization,  and  these  Articles,  with  suitable  amend¬ 
ments,  were  adopted. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — In  spite  of  limited  funds  which  make  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  intensive  field  work, 
the  Arizona  School  is  making  a  special  effort  to 


reach  the  parents  of  blind  children.  Late  last 
fall,  articles  about  the  School  were  sent  to  all 
newspapers  in  the  state,  health  officers,  welfare 
workers,  and  superintendents  of  schools,  and  talks 
and  programs  were  given  before  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  and  other  interested  organizations. 
Contact  is  also  being  made  with  doctors  and 
nurses,  judges  of  juvenile  courts,  and  probation 
officers.  The  objective  is  to  provide  an  education 
for  every  deaf  or  blind  child  in  the  state  who  is 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  School. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — Miss  Jes¬ 
sie  Harrington,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  seventh  member  of  the  Commission. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  an  office  at  Ninth  and  Oak  Streets, 
Columbus. 

Adult  Blind  Dome  and  Association  for  the 
Blind  ( Denver ,  Colo.) — On  April  27,  the  Home 
celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  with  a  din¬ 
ner  and  evening  program.  .  .  .  The  recently 
elected  officers  of  the  Home  and  Association 
are:  Dr.  Clinton  G.  Hickey,  President;  E.  Gar¬ 
nett  Underhill,  Secretary;  Kathryn  C.  Bark- 
hausen,  Assistant  Secretary;  F.  D.  Stackhouse, 
Treasurer. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  Vic¬ 
toria  I.  Cervantes,  of  St.  Louis,  has  recently  been 
appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Home  Industries  De¬ 
partment.  Mrs.  Cervantes  is  well  knowm  among 
women ’s  groups,  and  her  knowledge  of  blind 
people  and  her  wide  acquaintance  are  expected 
to  open  new  avenues  for  sales.  A  1 1  Clearance 
of  Towels  ’  ’  sale  among  the  hotels,  restaurants, 
dairies,  and  hospitals  will  be  her  first  venture, 
followed  by  a  running  sale  of  articles  damaged 
because  of  inadequate  storage  facilities. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
The  Board  has  again  undertaken  to  train  a  totally 
blind  man  in  shoemaking  by  power  machinery. 
The  training  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Trades 
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Department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  teacher  being  also  totally  without  sight. 
In  March  the  trainee  demonstrated  his  work¬ 
manship  at  the  Better  Homes  Exposition  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  Shoes  to  be  repaired  have  been  gathered 
from  institutions  and  welfare  organizations  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  repair  work 
on  them  has  been  done  by  the  blind  pupil  and  his 
teacher. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — On  April 
21,  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  cele¬ 
brated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  found¬ 
ing.  The  Association,  which  began  as  a  group  of 
a  few  blind  persons  and  their  friends  in  1908, 
operates  a  school  for  the  young  blind,  a  workshop, 
and  a  department  of  home  teaching  and  social 
work.  Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton  who  was  a  leader  in 
the  founding  of  the  organization  is  still  its 
president. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
on  May  3,  and  five  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  gift  of  money  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Esther  Frankel,  Executive 
Secretary,  by  Board  members  and  friends,  in 
recognition  of  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years’ 
service  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  ( Richmond ) — The 
officers  of  the  Library  wish  to  know  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  who  would  do  hand 
transcribing  for  them. 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Public  Schools — The  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Johnstown  Public 
Schools  has  been  moved  from  the  Chestnut  Street 
school  to  the  Union  Street  school,  where  it  has 
the  advantage  of  a  more  central  location. 

State  Board  of  Education,  Service  for  the  Blind 
(Alabama) — The  Service  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind  have  co¬ 
operated  in  a  joint  program  of  promoting  home 
work  for  blind  women.  Through  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  an  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mrs.  Mattie  Gilbert,  worker  in  charge, 
to  hold  the  first  sale  of  articles  made  by  blind 
home  workers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  April  18  to  20.  The  articles  on  sale  in¬ 
cluded  towels,  aprons,  baby  things,  play-suits, 
traveling  accessories,  and  novelties.  As  a  result 
of  the  sale,  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s 


Clubs  voted  to  sponsor  the  marketing  of  these 
products,  and  already,  several  invitations  have 
been  extended  by  local  clubs  for  sales  to  be  held 
in  their  communities. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society — Mrs. 
Isabel  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  has 
been  invited  to  serve  as  one  of  two  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  United  States  on  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  Moon  Society,  a  branch  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  England. 

Northern  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Watertown) — The  Northern  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  was  closed  this  spring  because 
of  shortage  of  funds.  The  Community  Chest  of 
Watertown  felt  that  the  overhead  was  too  great 
for  the  number  of  blind  employed  in  the  work¬ 
shop.  Assistance  is  being  rendered  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  their  homes  so  far  as  possible. 

East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women  (Berkeley, 
Calif.) — The  principal  project  of  the  East  Bay 
Club  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  raising 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  “Seeing  Eye”  dog 
fellowship.  In  order  to  raise  this  fund,  the  Club 
sold  “investments”  on  a  handsome  wool  blanket 
and  silk  comforter.  The  department  store  where 
the  blanket  and  comforter  were  purchased  granted 
the  privilege  of  putting  up  a  booth  at  which  these 
articles  could  be  displayed.  Members  of  the  Club 
were  present  at  the  booth  every  day  to  sell  “in¬ 
vestment”  tickets,  and  the  purpose  of  the  project 
was  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  a  “  Seeing  Eye  ’  ’ 
dog. 

Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
— An  amendment  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
this  year  provides  that  the  purposes  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Employment  Institution  shall  include  fur¬ 
nishing  a  home  for  aged  blind  persons  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  maintenance.  Applicants  must 
have  resided  in  the  state  for  at  least  three  years 
prior  to  making  application  for  admission,  and 
must  be  both  aged  and  indigent. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — 
Miss  Martha  Graessner,  R.  N.,  was  appointed  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  on  April  1  to  succeed  Miss 
Arista  Fadeley.  Miss  Virginia  Brown,  R.  N.,  has 
been  added  to  the  Clinic  staff  to  fill  the  vacancy 
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made  by  the  promotion  of  Miss  Graessner.  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson  Cushman,  industrial  engineer,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Bourne 
Workshop  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Cushman  has  had  a  wide  experience  as 
an  industrial  engineer,  and  it  is  felt  that  he  will 
make  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Association’s  staff. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — For  its  one  hundred-first  anniversary  the 
New  York  Institute  presented  a  program  made 
up  entirely  of  demonstrations  of  the  work  done 
in  the  physical  training  department.  It  had  a 
unique  character  in  that  it  was  a  dramatization 
rather  than  a  mere  demonstration.  A  convention 
of  a  dozen  representative  nations  of  the  wrorld 
considered,  in  1  ‘  A  Health  Revue,  ’  ’  past  per¬ 
formances  and  proper  provisions  for  intelligent 
control  of  the  body.  The  contributions  of  each 
of  these  nations  to  physical  development  wrere 
shown,  Uncle  Sam  specializing  in  health  for  young 
children.  Three  presentations  of  the  very  de¬ 
lightful  and  amusing  drama  were  necessary,  oc¬ 
curring  on  Monday  evening,  April  3,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  5,  and  Thursday  evening,  April 
6.  Pupils  in  every  stage  of  instruction,  from  the 
primary  classes  through  the  high  school  classes 
in  gymnastics,  took  part. 

Verkins  Institution — In  March,  the  Perkins 
Athletic  Association  sponsored  two  performances 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  play,  Arms  and  the 
Man,  from  which  they  made  enough  profit  to  pay 
for  their  interschool  field  meet  expenses  this 
spring.  The  male  parts  in  the  play  were  taken  by 
high  school  boys  of  the  Expression  class.  The 
feminine  parts  were  played  by  seeing  members  of 
the  staff.  The  boys  also  received  a  generous  gift 
from  the  Boston  Lions  Club  toward  their  ex¬ 
penses. 

Since  Perkins  believes  that  there  are  both  vo¬ 
cational  and  avocational  values  in  the  teaching 
of  gardening  to  the  visually  handicapped,  it  has 
inaugurated  two  courses  this  year,  one  in  theo¬ 
retical  and  one  in  practical  gardening.  In  order 
that  they  may  profit  by  actual  gardening  experi¬ 
ence,  the  seven  boys  comprising  this  class  will 
work  on  the  grounds  at  the  school  throughout  the 
summer  months.  The  instructor  is  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  both  of  methods  of  plant  culture  and  of  in¬ 
structional  literature  in  order  to  find  what  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  are  most  valuable  to  the  visually 
handicapped. 
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Teacher — Sighted  woman,  expert  and 
experienced  at  clay-modeling,  desires  full- 
or  part-time  position  building  “Pleasing 
Projects  in  Plasticine”  for  kindergarten 
and  first  six  grades.  A.B.C.,  c/o  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

Governess  or  Teacher — Young  woman 
with  partial  sight  wishes  position  as  gov¬ 
erness  or  teacher.  Is  a  graduate  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  and  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  as  instructor  of  physical  training  and 
in  the  care  of  small  children.  Elizabeth 
Wine,  Mansfield  Farm,  The  Plains,  Ya. 

Occupational  Therapist  or  Craft 
Teacher — Young  sighted  woman,  graduate 
of  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy, 
desires  position  as  occupational  therapist  or 
teacher  of  crafts.  Has  had  two  years  of 
design  and  crafts  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  school.  Katharine  Orr,  30  Moore 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Teacher  of  Civics,  History,  or  Litera¬ 
ture — Blind  educator,  graduate  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  with  the  degrees  of  A.B., 
M.A.,  and  Pli.D.  from  the  University  of 
California,  desires  position  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.  Has  had  wide  experience  as  tutor 
preparing  sighted  students  for  college  en¬ 
trance  examinations.  Donald  W.  Wheaton, 
2524  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Teacher — Young  woman,  sightless,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  teacher  of  voice,  English, 
or  social  sciences  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
or  teaching  a  child  in  a  private  home. 
Holds  degrees  from  Ohio  State  University 
and  certificates  in  piano  and  voice  from 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  Has 
knowledge  of  handicraft  and  child  psy¬ 
chology.  Martha  Bell  Miller,  217  East  Lib¬ 
erty  Street,  Girard,  Ohio. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Dr.  Ralph  Vickers  Merry’s  book,  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children ,  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press.  The  chapter 
headings  in  the  book  are  as  follows :  Pre¬ 
liminary  Considerations;  The  Evolution  of 
Education  for  Visually  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren;  Aims  in  the  Education  of*  Visually 
Handicapped  Children;  Pre-School  and 
Kindergarten  Training  for  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children;  The  Education  of  Blind 
Children  in  Day-School  Classes  and  Resi¬ 
dential  Institutions ;  The  Education  of  Par¬ 
tially  Seeing  Children  in  Sight-Saving 
Classes;  Health  Problems  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children ;  The  Intelligence 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Children;  The 
School  Achievements  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children;  Personality  Problems  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children;  Guidance 
Problems  Among  Visually  Handicapped 
Children ;  Problems  in  Selecting  and  Train¬ 
ing  Teachers  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Children ;  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  has  written  an 
article,  “Future  Possibilities  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Blind  Children,”  in  the  March, 
1933,  issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  Lambda  Tau 
Sigma.  In  this  article  the  writer  touches 
upon  the  various  problems  which  confront 
the  teacher  of  the  blind  at  the  present  time. 

The  National  Catholic  Educational  As¬ 
sociation’s  Bulletin  for  November,  1932, 
containing  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
and  addresses  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  June,  has 
one  section  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  following  four  papers  were 
given:  “Aims  and  Methods  of  Physical 


Education  for  Blind  Boys  and  Girls”  by 
Sister  M.  Winefride;  “The  Place  of  Oral 
Expression  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind” 
by  Sister  M.  Eymard;  “The  Need  of  Mu¬ 
seums  in  our  Schools  for  the  Blind”  by 
Sister  M.  Alma;  and  “The  Catholic  Tone 
in  the  Education  of  the  Blind”  by  Sister 
M.  Gertrude. 

The  Handicapped  Child,  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Physically  and  Mentally 
Handicapped  of  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  is 
now  off  the  press  of  the  Century  Co.  This 
volume  contains  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Visually  Handicapped  (pages 
43-116),  under  the  following  chapter  head¬ 
ings:  Care,  Education  and  Training  of 
Blind  Children ;  Care  and  Training  of 
Children  with  Seriously  Defective  Vision; 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation 
of  Vision;  Visually  Handicapped  Children 
with  Additional  Disabilities ;  Experiments 
in  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Blind ; 
Recommendations ;  Selected  Bibliography. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England,  has  issued  as  its  Bulletin 
No.  4,  a  Handbook  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  which 
contains  helpful  advice  to  all  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  this  handicapped  group. 
It  also  includes  addresses  of  English 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  which 
are  intended  to  be  of  help  to  the  visiting 
teacher,  gives  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
lists  appliances  useful  to  the  deaf-blind. 

A  new  blind  character  in  fiction  is  found 
in  the  hero  of  The  Eyes  of  Love,  the  new 
novel  by  Warwick  Deeping,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Co. 

IIelga  Lende,  Librarian 
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.  REVIEWED  FROM  TWO  STAND¬ 
POINTS 

The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  by 
Thomas  D.  Cuts  forth,  Ph.D.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.  263  pp.,  $2.50. 

Editor’s  Note — Since  Dr.  Cutsf orth’s 
book  covers  a  number  of  phases  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  has  given  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  the  Editors  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  it  reviewed  from  two 
standpoints — one,  that  of  a  scholar  and 
leader  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  who  is 
himself  without  sight;  the  other,  that  of  a 
professor  of  psychology  who  has  done  ex¬ 
tensive  research  in  the  psychology  of  the 
blind. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGIST’S  VIEW 

Philosophers  have  always  been  interested 
in  the  blind,  and  many  pretty  theories 
have  been  developed  concerning  the  effects  , 
of  blindness  upon  the  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  relations  to  his  fellows.  Lit¬ 
terateurs,  both  blind  and  seeing,  have 
found  the  subject  intriguing,  and  a  flood 
of  books  has  come  off  the  presses  of  all 
countries  depicting  in  story  or  essay  form 
the  life  of  the  individual  bereft  of  that 
sense  which  seems  to  have  the  dominant 
place  in  the  mental  development  of  the 
ordinary  man.  Psychologists,  too,  have  been 
interested,  and  a  considerable  number  have 
taken  blind  subjects  into  the  laboratory, 
compared  their  reactions  with  those  of  see¬ 
ing  subjects  of  the  same  ages,  and  reported 
the  results.  But  Dr.  Cutsforth  is  the  first 
American  psychologist  to  publish  a  book 


upon  the  blind,  and  his  attempt  “to  help 
acquaint  the  seeing  with  the  blind  and  the 
blind  with  themselves,”  will  engage  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  a  large  thinking 
public. 

The  publishers  say  ‘  ‘  This  book  is  by  long 
odds  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  yet 
made  to  the  psychology  of  the  blind.  .  .  . 
It  is  revolutionary  in  its  criticism  of  pres¬ 
ent  aims  and  methods  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Not  only  is  it  validated  by  the 
author’s  personal  success  in  life  adjust¬ 
ments,  blit  it  is  solidly  based  on  the  most 
extensive  research  yet  undertaken  in  this 
field.  ’  ’  Let  us  take  these  claims  as  our  text. 

The  book  is  certainly  unusual  in  its  selec¬ 
tion  of  topics.  We  find  no  discussion  of 
many  of  the  subjects  which  Burklen  sum¬ 
marized  in  his  Blind  en-P  sychologie  in 
1924.  Instead  of  sensation  and  sensory  com¬ 
pensation,  the  sense  of  obstacles,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  space  perception  and  orienta¬ 
tion,  memory,  learning,  attention,  and 
thinking,  Dr.  Cutsforth  selects  the  hardest 
topics,  and  the  very  ones  upon  which  the 
psychology  of  the  seeing  is  still  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  unsettled  state  of  flux ;  namely,  the 
development  of  personality  and  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  society.  Many  of  his  topics  do  occur 
in  Villey’s  The  World  of  the  Blind  (Eng¬ 
lish  edition,  1930),  but  only  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  Villey’s  book  specifically  treats  of 
the  blind  in  society,  about  half  the  book 
being  devoted  to  topics  similar  to  Burk¬ 
len ’s.  Also,  in  French’s  From  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller  (1932),  many  of  Cutsforth ’s 
educational  topics  are  considered.  Is  Cuts¬ 
forth ’s  selection  of  topics  a  wise  one?  Has 
he  raised  the  standard  set  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors? 

The  reviewer  questions  both  the  selection 
of  topics  and  the  author’s  method  of 
handling  them,  partly  because  the  book  is 
addressed  to  the  general  reading  public 
and  partly  because  the  author  seems  to  be 
under  the  dominance  of  certain  special 
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“schools”  of  psychology  and  presents  as 
proved  facts  some  concepts  which  are  not 
generally  accepted  by  academic  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  others  which  seem  to  arise  from 
the  author’s  philosophizing  upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  as  a  blind  man.  And  on 
many  topics  one  feels  an  emotional  color¬ 
ing  which  detracts  from  a  book  which 
claims  to  be  scientific.  Of  course,  an  emo¬ 
tional  approach  is  effective  in  starting  a 
“revolution,”  but  one  questions  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  a  strain  as  the  following,  which 
appears  in  one  form  or  another  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  chapter:  “Perhaps,  some  time 
in  the  future,  when  the  schools  for  the 
blind  really  wish  to  educate  their  pupils”! 
The  very  type  of  psychology  which  the 
author  espouses  would  suggest  an  indirect 
and  constructive  line  of  argument  rather 
than  the  direct  attack  with  condemnation 
and  sarcasm  which  are  so  likely  to  alienate 
the  reader. 

Two  specific  problems  are  raised  in  the 
first  chapter — the  question  of  verbalism 
and  the  danger  of  egocentricity ;  both  recur 
frequently  throughout  the  book,  and  both 
seem  to  be  reflections  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  development.  The  question  of  verbal¬ 
ism  is  an  interesting  academic  problem,  but 
in  a  book  for  the  general  public  the  author 
has  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  subject. 
Many  of  his  criticisms  are  valid,  but  they 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  education  of 
the  seeing  and  do  not  indicate  a  peculiarly 
vicious  practice  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  development  of  meanings  is  a 
slow  and  gradual  process  with  all  children. 
They  love  the  sounds  of  words  long  before 
they  understand  their  meanings.  A  German 
survey  of  schools  for  the  seeing  in  1869 
demonstrated  a  surprising  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  commonest  words.  When 
G.  Stanley  Hall  made  a  similar  survey  of 
the  Boston  schools  in  the  eighties,  he 
shocked  American  educators  with  the  re¬ 
port  that  one  could  not  be  sure  that  chil¬ 


dren  on  entering  school  would  know  the 
meanings  of  simple  words  like  ‘  ‘  crow  ’  ’  and 
“frog.”  Our  whole  educational  process 
might  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  teach 
new  words  and  fill  them  with  meanings — a 
process  of  which  we  become  clearly  con¬ 
scious  when  learning  a  foreign  language 
or  mastering  a  technical  vocabulary,  and 
which  is  equally  obvious  in  the  language 
education  of  the  deaf.  At  times  the  author 
seems  to  suspect  this  but  goes  on  riding 
his  hobby  (p.  49).  Doubtless,  many  schools 
for  the  blind  have  not  done  as  much  as  they 
should  in  filling  words  with  meanings,  and 
many  teachers  may  make  the  mistakes  in 
object-teaching  which  Cutsforth  criticizes, 
but  some  schools  for  the  blind  have  tried 
to  keep  pace  with  the  schools  for  the  seeing 
in  the  development  of  nature  study,  the 
examination  of  objects  in  the  school  mu¬ 
seum  or  public  collections,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  vocabularies,  etc. 

The  “control  of  the  egocentric  trend”  is 
a  harder  problem,  but  again  it  is  not  a 
problem  peculiar  to  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Here  also  the  author  seems  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  misleading  the  reader.  His  striking 
picture  of  the  development  of  the  congen¬ 
itally  blind  child  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  blind  in  schools  or  in 
society,  for  the  congenitally  blind  form 
only  a  minor  part  in  either  group.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  treatment  of  the  “tendency  to  in¬ 
troversion”  from  Morgan’s  Psychology  of 
Abnormal  People  may  well  be  quoted  as  a 
check  to  Dr.  Cutsforth ’s  discussion.  “The 
tendency  toward  introversion  is  often  ap¬ 
parent  in  very  young  children  in  that  they 
tend  to  go  off  by  themselves  and  pout  upon 
every  difficulty  they  experience.  They  learn 
to  enjoy  themselves  most  when  alone,  and 
may  become  totally  indifferent  to  others. 
Such  a  tendency,  if  not  checked,  is  very 
pernicious,  for  it  is  the  groundwork  upon 
which  are  built  the  extreme  regressive  dis¬ 
orders,  in  which  the  patient  loses  contact 
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with  reality,  and  is  hard  to  cure  because 
it  is  hard  to  get  through  his  ‘shell  of  de¬ 
fense’  to  his  real  personality.  Childhood 
is  the  time  to  catch  this  tendency  and  to 
supplant  it  with  a  more  social  attitude. 
This  should  not  be  done  by  forcing  the 
child  into  social  contacts,  as  is  so  often 
attempted.  He  should  be  placed  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  he  will  be  sure  to  derive  more 
pleasure  from  his  contact  with  others  than 
he  drives  from  staying  by  himself.  Do  not 
make  it  an  obligation  for  him  to  be  with 
others.  Make  him  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege. 
If  the  child  persists  in  shunning  others  it 
is  probably  due  to  some  early  attitude  he 
has  been  taught  to  develop  in  the  home  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  specific  procedure  to  be 
followed  comes  naturally  from  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  his  introvertive  attitude 
started. 

“Teachers  often  unwittingly  teach  some 
of  their  pupils  to  become  introverts.  One 
very  prominent  tendency  in  modern  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  stress  speedy  reactions  to  flash 
cards  and  other  devices.  With  this  method 
the  quick  child  is  encouraged,  and  the  ones 
who  are  not  exceptionally  clever  in  this 
procedure  are  permitted  to  drop  behind. 
How  can  such  children  maintain  their  self- 
respect  ?  By  turning  their  thoughts  inward 
and  dropping  away  from  the  social  situa¬ 
tion.  When  this  happens,  the  teacher,  who 
too  often  is  bent  on  exploiting  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  to  demonstrate  her  teaching  ability, 
condemns  the  child  as  dull.  The  solution 
for  this  situation  is  not  to  condemn  the 
child  as  introvert  but  to  change  a  system 
which  is  obviously  destined  to  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  class  develop  non¬ 
social  attitudes.  We  have  lauded  the  effects 
of  competition  upon  a  few  individuals,  but 
have  neglected  to  note  the  effect  on  the 
majority  who  do  not  excel  in  such  competi¬ 
tive  methods  of  education.” 

Every  child,  blind  or  seeing,  has  to  be 
socialized,  but  the  problem  appears  to  be 


easier  with  some  than  with  others.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  misleading  to  the  reader 
to  find  the  author  generalizing  in  a  hope¬ 
lessly  fatalistic  way  about  all  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  asserting  that  “It  is  nothing 
short  of  gross  rationalization  and  falsifica¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  normal 
social  development”  (p.  47).  The  public 
too  readily  thinks  of  “the  blind”  as  a  class 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  qualify  these 
generalizations  according  to  degree  of 
blindness  and  age  at  loss  of  vision. 

The  wisdom  of  printing  in  a  book  for  the 
general  public  the  chapters  on  the  phan¬ 
tasy  life  and  the  sex  behavior  of  the  blind 
may  be  seriously  questioned.  While  it  is 
well  developed  from  the  psychoanalytic 
point  of  view,  the  effect  of  this  chapter 
may  be  that  a  shocked  public  will  be  less 
inclined  to  accept  the  blind  socially,  mak¬ 
ing  the  situation  much  worse  rather  than 
better.  Science  does  not  mince  matters,  and 
in  technical  journals  full  case  materials 
and  realistic  descriptions  are  essential.  But 
the  wise  psychiatrist  does  not  discuss  per¬ 
versions  in  public  any  more  than  the  tact¬ 
ful  surgeon  describes  his  operations  while 
at  the  dinner  table.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
chapter  on  phantasies  that  would  disturb 
a  student  of  psychoanalysis  familiar  with 
the  phantasy  life  of  the  seeing,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  layman  will 
be  equally  tolerant ;  he  is  more  likely  to 
say  “I  knew  the  blind  were  queer,  but  I 
never  realized  that  they  lived  hidden  lives 
filled  with  violence.  ’  ’  And  he  probably  will 
not  notice  that  most  of  these  cases  were 
not  taken  from  the  rare  congenital  blind, 
whose  egocentricity  was  emphasized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  but  from  subjects 
who  had  had  visual  experience.  In  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  sex  behavior  of  the  blind  the 
author  makes  many  excellent  points  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  superintendents,  and  his  treatment 
is  scientific  and  wholesome;  but  it  would 
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seem  much  wiser  to  print  such  a  discussion 
in  a  technical  or  professional  journal.  Sex 
taboos  are  still  active,  and  the  innocent 
blind  may  suffer  for  such  frankness. 

The  chapter  on  voice  and  speech  is  full 
of  valuable  suggestions  both  for  the  blind 
and  for  all  seeing  people  who  come  into 
contact  with  them.  The  reviewer  wonders 
how  many  readers  will  be  helped  by  such 
highly  technical  language  as  the  author 
frequently  falls  into,  even  when  assisted  by 
the  glossary.  “To  those  who  employ  con¬ 
crete  visual  imagery  and  synaesthetic  pho- 
tisms,  the  voice  will  immediately  structur- 
ize  into  visual  imagery  of  the  new  person 
which  will  persist  as  a  rigid,  stereotyped 
idea”  (p.  105).  The  psychologist  may  know 
what  this  means,  but  to  the  mere  man  of 
the  street  it  will  seem  like  extreme  “ver¬ 
balism  ’  ’ !  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in 
the  street  will  be  more  likely  than  the  psy¬ 
chologist  to  accept  the  author’s  claim  that 
the  blind  have  an  uncanny  ability  to  detect 
hidden  meanings  in  voices. 

Most  of  the  chapter  on  the  emotional  life 
of  the  blind  is  decidedly  fresh  and  stimu¬ 
lating  and  should  do  much  to  explain  the 
blind  to  themselves  and  to  the  seeing.  The 
social  worker  will  hold  up  his  hands  in 
horror  at  what  appears  to  be  commenda¬ 
tion  for  begging.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  author’s  interpretation 
of  social  adjustment  as  a  type  of  behavior 
suitable  to  one’s  environment,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  who  is  not  clear  about  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  psychology,  which  de¬ 
scribes  and  explains,  and  ethics,  which 
evaluates  conduct,  may  be  puzzled  by  the 
final  sentence,  “He  chose,  as  every  intelli¬ 
gent  ego  must  choose  in  order  to  resist  dis¬ 
integration,  the  situation  in  which  he  could 
maintain  his  personal  independence”  (p. 
144).  “Would  the  author  put  the  blind 
back  on  the  streets  ?  ’  ’  they  will  ask. 

The  philosophically  inclined  will  find 
much  to  think  about  in  the  chapter  on  the 


aesthetic  life  of  the  blind ;  the  experimen¬ 
talist  will  wonder  how  much  evidence  the 
author  has  and  how  much  he  depends  on 
armchair  deduction ;  and  the  general 
reader  will  probably  omit  it  as  too  tech¬ 
nical.  All  these  groups  will  read  the  next 
chapter  with  interest,  wondering  whether 
the  author  is  fair  to  the  forty-five  American 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  or  whether 
he  is  using  a  few  horrible  examples  to 
arouse  the  others  from  “their  dogmatic 
slumber”,-  and  all  will  enjoy  his  last  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  blind  in  college  where  the  author 
drops  his  technical  vocabulary  and  shows 
his  fine  command  of  English  in  vivid  and 
living  descriptions  of  two  cases,  even 
though  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
say  at  the  end :  ‘  ‘  By  their  institutional 
training  both  had  been  rendered  func¬ 
tionally  feeble-minded  as  regards  social 
adaptation.” 

Samuel  P.  Hayes 

A  SIGHTLESS  SCHOLAR’S  VIEW 

There  are  some  people  so  ugly  as  to  be 
positively  fascinating.  There  are  some 
books  so  brutally  frank  as  to  be  positively 
attractive — at  least  at  first  sight.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth, 
Instructor  in  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  is  ugly,  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  recent  book,  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society ,  is  brutally,  even  ferociously, 
frank :  occasionally  it  is  better  than  that 
— it  is  scornfully  cynical. 

On  opening  this  volume  I  received  a  dis¬ 
tinct  shock  of  definite  tonic  pleasure :  it 
was  like  a  sudden,  wholly  unexpected,  ice- 
cold  douche,  breath-taking,  muscle-shrivel¬ 
ing,  but  really  exhilarating,  reviving,  re¬ 
freshing.  At  last,  I  thought,  we  have  a 
man,  a  trained  observer,  a  true  scientist, 
who  has  convictions  and  the  courage  which 
gives  them  force,  a  man  who  will  fearlessly 
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speak  the  truth  about  the  blind  and  rend 
asunder  the  veil  that  has  so  long  shrouded 
the  mysterious  sanctuary  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  “unknown  folk” — rend  the  veil  and 
show  that  the  hidden  room  is  empty  of 
mystery.  I  was  delighted ;  I  mentally 
shouted  hosannas.  But  alas !  I  gradually 
became  aware  that  he  was  not  a  shining 
Sir  Galahad,  seeking  and  finding  the  Holy 
Grail  of  truth,  pure  and  unalloyed,  but 
rather  a  fierce  Andalusian  bull  charging 
with  lowered  horns  and  blood-injected  eyes 
into  the  china  shop  of  a  century  and  a 
half  of  painstaking,  unselfish  service — 
breaking,  crushing,  destroying  the  beauti¬ 
ful  porcelains  of  successful  achievement  to¬ 
gether  with  the  chipped  and  unlovely 
crockery  of  discarded  experiment.  There  is 
much  truth  in  Dr.  Cutsf orth’s  work.  But 
it  must,  unfortunately,  be  picked  out  from 
a  mass  of  doubtful  inferences,  like  the 
precious  fragments  left  among  the  rubbish 
after  the  passage  of  the  enraged  bull. 

The  author  begins  by  stating  that  there 
are  sixty  thousand  blind  people  in  the 
United  States  and  that  “under  the  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  them  by  society,  not 
one  of  these  sixty  thousand  human  beings 
has  developed,  or  can  possibly  develop,  a 
strictly  normal  personality”;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  account  of  two  young  men 
— Horace  and  Dick — who  exhibited,  while 
at  college,  certain  unfortunate  weaknesses 
which,  in  the  case  of  Horace,  later  re¬ 
sulted  in  shipwreck  and  disgrace,  while 
Dick,  sobered  and  matured  by  experience, 
made  the  necessary  adjustments  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  respected  member  of 
society. 

The  first  statement  is  true :  no  person 
can  lose  that  supreme  faculty  which  has 
determined  the  whole  life  of  man  and  be 
“strictly  normal”  thereafter.  But  the  in¬ 
ference  instructively  drawn  from  Dr.  Cuts¬ 
forth  \s  assertion  (the  inference  to  be 
drawn  by  the  great  lay  public)  is  not  quite 


fair  to  the  blind ;  for  that  statement, 
though  it  is  qualified  and  restricted  by 
further  discussion  on  the  same  page  (p.  2), 
is  bound  to  be  interpreted  by  most  non-sci- 
entific  readers  to  mean  that  all  sightless 
people  are  “queer,”  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.  The  account  of  Horace  and  Dick, 
it  seems  to  me,  proves  nothing  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  from 
which  these  boys  came  to  enter  the  col¬ 
legiate  arena.  The  seeds  of  failure  in  the 
one  case  and  of  unsatisfactory  adjustment 
in  the  other  were  there  from  the  start,  and 
it  appears  somewhat  unjust  to  attribute 
their  presence  or  even  their  marked  ac¬ 
centuation  to  the  fact  of  some  years  of  in¬ 
stitutional  life.  As  much  might  be  said  of 
the  misfits  who  issue  every  year  from  the 
ordinary  boarding-schools  for  the  sighted 
— some  go  down  into  the  pit,  others 
struggle  upwards  to  the  light :  it  is  largely 
a  question  of  inherited  characteristics  plus 
accident  of  circumstance.  Horace  would 
have  been  crooked  had  he  possessed  com¬ 
plete  vision ;  his  egocentric  nature  would 
have,  in  every  likelihood,  developed  along 
practically  the  same  lines  as  those  which 
determined  his  downfall  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege.  But  Dick  really  had  the  root  of  sturdy, 
independent  self-respect  within  him :  he 
would  probably  have  had  to  learn  his  les¬ 
son  in  much  the  same  way  had  he  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Dr.  Cutsforth  leaves,  I  think,  entirely  too 
little  room  for  the  influence  of  inheritance. 
Superficial  traits  and  mannerisms  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  acquired  by  the  milieu  in  which 
one  is  educated,  but,  speaking  generally, 
character  is  beyond  the  complete  forming 
power  of  such  an  influence.  At  least  that 
is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  forty 
years  of  contact  with  the  blind  in  and  out 
of  school.  Dr.  Cutsforth ’s  exordium  and 
peroration  are,  I  am  convinced,  rather  un¬ 
fortunate  because  of  the  erroneous  infer¬ 
ences  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 
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I  am  not  a  psychologist,  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  question  the  validity  of  many 
of  Dr.  Cutsforth ’s  generalizations,  since 
they  are  based  upon  observations  confined 
to  the  congenitally  blind  or  those  losing 
sight  in  very  early  childhood  when  the . 
visual  world  could  in  no  sense  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  appreciated.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Cutsforth  throws  out  a  defense  in  the 
shape  of  a  statement  that  his  truths  apply 
to  all  the  blind  in  proportion  to  the  age 
and  degree  of  “ frustration”  (horrible 
word!)  but  that,  being  obliged  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  scientific  accuracy  to  select  a 
homogeneous  group,  he  has  restricted  his 
major  attention  to  that  numerically  small 
section  above  referred  to.  Is  it  fair  to  in¬ 
clude  sixty  thousand  individuals  within 
the  scope  of  sweeping  generalizations  ar¬ 
rived  at  from  the  study  of  but  a  few? 
Blindness  is  much  more  an  incident  of  rela¬ 
tive  maturity  than  of  infancy;  there  are, 
j  I  venture  to  say,  more  children  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  who  have  lost  their 
sight  at  eight,  ten,  fourteen  years  of  age 
than  in  early  infancy  or  before  birth.  In 
spite  of  Dr.  Cutsforth ’s  science  I  dare  to 
think  that  most  of  these  children  will  never 
look  upon  life  in  the  same  way  as  their 
congenitally  blind  schoolmates,  and  that, 

;  although  certain  qualities  inherent  in  the 
incidence  of  blindness  will  be  shared 
i  equally,  that  boy  or  girl  who  has  visual 
memories  of  color  and  form  can  never  be 
quite  so  unnormal  as  our  author  would 
;  have  us  infer — no,  nor  so  egocentric,  either 
(a  state  of  soul  which  Dr.  Cutsforth  at¬ 
tributes,  in  its  ultimate  development,  to 
the  baneful  effects  of  institutional  life,  and 
which  produces  in  its  victims  a  “small- 
souledness,  petty,  fearful,  and  ungener¬ 
ous”).  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
there  be  any  ba*d  qualities  left  over  for  the 
punishment  of  sighted  humanity ! 

But,  speaking  seriously,  the  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Cutsforth ’s  work  lies  in  the 


unsoundness  of  his  generalizations — not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  his  judgments 
are  delivered  with  all  the  assurance  of  in¬ 
fallibility.  I  have  had  many  years  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  as  a  blind  man,  have 
passed  through  two  schools  for  the  blind  in 
two  countries,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that,  while  many  isolated  state¬ 
ments  are  facts,  the  Doctor’s  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  perhaps  in  most  instances  subject 
to  serious  question.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be 
so  absolute  in  his  dicta  thirty  years  hence, 
when  a  generation  of  more  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  will  have  matured  his  sympathies, 
sharpened  his  insight,  and  given  him  a 
greater  mass  of  “experiential”  and  infer¬ 
ential  results.  Dr.  Cutsforth  has  not  said 
the  final  word  in  the  endless  discussion  re¬ 
garding  the  blind,  their  psychology,  their 
education,  and  their  social  relations,  nor 
will  that  word  be  spoken  so  long  as  there 
are  any-  blind  members  of  society.  The 
great  problem  will  always  await  solution — 
the  problem  of  fitting  the  blind  to  live 
among  the  seeing.  Dr.  Cutsforth  recognizes, 
of  course,  that  this  is  the  chief  end  of  all 
our  educational  striving:  it  is  with  the 
methods  adopted  to  learn  the  mot  de 
I’enigme  that  he  finds  fault.  I  leave  it  to 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  reply  to 
the  Doctor’s  scathing  denunciation  of  their 
ineptitude  and  folly,  and  will  merely  re¬ 
mark  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
modern  schools  are  producing  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  their  pupils,  and  that  you 
cannot  have  an  esprit  de  corps  where  there 
is  inefficiency  on  the  one  hand,  or  hatred 
or  sullenness  on  the  other.  Also  I  would 
say,  in  reference  to  the  chapter  on  aesthe¬ 
tic  growth,  that,  while  the  conclusions  are 
generally  sound,  many  of  the  particular 
assertions  are  contrary  to  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  that  of  many  other  similarly 
situated  individuals. 


S.  C.  Swift 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Jean  Bronne,  despite  his  handicap  of 
blindness,  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Paris.  In  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  requirements  he  submitted  a 
thesis,  Le  Probleme  de  la  protection  sociale 
des  Aveugles,  which  has  since  been  pub¬ 
lished.  M.  Bronne  is  now  resident  in  Paris. 

Edith  Gillogly  is  Director  of  Physical 
Training  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes  is  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  also 
serves  as  Consulting  Psychologist  for  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  the  Overbrook  School,  an& 
the  American  Foundation.  His  wTork  in  the 
field  of  psychology  of  the  blind  includes  the 
adaption  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  for  use 
with  blind  children,  and  other  studies. 

Herman  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social 
Service  for  the  New  York  Association  for 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


the  Blind  (the  Lighthouse),  was  formerly 
Placement  Agent  for  that  organization. 

S.  C.  Swift,  who  is  without  sight,  is 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  holds  the  degree 
of  M.A.  from  McGill  University  (Mon¬ 
treal)  and  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
scholar. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  has,  since  1931, 
been  Field  Agent  for  the  Blind  for  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
She  has  recently  resigned  this  position  to 
become  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work  for 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  Tuesday,  June  27,  1933,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Trustee,  was 

in  the  chair. 

\ 

Trustees  nominated  by  professional  mem¬ 
bers  and  elected  at  this  meeting  were :  Dr. 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  representing  trustees,  superintend¬ 
ents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind ;  Mr.  George 
F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  repre¬ 
senting  supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind  in  schools 
for  the  seeing ;  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  representing  librarians  and 
library  departments  for  the  blind ;  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Allen,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
representing  technical  heads  of  embossing 
plants  and  departments;  Mr.  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  New  York  City,  represent¬ 
ing  officers  and  agents  in  work  for 


prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation 
of  vision;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York  City, 
representing  state  commissions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  directors  and  executive 
officers  of  associations  doing  state-wide 
work,  etc. ;  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  representing  directors 
and  superintendents  of  workshops  and  in¬ 
dustrial  homes  for  the  blind ;  Miss  Prudence 
Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  offi¬ 
cers  of  clubs  for  the  blind,  city-wide  and 
special  work,  etc. ;  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  (Mrs. 
Mabel  Knowles  Gage),  Worcester;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  representing  placement  agents, 
field  officers,  heads  of  departments,  home 
teachers,  social  workers,  etc. ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
representing  agents  doing  charitable  work 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind,  relief 
agents,  etc. 

The  following  trustees-at-large  were 
elected :  Mr.  W.  0.  Briggs,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York  City ; 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  Chicago, 
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Illinois;  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New 
York;  Dr.  Helen  A.  Keller,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York;  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  George  MacDonald, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  New 
York  City;  and  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr., 
New  York  City. 

FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year 
1933-34  have  been  awarded  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  fourteen  students : 

Benewals:  Mamie  Davidow,  Millville, 
New  Jersey;  J.  Clayton  Estridge,  Mount 
Holley,  North  Carolina ;  Howard  McKin¬ 
ley,  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona;  Dale  C. 
Powell,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Weldon  Slater, 
Zanesville,  Ohio ;  Menandro  Trompeta,  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba;  John  Wilcox,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

New  Scholarships:  B.  C.  Bailey, 'Bosco, 
Louisiana;  Bobby  Lott,  Seminary,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Addie  E.  Moore,  Shelton,  AVashing- 
ton ;  Henry  A.  Mullines,  Atlanta,  Georgia ; 
Sidney  M.  Roseman,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Georgiana  Trainor,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Henry,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
to  sightless  students  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  professional  work.  Among 
the  vocations  chosen  by  the  recipients  this 
year  are  teaching,  social  work,  music,  sec¬ 
retarial  work,  and  osteopathy. 


BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER  NOW  ON 

SALE 

This  month  the  new  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  is 
making  its  first  appearance.  The  machine 
is  being  manufactured  for  the  Foundation 
by  the  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter  Company, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
this  company  to  have  repairs  handled  by 
its  branches  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  high  standard  of  workmanship  which 
characterizes  the  L.  C.  Smith  products 
gives  assurance  that  the  machine  will  be 
well  made  in  every  particular.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  will  assume  charge  of  the  distribution 
and  sale. 

The  new  machine  will  retain  only  those 
features  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer  which 
have  proved  satisfactory  under  use,  and 
will  also  include  improvements  developed 
through  the  Foundation’s  research  activi- 

' 

ties  and  such  features  of  the  commercial 
typewriter  as  can  be  practicably  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  a  braillewriter. 

The  price  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  is  $35  f.o.b. 
New  York.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
They  will  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received.  A  more  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  braille  typewriter  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


The  Talking  Book — Records  and  Reproducer 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 


The  Talking  Book,  which  will  open  a  new 
door  to  literature  for  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  cannot  read  with  their  fingers, 
is  steadily  making  progress  toward  com¬ 
pletion.  The  photograph  shows  the  latest 
type  of  reproducing  machine  developed  at 
the  Experimental  Sound-Recording  Studio 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
This  machine  is  approximately  fifteen 
inches  square  by  eleven  inches  deep,  weighs 
thirty  pounds,  and,  at  present  prices  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  can  be  built  in  quantities 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  lower  half  of  the  instrument  con¬ 
tains  the  electric  motor  and  turntable,  while 
the  upper  half  houses  the  amplifier,  radio 
set,  and  loud-speaker.  The  instrument  has 
various  controls  which  make  possible  a 
variation  in  speed,  tone,  and  volume  of  the 
reproduced  sound,  thus  giving  the  reader 
an  opportunity  to  alter  the  sound  to  suit 
his  personal  requirements.  The  case  may  be 


closed  and  the  entire  instrument  carried 
as  a  suitcase. 

Head  phones  weighing  only  a  few  ounces 
may  be  plugged  into  the  Talking  Book  re¬ 
producer  when  desired.  The  action  of 
plugging  the  head  phones  into  the  Talking 
Book  reproducer  automatically  disconnects 
the  loud-speaker.  This  feature  is  very  use¬ 
ful  when  the  reader  wishes  to  listen  to  a 
book  without  disturbing  others. 

A  model  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  instrument  shown  in  the  photograph 
has  been  designed  for  use  where  electric 
current  is  not  available.  It  consists  of  a 
spring-driven  turntable,  electric  pick-up, 
and  head  phones.  At  present  prices  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
spring-driven  model  can  be  constructed  in 
quantities  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
twenty  dollars  each. 

Both  machines  will  be  subjected  to  very 
thorough  tests  before  final  adoption. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in 
bulk  between  the  three  braille  volumes 
shown  in  the  photograph  and  the  stack 
of  Talking  Book  records  held  by  the 
listener.  Each  contains  approximately  the 
same  number  of  words.  The  saving  in  space 
and  increase  in  convenience  of  the  sound- 
recorded  books  are  apparent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  recently  amended 
Pratt-Smoot  Law,  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  may,  as  he  sees  fit,  expend  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  a  portion  of  the  appropriation 
for  books  for  the  adult  blind.  As  soon  as 
a  plan  can  be  put  into  effect  to  supply  a 
reasonable  number  of  blind  people  with 
talking-machines,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  will  establish  Talking 
Book  libraries  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  present  braille  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States. 


CODE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Pursuant  to  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  25  to  28,  1933, 
the  meeting  of  the  Code  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  was  held  at  the  Illinois  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  August  9, 
1933. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  President  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  seven  who  shall  be 
representatives  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  who  shall  wTork  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  code  of  fair  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  various  phases  of  work  among 
workshops  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
broom  business  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments :  and, 


That  action  by  this  Committee  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  order  to  effect  this  end  without 
delay. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Chairman  be  in¬ 
structed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  whip  the  suggested  code  into  finished 
form  and  submit  it  to  all  interested  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  the  request  that  they  ex¬ 
amine  it  analytically  and  constructively, 
registering  their  affirmative  or  negative 
votes  thereon,  and,  if  there  is  reasonable 
unanimity,  proceed  immediately  to  prepare 
the  code  for  submission  to  the  Government. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

Plans  are  being  made  for  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  for  the  Blind  which  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Amsterdam  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1934.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
include :  development  of  occupations  for 
the  blind,  pensions  for  the  blind,  braille 
systems,  and  international  organization 
and  co-operation  among  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

The  official  languages  of  the  conference 
will  be  Dutch,  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian. 

The  Executive  Committee,  chosen  at  the 
Pre-Congress  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna  in 
1929,  includes  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Holland,  and  Italy.  Offi¬ 
cial  delegates  representing  their  respective 
countries  will  be  chosen,  but  visitors  and 
guests  will  also  be  admitted. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  educational 
appliances,  products  made  by  the  blind, 
braillewriters  and  stereotyping  machines 
and  educational  films. 

Further  announcements  will  be  issued 
later. 
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THE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  incorporated  in  1921, 
and  its  offices  were  opened  in  New  York  on  February  1, 1923.  During 
the  succeeding  ten  years  its  activities  have  gradually  broadened.  Some  of 
its  projects  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  before  comple¬ 
tion  ;  some  have  been  finished  in  a  few  weeks ;  while  still  others  are  pro¬ 
gressive  in  nature  and  have  developed  into  continuous  services. 

During  this  ten-year  period,  the  Foundation  has  touched,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  the  lives  of  blind  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
infant,  from  the  time  of  his  birth ;  the  youth  in  school  and  college ;  the 
man  or  woman  seeking  to  adapt  himself  as  an  independent  entity  in  the 
commercial  world ;  the  aged,  after  their  time  of  possible  economic  useful¬ 
ness  is  past — all  have  in  some  way  derived  benefit,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  the  Foundation.  Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
Foundation’s  accomplishments  during  the  past  decade. 


Field  Service 

The  field  representatives  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  have  rendered  direct  service  in  thirty- 
three  states. 

Legislation  establishing  State  Depart¬ 
ments  for  the  Blind  has  been  secured  in 
ten  states. 

Legislation  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  such 
as  building  appropriations,  has  been  se¬ 
cured  in  six  other  states. 

State  Associations  for  the  Blind  were 
organized  in  two  states. 

Surveys  were  made,  and  established 
work  for  the  blind  reorganized  in  four 
states. 

Local  communities  were  assisted  to  or¬ 
ganize  new  Associations  for  the  Blind  or 
to  reorganize  old  work  for  the  blind  in 
seven  cities. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  were 
conducted  in  forty-three  cities.  The  objects 
of  Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  are: 
(1)  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  blind 


of  the  community;  (2)  to  sell  the  products 
of  the  blind;  (3)  to  develop  a  permanent 
market  for  their  work;  (4)  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  local  agency  for  the  blind. 

Demonstrations  at  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
have  been  attended  by  399,000  seeing 
people. 

Representatives  of  the  Foundation,  in¬ 
cluding  Helen  Keller,  have  delivered  ad¬ 
dresses  on  work  for  the  blind  to  more  than 
2,400  audiences. 

Educational  Service 

The  Foundation  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  assisting  the  schools  in  their  efforts  to 
train  the  blind  child  to  take  his  place  as 
an  independent  and  useful  citizen  after 
graduation.  This  help  has  been  given 
through  such  activities  as :  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  informational  material 
dealing  with  the  blind  child  and  his  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  publication  of  a  professional 
magazine  primarily  for  instructors  of  the 
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blind ;  the  issuance  of  many  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  educational  prob¬ 
lems  ;  the  dissemination  of  professional  ad¬ 
vice  by  staff  members  through  correspond¬ 
ence,  by  personal  visits  to  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  by  teaching  service  on  various 
summer  school  and  college  faculties;  the 
collection  of  educational  material  into  proj¬ 
ects  to  be  loaned  to  schools ;  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Department  of  Special  Studies 
in  co-operation  with  Perkins  Institution. 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies  was 
in  operation  for  five  years — 1927  to  1932 — 
but  was  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds. 
During  its  existence,  however,  it  furnished 
a  means  of  studying  educational  problems 
through  the  laboratory  method.  Many  proj¬ 
ects  completed  by  this  department  have 
had  an  important  influence  in  determining 
present  and  future  methods  of  teaching  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  staff  have 

served  on  educational  committees,  such  as 

the  Committee  on  the  Visuallv  Handi- 

« / 

capped  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  and  have  also 
appeared  on  the  programs  of  educational 
conferences. 

Vocational  Studies 

Since  paid  employment  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  social  and 
economic  adjustment  of  the  blind,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  research  have  consti¬ 
tuted  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the 
Foundation.  A  survey  of  blind  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  competition  with  the  seeing  has 
been  made,  which  included  more  than  three 
thousand  individuals  distributed  over  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  represented  a  wide  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Intensive  studies  have  been  made  of  cer¬ 
tain  vocations  which  seemed  to  offer  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  opportunities  for  those 
without  sight — such  as  insurance  under¬ 


writing,  osteopathy,  standkeeping,  and 
journalism. 

Information  has  also  been  collected  re¬ 
garding  certain  phases  of  “sheltered”  em¬ 
ployment  in  workshops  or  home  industries, 
and  the  Foundation  has  a  constantly 
growing  fund  of  material  on  vocational 
training. 

Out  of  these  activities  has  developed  a 
vocational  counseling  and  information 
service  which  affords  to  blind  persons  and 
their  friends  reliable  information  and  in¬ 
dividual  advice  on  vocational  problems. 

Braille  Printing 

The  Foundation  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  matters  relating  to  books  for 
the  blind,  particularly  in  regard  to  reduc¬ 
ing  their  bulk  and  cost.  A  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  including  tests  with  a  large  number 
of  readers,  showed  that  if  satisfactory  ma¬ 
chinery  could  be  developed,  books,  as  well 
as  magazines,  might  be  printed  on  two 
sides  of  the  page  and  still  be  quite  as 
legible  to  the  finger-reader  as  one-side 
work.  At  the  same  time,  their  bulk  would 
be  reduced  some  40  per  cent,  which,  in 
turn,  would  greatly  decrease  their  cost  by 
the  saving  in  paper  and  binding,  and  in 
other  ways. 

At  the  request  of  publishers  and  libra¬ 
rians,  the  Foundation  undertook  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  mechanical  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  printing  books  on  both  sides  of 
the  page,  which  included  a  thorough  study 
of  methods  in  vogue  in  Europe.  As  the 
European  braille  machinery  did  not  meet 
the  American  requirements,  and  as  the 
American  machines  used  for  one-side 
printing  were  not  sufficiently  exact  for  two- 
side  work,  or  “interpointing,”  as  it  is 
called,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  1926,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  set  up  an  experi¬ 
mental  braille  printing-shop.  In  this  shop 
were  developed  a  printing-press  for  inter- 
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pointing-  work  and  an  entirely  new  design 
of  machine  for  making  interpointed  plates. 
These  machines  are  now  in  use  in  most  of 
the  braille  publishing  plants  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Braille  Literature 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation, 
substantial  appropriations  were  made  by 
Congress  in  1923  and  1925  for  books  for 
the  blinded  war  veterans  as  well  as  the 
civilian  blind.  The  Foundation  also  raised 
considerable  money  for  braille  publishing- 
purposes  from  individuals  and  service 
clubs. 

In  1928,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  a  survey  was  made  of 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
based  upon  the  findings  of  the  survey, 
Congress  passed  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  au¬ 
thorizing  (1)  the  appropriation  of  $100,000 
annually  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  publication  of  books  for  the  blind ;  and 
(2)  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  books.  In  1932  the  Library 
of  Congress  published  over  one  hundred 
titles  under  this  Law,  and  circulated  them 

I  through  twenty  branch  libraries  distrib¬ 
uted  widely  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  selected  as  branch  libraries  local 
libraries  for  the  blind,  which  gladly  attend 
to  the  details  of  circulation  in  return  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  books.  The 
postal  authorities  co-operate  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  books  by  carrying  them  to 
and  from  braille  readers  free  of  charge. 

Uniform  Braille  Type 

Finger-readers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  past  one  hundred  years 
have  been  severely  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  not  one  but  several  systems  of 
raised  type  for  the  blind  were  in  use,  with 


consequent  wasteful  duplication  in  the 
publication  of  books.  A  few  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  an  agreement  was 
reached  upon  a  uniform  code  for  the  blind 
of  America.  Unfortunately,  except  for 
music  notation,  this  code  differed  quite 
radically  from  the  one  in  which  books  for 
the  blind  in  Great  Britain  were  published. 
As  a  result,  the  waste  of  money  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  titles  continued  in  the  two 
countries. 

In  1929  the  Foundation  published  a 
study  of  this  subject,  which  pointed  out  the 
lines  along  which  a  sound  compromise  with 
the  British  authorities  might  be  made. 
After  a  great  deal  of  further  study  and 
educational  work  in  preparing  the  two 
countries  for  the  change,  a  uniform  code 
was  adopted  in  1932,  and  books  now  pub¬ 
lished  either  in  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  are  equally  legible  to  the  blind  in 
both  countries.  This  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  elim¬ 
inating  duplication  of  titles,  and  will,  with¬ 
out  additional  expense  to  the  tax-payer, 
materially  increase  the  number  of  titles 
made  available  each  year  to  the  English- 
reading  blind. 

Braille  Music 

In  1925  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  arranged  for  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  an  extensive  Key  to 
Braille  Music  Notation  for  use  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  this, 
the  Foundation  had  the  valuable  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Unfortunately,  the  music  notation  used 
by  the  blind  until  recently  has  varied  so 
much  in  different  countries  that  there  was 
very  little  interchange  of  raised  print 
music  among  the  different  nationalities, 
except  between  the  United  States  and 
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Great  Britain.  The  manufacture  of  plates 
for  classical  music  is  an  expensive  process, 
and  as  very  many  of  the  same  musical  com¬ 
positions  are  used  in  all  the  European  and 
American  countries,  there  was  much  waste 
of  money  in  the  duplication  of  such  ma¬ 
terial.  In  1929  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  united  with  the  American 
Braille  Press  and  other '  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  Europe,  who  were  working  for 
uniformity  in  the  braille  music  notation, 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
upon  a  uniform  braille  music  code.  This 
effort  was  successful,  so  that,  now,  music 
published  in  Belgium,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  may 
be  interchanged  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Fortunately,  the  form  of  music  notation 
agreed  upon  differed  very  slightly  from 
that  previously  used  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  so  that  little  inconvenience 
was  experienced  by  American  musicians  in 
learning  the  minor  changes  introduced. 

Braille  Typewriter 

The  system  of  raised  dots  invented  by 
Louis  Braille  a  century  ago  eventually 
displaced  all  of  the  many  other  raised  type 
systems  because  it  could  be  written,  as  well 
as  read,  by  the  blind  themselves.  Louis 
Braille’s  simple  gauge  and  stylus  for  writ¬ 
ing  braille  were  not  materially  improved 
upon  until  about  forty  years  ago,  when  a 
sort  of  braille  typewriter  was  invented. 
This  machine  was  a  great  step  forward, 
but,  as  it  did  not  yield  its  manufacturer 
much  material  reward,  few  improvements 
in  it  were  made  in  a  generation. 

In  1929  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  took  over  from  a  commercial 
concern  the  manufacture  of  this  writer. 
Some  defects  were  corrected,  but  the  design 
needed  fundamental  changes.  After  much 
experimentation  and  study  of  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  braille  writing-machines,  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  design  has  been  evolved,  and 


arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  by  a  standard  typewriter  concern. 
In  October  of  this  year  this  machine  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  and  sold  at  cost. 
It  represents  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
old  machines,  and  it  contains  many  of  the 
convenient  features  which  distinguish  the 
modern  typewriter  for  the  seeing. 

The  Talking  Book 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  unable  to  learn  to  read  with  their 
fingers,  the  Foundation  has  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  find  a  new  method  of  publishing 
books  which  would  not  require  the  delicate 
sense  of  touch  demanded  by  embossed  type. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  and  other  friends,  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  is  being  made  by  our  Founda¬ 
tion  of  ways  and  means  of  publishing  books 
on  sound-reproduction  records.  Most  grati¬ 
fying  results  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
believed  that  within  a  few  months  it  will 
be  possible  to  publish  books  in  this  form 
at  a  cost  which  makes  their  production 
practicable.  While  this  method  of  publish¬ 
ing  will  not  supplant  the  braille  system, 
especially  for  school  use,  the  Foundation  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Talking  Book  will 
revolutionize  library  work  for  the  blind. 

Reference  Library 

The  library  contains  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  best  organized  collections  in 
the  United  States  of  ink-type  books, 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  in 
English  and  foreign  languages,  relating  to 
the  blind. 

The  Helen  Keller  Museum  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Foundation’s  library. 
Letters,  photographs,  books,  diplomas,  and 
other  material  have  been  presented  to  the 
Foundation  by  Helen  Keller  for  placement 
therein.  An  examination  of  the  material 
contained  in  this  Museum  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  cross-section  of  the  activities  and  sue- 
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cess  of  this  world-famous  personage.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Museum 
is  the  marble  bust  of  Helen  Keller,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Count  Harrach  of  Munich,  and 
presented  by  a  friend  to  the  Foundation. 

Scholarships 

One  hundred  and  one  annual  scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  given  to  sightless  students 
desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  profes¬ 
sional  and  other  vocational  pursuits.  The 
distribution  of  these  scholarships  has  been 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  California. 

Among  the  sightless  people  who  have 
been  aided  in  their  professional  training 
by  Foundation  scholarships  may  be  found 
those  pursuing  successful  careers  as  teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  for  the  seeing  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  Missouri;  osteo¬ 
paths  in  California,  New  York,  and  Ohio; 
a  stenographer  in  Oregon ;  a  home  teacher 
in  Pennsylvania ;  music  teachers  in  New 
York  and  Utah ;  and  others. 

Statistical  Research 

Work  for  the  blind  has  always  been  hand¬ 
icapped  by  lack  of  adequate  statistics  on 
blindness  and  the  blind.  The  Foundation, 
in  co-operation  with  other  national  or¬ 
ganizations,  is  developing  standard  classifi¬ 
cations  and  procedures  which,  when  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  will  make  possible  the 
collection  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
statistical  data  regarding  the  blind. 

World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind 

In  1931,  in  co-operation  with  certain 
other  national  agencies,  the  Foundation 
sponsored  the  holding  of  a  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City.  This  convention  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  thirty-seven  nations, 
and  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  many  countries.  The  Pro¬ 


ceedings  of  the  Conference  were  published 
in  a  volume  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  source  books  on  work  for  the 
blind  in  print.  The  cordial  relations  estab¬ 
lished  at  this  conference  among  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  various  countries 
have  resulted  in  a  vast  amount  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  interchange  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  which  have  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  the  entire  world. 

One-Fare  Railroad  Concession 

In  1927  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  induced  Congress  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act  so 
that  railroads  were  permitted  to  carry  a 
blind  person  and  his  guide  for  one  fare. 
As  this  Act  was  not  mandatory  upon  the 
railroads,  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  the 
various  Passenger  Associations  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  law.  Eventually,  all  of  the 
roads  agreed  to  extend  this  privilege  to  the 
blind  so  that,  now,  a  traveler  without  sight 
is  permitted  to  take  his  guide  with  him 
without  paying  double  transportation.  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  railroads  against 
imposition  by  persons  not  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  the  Foundation  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  most  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  by  which  it  certifies  to  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  for  this  privilege. 
This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  to  blind  people, 
many  of  whom  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the 
fare  of  an  additional  person  in  order  to 
have  the  comfort  and  safety  of  a  sighted 
companion.  In  the  four  years  that  this 
service  has  been  available,  more  than 
$21,000  has  been  saved  to  blind  travelers 
in  this  country  by  tickets  bought  through 
the  Foundation  alone. 

Radios 

No  modern  invention  has  been  of  more 
significance  to  the  blind  than  the  invention 
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of  the  radio.  It  affords  one  means  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  information  to  the  blind  which 
may  be  enjoyed  by  them  as  fully  as  by 
their  seeing1  associates.  For  several  years, 
the  Foundation  has  conducted  a  radio  dis¬ 
count  service  by  which  blind  people  in 
modest  circumstances  can  purchase  a  radio 
at  a  material  discount  from  the  list  price. 
Unfortunately,  many  thousands  of  blind 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  radio,  even 
at  the  reduced  price.  Accordingly,  the 
Foundation  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  en¬ 
courage  local  communities  to  supply  their 
needy  blind  people  with  free  sets,  and, 
where  this  could  not  be  arranged,  funds 
have  been  raised  by  the  Foundation  itself 
with  which  to  supply  such  instruments. 
Over  four  thousand  free  sets  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Foundation  during  the  past 
eight  years  to  blind  persons  who  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them. 

Discount  Service 

Through  special  arrangements  with  the 
manufacturers,  the  Foundation  has  been 
enabled  to  offer,  in  addition  to  the  discount 
on  radios,  a  substantial  discount  on  watches 
for  blind  people.  In  the  years  in  which  this 
service  has  been  available  through  the 
Foundation — 1928  to  1932 — 480  orders  for 
watches  have  been  filled. 

Inquiries  and  Requests  for  Advice 

To  thousands  of  people  in  this  country, 
the  Foundation  has  served  as  a  source  of 
information  on  every  conceivable  subject 
relating  to  blindness  and  the  blind.  The 
supplying  of  facts,  advice,  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  not  otherwise  available,  constitutes 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  phases 
of  the  Foundation’s  work.  The  following 
questions  selected  at  random  from  recent 
letters  show  the  broad  range  of  inquiries: 

Where  can  my  recently  blinded  friend  of 
fifty  learn  to  read  braille,  and  some 
sort  of  handcraft  to  occupy  her  time? 


Please  send  information  regarding  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Will  you  please  outline  for  me  a  history 
of  work  for  the  blind  ? 

How  many  blind  men  are  engaged  in 
political  activities,  and  what  are  some 
of  the  offices  they  hold? 

What  legal  provisions  are  made  by  vari¬ 
ous  states  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  ? 

Can  you  give  me  information  about  the 
telescopic  lenses?  Will  they  do  what  is 
claimed  for  them? 

What  material  has  been  published  on 
gardening  for  the  blind? 

What  is  the  braille  system  of  printing, 
and  how  does  it  differ  in  the  different 
languages  ? 

I  have  a  little  boy  of  three  who  is  blind. 
Can  you  give  me  information  as  to 
what  can  be  done  for  him  before  he 
becomes  of  school  age? 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  list  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  that  will  insure  blind 
people  ? 

What  are  other  states  doing  about  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind?  How  do  pensions 
work  out  in  states  that  have  them — 
are  they  a  help  or  a  hindrance? 

Is  teaching  the  blind  a  practicable  career 
for  a  sightless  girl,  and,  if  so,  how 
can  one  prepare  for  it? 

Publications 

The  Foundation  has  published  in  both 
ink  print  and  braille  two  magazines  for 
professional  workers  for  the  blind — Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  and  The  Teachers 
Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children. 
In  addition,  it  has  published  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  books  and  pamphlets  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  workers  for  the  blind,  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  issued  be¬ 
cause  of  the  restricted  market  for  such 
literature. 


PATRICIA 


What  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  would  like  best  is  to  begin  all  over 
again  with  another  pupil,  and,  when  Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  discovered  a  neglected  deaf 
I  and  blind  baby  girl  in  .  .  .  not  many  months  ago,  it  was  as  if  a 
new  lamp  had  been  lighted  within  her.  She  ached  to  take  the  baby 
to  her  heart,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  her 
friends  were  able  to  persuade  her  that  it  was  not  a  perfectly  sane 
Jf  and  practical  plan  for  her  to  make  the  child  a  member  of  the 
i  household  in  Forest  Hills.  Little  Patricia  was  finally  placed  in 

the  capable  hands  of  Miss  Marguerite  Manley  at  the  Boston  Nurs- 
\  1  ery  for  Blind  Babies,  where  Mrs.  Macy  has  since  visited  her,  hold- 
|  ing  her  in  her  arms  with  a  feeling  that  life  might  be  rising  from 

the  source  again.  For  it  may  be  (who  knows?)  that  this  small 
j  atom  lying  helpless  now  at  the  gates  of  understanding  will  be  the 
jS  one  to  carry  on  that  great  tradition  which  no  American  would 
willingly  let  perish — the  tradition  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen 
x  Keller.  No  one  more  devoutly  hopes  that  this  will  be  true  than 

Helen’s  teacher,  but  she  is  willing  now  to  leave  the  task  to  youth. 
|  I  — From  Anne  Sullivan  Macy :  The  Story  Behind  Helen  Keller, 
copyright  1933;  reprinted  with  permission  from  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  the  meager  in- 
l  formation  came  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  that  there  was 
a  deaf-blind  baby  in  a  certain  Middle  West¬ 
ern  City.  It  happened  that  the  Field  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation  was  about  to  visit 
that  city  on  a  different  mission,  and  he 
resolved  that,  no  matter  how  pressing  his 
other  duties  might  become,  he  would  man¬ 
age  to  find  this  deaf-blind  child. 

On  arriving  there,  he  called  on  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  From 
her  the  Field  Director  learned  that  the 
child  in  question  was  totally  unknown  to 
that  institution.  As  the  child  had  never 
been  reported  to  the  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  the  Director  next  scanned  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  local  telephone  directory  in 


the  hope  that  it  might  suggest  some  course 
of  action.  His  eyes  by  coincidence  fell  on 
the  designation,  “Psychological  Clinic. 
He  called  the  number  and,  within  a  few 
minutes,  learned  the  blind  child’s  name 
and  address. 

Patricia’s  parents  were  married  in  their 
teens  and  she  was  born  ten  months  later. 
Three  months  after  her  birth  they  were 
divorced,  and  the  mother  released  all  claim 
to  her  child  and  disappeared.  The  child 
had  been  badly  neglected  by  this  irrespon¬ 
sible  mother,  who  could  not  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rearing  a  handicapped  baby.  The 
father  then  placed  her  in  the  keeping  of 
her  grandparents,  who  were  unable  to  care 
for  her  personally  but  were  willing  to  pay 
for  her  maintenance  elsewhere.  The  child 
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was,  therefore,  turned  over  to  a  Mrs. 
Weston,  a  well-meaning  woman  who  cared 
for  her  most  elementary  wants,  but  who 
was  completely  uninformed  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  should  be  followed  in  rearing  a 
handicapped  baby. 

When  the  Field  Director  first  saw  little 
Patricia,  she  was  lying  on  her  back  in  the 
center  of  the  full-sized  bed  which  was  the 
extent  of  her  world.  The  kind  middle-aged 
woman  who  kept  a  lodging-house  and  who 
had  agreed  to  accept  the  child  as  a  boarder, 
said  she  had  fallen  from  the  bed  only  twice. 
Patricia  obviously  sensed  that  to  get  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  bed  meant  danger. 
Mrs.  Weston  said,  “I  have  put  the  little 
girl  on  the  floor  several  times  to  see  if  she 
would  try  to  creep,  but,  every  time,  she 
stayed  just  where  she  was  placed.”  She 
further  reported  that  she  had  had  the  child 
several  months  before  she  knew  she  was 
deaf.  This  fact  was  brought  out  in  an  un¬ 
usual  way. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Weston  went  to  the 
stbre,  and  when  she  returned  her  small 
grandson  and  three  other  children  were 
playing  noisily  in  the  room  where  Patricia 
was  sleeping.  She  immediately  told  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  quiet,  as  they  would  wake  up  lit¬ 
tle  Patricia.  Her  grandson  replied,  “Why 
Grannie,  she’s  cleef,  she  can’t  hear  noth¬ 
ing.”  The  grandmother  inquired,  “What 
do  you  mean,  she’s  deef?”  The  grandson 
said,  “Why,  we  thought  you  knew  she  was 
deef.  Why,  a  long  while  ago  we  were  play¬ 
ing  in  this  room,  and  one  of  the  boys  said 
‘Ain’t  it  funny  Patsy  doesn’t  wake  up,’ 
so  to  see  if  she  was  deef  we  got  a  tin  pan 
and  pounded  on  it  in  front  of  her  ears 
as  hard  as  we  could,  and  she  didn’t  wake 
up,  so  we  know,  Grannie,  she  is  deef.” 
Mrs.  Weston  at  once  tried  the  same  test 
and  found  the  little  girl  paid  no  attention 
to  the  rapping  on  the  tin  pan. 

Born  deaf  and  blind,  Patricia  had  lain 


on  her  back  throughout  the  first  two  and  a 
half  years  of  her  life,  protected  from  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Any  time  within 
the  twenty-four  hours  that  she  cried  she 
was  fed  with  milk  from  a  bottle.  There 
she  might  have  continued  to  lie  through¬ 
out  her  life  had  not  the  persistent  inquiries 
and  efforts  of  the  Foundation’s  Field  Di¬ 
rector  brought  him  finally  to  the  room  in 
which  she  was  confined.  He  immediately 
asked  why  the  child  did  not  sit  up  and 
was  told  that  she  could  not.  He  tried  to 
raise  Patricia  to  a  sitting  posture.  She  was 
unable  to  achieve  it.  He  tried  to  place  her 
on  her  feet  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed. 
She  collapsed,  shrieking.  But  the  Field  Di¬ 
rector  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  He 
learned  the  name  of  the  child’s  grand¬ 
parents  and  immediately  went  to  see  them. 

The  grandmother  responded  with  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  queries  and  suggestions.  She 
agreed  to  have  the  child  examined  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  any  degree  of  vision  or  hear¬ 
ing  were  present,  and  whether  or  not  a 
defective  spine  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  sit  up.  Doctors  and  surgeons  examined 
Patricia  and  pronounced  .her  deaf  and 
blind  but  otherwise  physically  normal.  They 
could  not,'  however,  discover  the  cause  of 
her  double  handicap.  Psychologists  of  the 
State  University  examined  her  and  pro¬ 
nounced  her  reactions  to  various  tests  not 
only  mentally  normal  but  exceptionally  in¬ 
telligent.  “You  have  brought  me  the  first 
ray  of  light  I  have  had  in  connection  with 
the  child,”  said  the  grandmother  to  the 
Director  as  he  told  her  of  the  result  of 
both  physical  and  mental  tests  and  of  what 
might  be  done  for  Patricia  by  means  of 
trained  supervision. 

The  Director  visited  the  blind-deaf  baby 
several  times  before  leaving  the  city.  In 
spite  of  her  struggles  and  outcries,  he 
tried  to  induce  her  to  sit,  propped  by  pil¬ 
lows,  but  she  would  not  remain  in  that 
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position.  Instructing  Mrs.  Weston  to 
encourage  her  to  sit,  stand,  walk, 
feed  herself,  and  develop  activity  in 
as  many  ways  as  possible,  the  Di¬ 
rector  left. 

During  the  ensuing  months  he 
wrote  to  many  suitable  organizations 
and  to  outstanding  psychologists 
concerning  this  doubly  handicapped 
child.  Too  young  to  be  admitted  to 
a  school  for  either  deaf  or  blind,  she 
was  in  immediate  need  of  expert  and 
continuous  supervision.  After  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  and  endless  inquiry, 
success  came  in  response  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  Field  Director  of  the 
!  Foundation  to  Miss  Jane  Russell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Nurs¬ 
ery  for  Blind  Babies.  Recognizing 
the  child’s  pressing  need,  Miss  Rus¬ 
sell  offered  not  only  to  take  her  into 
the  Nursery  as  a  pupil  until  she 
should  reach  school  age,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  Miss  Marguerite  Manley  as  a 
special  teacher.  Miss  Manley  had  graduated 
from  Miss  Wheelock’s  Kindergarten  School 
in  Boston  and  had  served  a  year  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Nursery,  studying  the  care  of  blind 
babies  under  Miss  Russell. 

The  Foundation  acted  immediately  on 
this  generous  offer.  Without  delay  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  the  baby  were 
;  approached  and  their  consent  obtained  to 
the  consignment  of  Patricia  to  the  Boston 
Nursery  until  her  sixth  year.  On  January 
I  27,  1933,  the  Field  Director  and  Miss  Man- 
ley  made  the  journey  to  Patricia’s  home. 
On  their  arrival  the  Director  discov¬ 
ered,  to  his  great  encouragement,  that  the 
child  had  made  some  progress  since  he 
had  last  seen  her.  She  could  now  hold  the 
bottle  from  which  she  drank  milk  and  chew 
some  solid  foods  of  softer  types.  But  as 
yet  she  could  not  sit  erect.  When  the  newly 
engaged  teacher  took  her  young  charge  in 
hand,  the  child  had  lain  on  her  back  for 


the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  her  life, 
a  helpless  infant  in  so  far  as  her  personal 
hygiene  was  concerned.  She  had  never  worn 
shoes  or  clothes  other  than  a  crudely  im¬ 
provised  night-dress  made  of  odd  material. 
The  teacher  insisted  upon  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  rompers,  shoes,  stock¬ 
ings,  and  a  cap  and,  amid  struggles  and 
outcries,  contrived  to  dress  the  child  for 
her  journey  to  Boston. 

After  her  first  fright,  with  its  attendant 
shrieks,  had  passed  away,  the  sightless  and 
deaf  baby  proved  to  be  a  surprisingly  good 
traveler.  She  obviously  enjoyed  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  train  and  slept  during  the 
earliest  part  of  the  evening;  but  she  lay 
awake  throughout  the  night  and  had  to  be 
entertained  constantly  by  her  teacher  to 
keep  her  from  disturbing  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers.  Led  on  by  Miss  Manley,  she  soon 
began  to  grasp  the  idea,  “Play,”  tossing  a 
pillow  back  and  forth  with  enjoyment. 
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The  arrival  in  New  York  and  the  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  city  were  trying  experiences, 
for  as  the  Director  carried  the  child  from 
train  to  taxi  and  from  taxi  to  train,  the  air 
resounded  with  terrified  shrieks.  Her  sec¬ 
ond  night  on  the  train,  however,  was  more 
tranquil,  and  the  transit  from  the  Boston 
railroad  station  to  her  new  home  compara¬ 
tively  peaceful.  A  cordial  welcome  greeted 
Patricia  at  the  threshold  of  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  She  was  em¬ 
braced  and  carried  off  by  a  nurse  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  care  of  blind  babies.  When, 
an  hour  later,  the  Field  Director  was  leav¬ 
ing,  he  found  that  she  had  been  bathed  and 
dressed  and  her  hair  was  becomingly  tied 
with  a  ribbon.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  this  dainty  tot  was  the  child 
he  had  only  forty-eight  hours  before  taken 
from  a  lodging-house,  wrapped  in  make¬ 
shift  clothing. 

Due  to  the  understanding  attitude  of 
those  now  about  her,  Patricia  is  adjusting 
herself  happily  to  her  new  surroundings 
in  Boston.  Her  young  teacher,  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  care  of  normal  children,  is 
possessed  of  unusual  native  ability  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  handicapped  child.  Within  two 
months  after  her  arrival  at  the  Nursery, 
Patricia  had  been  taught  to  take  milk  from 
a  cup,  to  eat  solid  food,  to  sit  upright  on 
a  stool  without  a  back,  to  play  with  a  toy, 
and  to  sit  quietly  on  her  teacher’s  lap. 
Along  with  this  development  her  sleeping 
and  feeding  hours  were  routined  and  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  established.  Her  new  teacher 
felt  that  she  should  be  loved  and  caressed 
as  other  children.  Under  this  affectionate 
treatment  her  progress  has  been  rapid.  Her 
fear  of  others  has  been  overcome  and  her 
happiness  greatly  increased. 

On  March  27  Miss  Helen  Keller,  her. 


teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  and  the  Field  Director  of 
the  Foundation  called  at  the  Boston  Nur¬ 
sery  to  visit  little  Patricia.  As  the  party 
entered  the  living-room  they  were  attracted 
to  a  pretty  little  girl,  dressed  in  a  pink 
frock,  sitting  erectly  on  a  stool,  eating 
cookies,  and  holding  in  her  sensitive  hands 
a  small  plate.  This  little  girl  was  Patricia. 
She  responded  with  decided  intelligence  to 
the  love  and  caresses  given  her  by  her  new 
visitors.  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  learned 
with  delight  of  Patricia’s  happy  days  at 
the  Nursery.  Her  growing  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Miss  Manley  is  her  best  friend 
is  attributable  to  the  splendid  qualities  of 
her  teacher. 

Miss  Manley  was  eager  to  obtain  advice 
from  the  wonderful  teacher  of  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler.  Wise,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Macy’s  counsel: 
“With  a  normal  response  from  your 
pupil,”  Mrs.  Macy  said,  “there  are  two 
principles  I  want  to  give  you.  Teach  your 
pupil  obedience,  do  as  your  feelings  dic¬ 
tate,  and  do  not  let  any  one  interfere.  If 
you  hold  to  these  principles  and  use  the 
rare  teaching  ability  I  think  you  possess, 
you  will  succeed.” 

Collaboration  continues  between  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  and  the 
Foundation.  A  careful  psychological  study 
will  be  made  of  their  mutual  foster-child. 
In  this  way,  as  she  is  being  led  step  by 
step  out  of  the  fearful  isolation  in  which  she 
has  hitherto  lived  into  happy  relationship 
with  other  human  beings  and  the  great 
world  about  her,  Patricia  will  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  future  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  sightless  little  ones,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  deaf-blind  childhood  which 
would  be  of  priceless  value  to  them,  and 
to  other  silent,  darkened  lives. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  J.  E.  Sutcliffe 


IT  WILL  be  freely  admitted,  I  believe, 
by  all  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  the  training  and  education  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
provision  of  outdoor  occupations  suited  for 
securing,  in  youth,  and  for  maintaining, 
in  maturity,  the  highest  degree  of  physical 
fitness  of  which  the  individual  is  capable. 
Blindness  inevitably  imposes  limitations, 
and  one  feels,  under  this  handicap,  more 
or  less  “tethered.”  Among  those  of  us  who 
grew  to  maturity  with  full  vision,  there  is 
a  longing  for  freedom  of  movement  and  for 
the  outdoor  pursuits  which  are  too  often 
regarded  as  unattainable.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  joys  of  sight  and  well-balanced 
development  of  mind  and  body,  and  there 
is  a  call  to  encourage  our  less  fortunate 
“companions  in  blinkers”  to  seek  that  in- 
vigoration  of  mind  and  body  which  is  to 
be  found  in  exercise  out  of  doors. 

During  my  twenty-five  years  of  total 
blindness,  spent  in  South  Africa,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  I 
have  come  into  intimate  contact  with  a 
great  number  of  blind  people  differing 
enormously  in  age,  education,  and  mental 
ability.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  •  fact 
that,  apart  from  blinded  soldiers,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  poor  physique 
and  of  sallow  complexion.  Even  after 
making  due  allowance  for  their  disabili¬ 
ties,  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  this  deterioration  of  physique  is 
due  to  sedentary  habits  of  life.  After 
school  age,  the  individual  frequently  has 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of 
guides,  and  tends,  more  and  more,  to  seek 


pleasure  and  occupation  indoors.  To  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency  and  to  provide  an 
outdoor  occupation  which  will  outlast 
youth,  I  commend  gardening  and  its  allied 
pursuits. 

Although  for  many  years  past  a  few 
isolated  blind  men  and  women  scattered 
throughout  the  various  English  counties 
have  cultivated  more  or  less  successfully 
their  plots  of  flower-garden,  orchard,  or 
vegetable  patch,  yet,  it  was  not  until  1919 
that  the  subject  was  forcefully  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  British  public.  In  that 
year,  Mrs.  Adolphus  Duncombe,  who  is 
herself  blind,  read  a  paper,  “Gardening 
for  the  Blind,”  at  the  Ophthalmological 
Congress  at  Oxford,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  was  formed. 
This  Guild  employs  skilled  teachers  of 
horticulture  to  visit  the  various  day  and 
resident  schools  and  colleges  for  the  blind 
in  and  around  London,  besides  stimulat¬ 
ing,  in  all  possible  ways,  the  love  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  craft  among  totally  or  partially 
blind  adults.  Details  of  this  organization 
can  be  obtained,  together  with  much  use¬ 
ful  information,  from  the  bulletin,  Gar¬ 
dening  for  the  Blind ,  recently  published 
in  London.  The  reception  of  this  booklet 
by  organizations  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  world  has  been  most  encouraging  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  countries  so 
remote  as  Mysore  and  Abyssinia,  land  has 
been  provided  for  experimental  work,  and 
gardening  classes,  particularly  for  the 
young  and  the  partially  blind,  have  been 
started.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Eu- 
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rope  where  the  booklet  has  not  been  trans¬ 
lated  and  made  available  for  blind  read¬ 
ers.  To  this  booklet  I  would  refer  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Outlook ,  I  have  been  induced  to  add  a 
little  to  what  I  have  written  previously 
on  this  subject  that  is  very  near  to  my 
heart.  During  the  past  eight  years  of  a 
busy  city  life,  I  have  utilized  a  good  deal 
of  my  spare  time  in  planning,  developing, 
and  cultivating  my  own  garden  of  a  little 
over  half  an  acre.  It  is  true  that  for  many 
of  my  youthful  years,  now  long  since  past, 
I  had  a  passionate  love  of  nature  study  in 
general  and  of  botany  in  particular,  so 
that  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  commoner 
species  of  our  beautiful  English  flora.  In¬ 
deed,  research  work  on  the  diseases  of  eco¬ 
nomic  plants  was  my  ambition  until  the 
closing  shadows  put  an  end  to  all  micro¬ 
scopical  work,  and  I  shut  that  door  with 
infinite  regret.  However,  the  door  which 
I  had  thought  forever  closed  has  been 
opened  sufficiently  wide  for  me  to  enjoy 
nature  lore  once  again,  despite  my  total 
blindness. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  as 
to  the  possibility  of  gardening  for  the  to¬ 
tally  blind,  but  this  is  largely  the  in¬ 
credulity  aroused  by  a  new  idea.  So  far  as 
the  simpler  operations  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  work  if 
the  individual  possesses  patience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Some  time  ago  I  was  privileged 
to  speak  at  a  conference  in  York,  and, 
after  the  morning  session,  I  was  shown 
several  exhibits,  including  the  latest  type 
of  knitting-machine  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
any  blind  person  capable  of  manipulating 
such  apparently  intricate  mechanism  need 
not  fear  difficulty  in  gardening.  To  master 
braille,  and  to  find  one’s  way  in  the  busy, 
winding  streets  of  a  great  English  city, 
call  for  more  skill  and  alertness  than  is 


required  in  the  garden.  Among  my  blind 
friends  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
cooped  up  in  a  great  city,  I  have  heard 
the  garden  described  as  a  receptacle  for 
sardine  tins,  and  the  occupation  of  gar¬ 
dening  as  ‘  ‘  mucking  about  among  mud  and 
worms.  ’  ’  These  men,  alas !  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  the  joys  of  the  blind  gardener, 
who,  after  a  day ’s  work  in  the  city,  hastens 
to  his  country  home  to  find  healing  peace 
in  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  his  garden. 
I  am  tempted  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of 
the  subject,  for  I  have  never  lost  the  thrill 
of  it ;  but  I  must  not  dally. 

It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  choice  of  a 
garden  to  our  handicapped  fellows,  for 
they  must  be  content  to  cultivate  the  little 
plot  available,  or  even  a  window-box.  They 
may  take  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
conditions  are  never  ideal,  for,  of  course, 
the  best  soil  is  always  in  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  garden.  Beginners  must  first  seek 
help  and  instruction  from  sighted  friends, 
who  are  so  willing  to  help  us  that  they  are 
not  always  satisfied  with  giving  help,  but 
must  complete  the  job.  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  one  of  Mark  Twain’s  heroes 
being  set  the  task  of  whitewashing  a  fence. 
A  passer-by,  who  criticized  the  bad  work¬ 
manship,  was  asked  to  lend  a  hand.  Un¬ 
aware  of  the  hero’s  guile,  the  critic  com¬ 
pleted  the  job,  while  our  friend  stood  by 
contributing  only  smiles,  moral  support, 
and  perspiration.  Without  ascribing  such 
a  motive  to  the  blind  gardener,  the  result 
may  be  the  same. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  best  chance  of 
success  lies  in  giving  to  the  pupils  of  our 
resident  and  day  schools  a  good  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  simpler  operations  of  gardening. 
Similarly,  in  institutions  and  clubs  where 
blind  adults  are  resident  and  where  land 
is  available,  the  problem  of  making  a  start 
is  not  difficult  to  solve.  The  residents 
should  be  taught,  either  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  to  dig,  to  weed,  to  manure, 
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to  plant,  and,  later,  to  prune.  There  is  no 
reason  why  all  vegetables  and  flowers  and 
some  of  the  fruit  required  for  use  at  these 
institutions  should  not  be  provided  by  the 
blind  residents,  with  but  little  supervi¬ 
sion.  This  is  already  well  on  its  way  to  ac¬ 
complishment  at  some  of  our  English 
schools.  These  schools  could  later  be  used 
as  centers  for  the  development  of  market 
gardens  and  nurseries  for  the  production, 
by  blind  people,  of  vegetables,  cut  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  for  local  sale.  Available 
window  space  at  the  local  shops  of  blind 
societies  could  give  the  necessary  pub¬ 
licity.  The  public  would,  I  believe,  read¬ 
ily  purchase  all  produce  which  could  be 
guaranteed  to  be  the  outcome  of  blind  la¬ 
bor.  With  the  isolated  blind  individual  the 
problem  is  more  difficult,  not  so  much 
because  help  is  not  available  but  because 
one  has  not  the  incentive  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  working  with  others  similarly 
handicapped.  Nevertheless,  I  know  of  blind 
men  who  have  rented  small  allotments 
and  worked  quite  alone.  The  holders  of 


neighboring  plots  were  keenly  interested 
and  were  eager  to  give  advice  and  help 
whenever  it  was  needed.  If  there  are  simi¬ 
lar  small  groups  of  allotments  in  the 
States,  I  would  suggest  that  two  or  more 
blind  friends  should  jointly  rent  a  plot 
and  secure  the  services  of  a  sighted  friend 
to  work  with  them  until  they  felt  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  the  work  themselves. 

For  our  purpose,  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  is  most  suitable.  The  men  should 
be  set  to  work  at  digging,  which  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  first  job.  Many  ways  of  securing 
and  maintaining  a  straight  line  in  digging 
have  been  tried,  but  the  method  which  I 
have  found  most  satisfactory  is  as  follows. 
Two  sharp-pointed  stakes  are  prepared, 
connected  by  a  long,  fairly  thick  cord, 
which  is  wound  around  the  stakes.  One 
stake  is  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  at 
the  left  side  of  the  plot  to  be  dug,  while 
the  other  stake  is  driven  in  at  the  right 
side.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fence,  or  is 
parallel  to  the  previous  plot  dug.  The  cord 
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is  shortened  or  lengthened  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  turning  the  stakes.  When  the 
cord  is  taut,  all  is  ready  for  digging. 
Standing  behind  the  cord,  the  spade  or 
fork  is  placed  over  the  cord,  and  the  earth 
is  thrown  forward.  When  this  has  been 
done  from  post  to  post,  we  may  say  that 
the  top  spit  has  been  removed.  The  ex¬ 
posed  deeper  layers  of  soil  may  then  be 
loosened  with  the  fork.  The  stakes  are  now 
moved  back  about  nine  inches  to  a  foot, 
measuring  the  distance  by  placing  the  toe 
against  the  stake  before  it  is  withdrawn 
and  inserting  it  close  to  the  heel.  This  will 
give  a  rough  measurement,  which  is  all 
that  is  needed,  and  obviates  the  need  of  a 
measuring-rod.  The  fewer  tools  the  blind 
gardener  uses,  the  better,  for  they  have  a 
way  of  getting  lost  and  causing  a  waste 
of  time.  The  second  row  is  similarly  dug, 
but  the  top  spit  is  placed  in  the  trench 
left  by  the  previous  digging.  Other,  and 
deeper,  forms  of  digging,  known  as  deep¬ 
trenching,  are  frequently  necessary,  but 
these  can  be  performed  after  tuition  and 
practice. 

Once  the  gardener  is  firmly  convinced  of 
the  possibility  of  performing  all  the  sim¬ 
pler  operations,  he  requires  only  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  patience.  While  the  new  plot  is 
being  dug  over  b}^  the  blind  team,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  sighted  friend  should 
put  in  the  seed  or  potatoes,  or  whatever 
crop  is  to  be  first  grown.  The  first  year’s 
results  are  certain  to  be  poor,  for  the  soil 
must  be  well  dug  and  manured  before  it 
can  produce  good  crops.  I  suggest  that  the 
planting  should  be  done  long  before  the 
blind  team  have  finished  all  the  digging, 
otherwise  they  will  lose  patience  and  be¬ 
come  discouraged  if  they  cannot  show  a 
crop  the  first  year.  The  services  of  the 
voluntary  instructor  should  be  retained, 
if  possible,  until  the  blind  team  feel  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  complete  control.  The  ob¬ 
ject  should  be  for  the  team  to  assume  more 


and  more  responsibility  as  they  become 
proficient,  until,  finally,  the  instructor 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

I  have  often  been  told  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  plant  which  is  being 
cultivated  and  the  weed  which  he  seeks  to 
destroy.  Not  only  is  this  possible  with  a 
little  practice  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
garden  can  be  so  simplified  as  to  make 
identification  easy.  In  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  for  example,  cabbages  are  planted  in 
rows  at  regular  intervals.  All  that  the 
blind  gardener  has  to  do  is  to  recognize 
the  cabbages.  All  else  is  weed  and  should 
be  removed.  Between  the  rows  I  use  a 
long-handled  hoe,  but,  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants,  I  am  obliged  to  kneel  and 
to  use  a  short-handled  fork.  Stooping  is 
laborious  and  harmful  if  long  continued, 
even  for  those  blind  people  who  are  not 
liable  to  hemorrhage.  I  do  not  know  the 
familiar  weeds  with  which  our  American 
cousins  have  to  deal,  but  I  make  no  doubt 
that  they  are  as  plentiful  in  variety  and 
as  readily  distinguished  by  the  trained 
fingers  as  are  those  in  an  English  garden. 
A  collection  of  the  commoner  weeds  should 
be  obtained  so  that  the  students  may  learn 
their  external  characteristics,  such  as 
shape  of  stem,  position  and  shape  of  leaves, 
presence  or  absence  of  hairs,  odor,  etc.  No¬ 
tice  the  drooping  flower-bud  of  the  poppy, 
which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  plant. 
Many  of  the  weeds  have  rosettes  of  leaves 
pressed  flat  upon  the  ground  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  that  no  other  plant  shall  overcrowd 
them.  If  you  have  stinging  nettles  or 
thistles  in  the  States,  they  may  be  trusted 
to  introduce  themselves. 

In  planting,  use  the  stakes  and  cord 
which  I  have  mentioned  previously,  and 
measure  the  distance  between  the  plants 
by  means  of  the  trowel,  or  dibber,  which 
you  have  in  your  hand.  Do  not  attempt  to 
transplant  delicate  seedlings,  but  leave 
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them  in  their  seed-bed  until  long  after 
they  would  normally  be  removed.  I  follow 
the  method  which  is  generally  adopted  in 
cultivating  carrots,  that  is,  to  sow  the  seed, 
mixed  with  sand,  as  thinly  as  possible. 
When  the  roots  are  about  the  size  of  fin¬ 
gers,  I  pull  up  the  most  crowded  ones  and 
use  them  for  salad,  and  continue  this  proc¬ 
ess  until  the  roots  are  sufficiently  wide 
apart  to  grow  to  their  maximum  size. 

If  your  garden  is  a  large  one  and  needs 
to  be  watered  by  means  of  a  hose,  you 
need  not  fear  that  this  operation  will  be 
too  difficult  for  you.  Assuming  that  you 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  your  gar¬ 
den,  the  different  plants  and  trees  may  be 
located  by  the  patter  of  water  from  the 
hose  on  the  leaves  or  stem.  Try  by  experi¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  different  sounds 
produced  by  the  spray  of  water  on  a 
wooden  fence,  a  stone  wall,  broad-leaved 
plants  like  cabbages,  and  a  grass-covered 
lawn,  etc. 

My  soil  is  extremely  light  and  gravelly, 
very  much  like  that  of  the  farm  in  Hert¬ 
ford  County  described  by  your  charming 
essayist,  Grayson.  The  farmer,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  determined  to  remove  every  stone 
from  his  land.  The  first  ploughing  pro¬ 
duced  enough  flints  to  build  a  containing 
wall  around  the  farm.  Still  the  stones 
turned  up,  and  the  second  ploughing  pro¬ 
duced  flints  sufficient  for  cross-walls,  and 
so  on  until  the  land  entirely  disappeared 
beneath  the  walls  of  stones.  Curiously 
enough,  my  garden  is  also  in  the  County 
of  Hertford,  and  is  50  per  cent  gravel. 
Hence,  the  need  for  the  regular  use  of  the 
hose  in  dry  weather,  particularly  as  there 
is  a  layer  of  gravel,  probably  twenty  or 
more  feet  thick,  beneath  the  light  porous 
soil  of  the  surface. 

In  large  gardens  or  fruit  orchards,  it 
is  at  first  somewhat  difficult  to  find  one’s 
way.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  who 
owns  a  fruit  plantation  not  many  miles 


distant  has  hit  upon  the  plan  of  connect¬ 
ing  all  his  trees  by  means  of  a  thick  strand 
of  galvanized  wire  placed  breast-high.  The 
blind  man  will  quickly  fix  upon  recogniz¬ 
able  sounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
his  garden  in  order  to  establish  his  bear¬ 
ings.  Let  me  tell  you  my  “sound-marks,” 
if  I  may  coin  a  word.  My  garden  is  oblong, 
with  a  hundred-foot  frontage  to  a  country 
road.  It  is  230  feet  in  depth.  It  is  almost 
flat,  despite  its  being  at  the  top  of  a  low  hill. 
More  variety  could  be  obtained  in  it  by 
introducing  a  sunken  garden  here  and 
there,  but  I  prefer  not  to  have  any  pitfalls 
which  would  keep  me  constantly  on  the 
alert.  Standing  with  my  back  to  the  coun¬ 
try  road,  I  face  the  length  of  the  garden, 
below  which  there  is  a  deep  valley  with 
a  long  sloping  hill  beyond.  The  country 
road  has  a  rough  gravel  surface  and  loudly 
proclaims  the  arrival  of  any  passer-by  or 
vehicle.  Up  the  hill  runs  a  road  which  is 
similarly  made,  and,  although  it  is  some 
distance  away,  sounds  travel  across  the 
valley,  and  one  hears  distinctly  the  change 
of  gear  as  motor-cars  prepare  to  take  the 
long  climb.  In  the  garden,  on  my  left, 
there  is  a  Pekinese  dog,  while  beyond  that 
again  there  is  an  Alsatian  dog  which  bears 
the  unusual  name  of  Rita  Tannenberg. 
Curiously  enough,  this  dog  is  also  totally 
blind,  and  her  barking  always  awakens  a 
sympathetic  feeling,  as  I  realize  that  she, 
too,  is  finding  her  way  about  the  garden 
by  similar  means  to  those  which  I  adopt. 
On  the  right  there  is  a  tennis-court  much 
in  use,  and  a  belt  of  trees,  upon  which  the 
wind  plays  varied  and  pleasing  tunes. 
These  sounds  give  me  my  compass  points. 
My  garden  is  now  so  well  visualized  that 
when,  in  moments  of  forgetfulness,  I  have 
lost  my  way,  I  can  ascertain  my  position 
by  touching  trees  or  shrubs. 

A  word  about  the  wheelbarrow.  After 
much  experiment,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
pull  the  barrow  after  me,  feeling  my  way 
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with  my  feet.  The  barrow  should  not  be 
heavily  loaded,  as  it  is  difficult  to  balance, 
and  when  the  handles  are  raised  they  tend 
to  slip  out  of  the  hands.  For  us,  there  is 
need  for  a  specially  designed  barrow  with 
shafts  shaped  in  a  half-circle,  with  the 
convex  side  uppermost.  This  will  permit 
of  a  firm  grip  when  the  shafts  are  raised. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  ingenious 
carpenter  to  come  to  our  aid. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  specialized 
culture  as  a  means  of  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment  for  partially  blind  individuals  with 
ambition  and  business  capacity.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  only  one  variety  of  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  many  of  the  difficulties  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  I  have  proved  from  my  own 
experience  that  the  cultivation  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  lavender  flowers — that  is  to 
say,  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  manur¬ 
ing,  planting,  propagation  by  cuttings, 
gathering  of  the  flowering  stems  (which 
seem  to  be  specially  devised  for  detection 
by  blind  people  as  they  are  heavily 
scented,  and  rise  well  above  the  foliage), 
the  drying  of  the  flowers,  the  making  and 
filling  of  lavender-bags,  and,  may  I  add, 
their  sale  also — all  can  be  performed  by 
totally  blind  people  after  a  little  training. 
Now  I  do  not  know  if  lavender  is  a  suit¬ 
able  subject  for  specialized  culture  in  the 
United  States,  but,  surely,  there  will  be 
many  similar  herbs  of  great  commercial 
value  which  could  be  tried.  Cut  flowers  in 
summer  and  dried  flowers  for  winter  deco¬ 
ration  offer  endless  scope  to  the  enterpris¬ 
ing.  And  I  know  from  inquiries  which  I 


have  personally  made  that  there  are  many 
people  here  in  London,  and,  surely,  in  the 
States,  too,  who  would  willingly  give  a 
weekly  order  for  flowers,  provided  they 
had  the  guarantee  that  they  were  grown 
by  blind  people.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
provide  lucrative  occupation  for  a  host  of 
your  partially  blind  population  living  in 
country  districts  near  towns.  To  keep 
blind  people  on  the  land  is  eminently  de¬ 
sirable.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I 
thought  that  anything  I  have  written 
would  lead  my  American  cousins  away 
from  the  city  of  skyscrapers  and  petrol 
fumes  to  the  countryside  of  pure  air  and 
happy  occupation.  I  only  hope  that  I  shall 
impart  to  many  the  joy  that  my  country 
garden  brings  to  me,  for  I  have  never  lost 
my  youthful  delight  in  nature. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  will  help  forward  such  a 
scheme  as  I  have  indicated,  or,  at  least, 
give  it  due  consideration.  The  enterprise 
of  your  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
long  been  in  evidence.  Thirty  years  ago, 
in  my  student  days,  I  wTas  furnished, 
through  the  kindness  of  an  American  un¬ 
cle,  with  beautifully  illustrated  booklets 
on  diseases  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  etc. 
At  that  time,  no  comparable  publication 
was  to  be  had  here  or  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  That  same  spirit  of  enterprise  still 
lives,  despite  the  unprecedented  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  present  time,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  shown  by  the  interest  of  the 
blind  of  America  in  the  possibilities  of 
gardening. 
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Viola  Eid, 

Recipient  of  the 
Captain  Brown  Medal 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL  AWARD 


The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  for  1932-33  has  been  awarded 
to  Miss  Viola  Eid,  of  Walhalla,  North 
Dakota. 

Having  lost  her  sight  in  early  childhood, 
she  attended  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Bathgate,  North  Dakota,  and  completed 
there  the  secondary  school  course.  She  then 
entered  Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Miss  Eid  majored  in  English  and 
History,  and  received  her  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Concordia  College. 

In  her  sophomore  year  at  Concordia  she 
was  awarded  the  Hagen  scholarship  prize, 
and  in  her  junior  year,  the  Wickey  scholar¬ 
ship  prize,  each  time  as  being  the  student 
with  the  highest  scholarship  rating  in  her 
class.  She  thus  also  earned  membership  in 
the  honor  scholarship  society  of  the  College. 

In  1932  she  was  awarded  one  of  the 
scholarships  given  by  the  American  Foun¬ 


dation  for  the  Blind,  and  entered  Perkins 
Institution  to  take  the  Harvard  Course  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Special 
Methods  Course  on  teaching  blind  children, 
which  she  completed  last  June. 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  Medal,  established  by  Mr.  M. 
C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  is  given  annually  to 
Foundation  scholarship  students  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  scholastic  attainments. 


Captain 

Charles  W. 

Brown 

Memorial 

Award 

Medal 
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IT  HAS  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
that  loss  of  sight  is  not  an  insurmount¬ 
able  barrier  to  success  in  the  seeing  world ; 
nevertheless,  we  hear  of  new  instances  of 
such  success.  In  order  that  our  pleasure 
may  be  shared  with  our  readers,  a  few  of 
these  items  are  published  here. 

John  A.  Carver 

John  A.  Carver,  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
whose  career  is  already  known  to  readers 
of  the  Outlook,1  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  U.  S.  District  At¬ 
torney  of  that  state,  the  highest  legal  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  After  graduating  from  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Oneida 
Academy,  a  seeing  high  school,  he  studied 
law  at  the  state  university,  after  which  he 
was  county  attorney,  probate  judge,  and 
city  judge,  in  turn. 

1  See  issue  of  June,  1930. 


Elinor  Brown 

Miss  Elinor  Brown,  who,  although  blind, 
has  been  a  teacher  of  history  for  sixteen 
years  in  Speele  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  awarded  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
at  Columbia  University  last  May. 

Miss  Brown,  who  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  six,  holds  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
from  Ohio  State  University. 

Paul  Farthing 

Judge  Paul  Farthing,  who  was  recently 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  has  had  an  interesting  career. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  sight 
was  destroyed  by  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted 
by  a  careless  playmate.  He  completed  the 
eighth  grade  in  public  school,  then  at¬ 
tended  the  Illinois  State  School  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  where  he  graduated  in  1904. 

He  and  his  brother  arranged  to  attend 


Mr.  John  A.  Carver  at  Work 
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college  together,  thus  minimizing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attendant  upon  Paul’s  handicap, 
and  both  graduated  from  McKendree  Col¬ 
lege,  Lebanon,  Illinois,  in  June,  1909.  They 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Illinois  to¬ 
gether  and  graduated  in  1913  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  He  and 
his  brother  practiced  law  together  until  last 
June,  when  Paul  was  elected  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  He  served  as  Master  in 
Chancery  of  the  City  Court  of  the  city  of 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Farthing  is  married  and  has  three 
children ;  the  eldest — a  daughter — is  at¬ 
tending  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville. 

Clair  Rickett 

Clair  Rickett,  a  young  man  totally  with¬ 
out  sight,  is  operating  a  gasoline  filling  sta¬ 
tion  in  Leslie,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rickett  has  given  us  the  following 
detailed  account  of  the  way  he  carries  on 
his  work: 

He  approaches  the  car  with  a  cloth  in  his 
hand  and  cleans  the  wind-shield,  working 
back  to  the  rear  window.  While  cleaning 
that  with  his  right  hand,  the  left  locates  the 
filler  cap. 

His  gas  pumps  are  electrically  operated 
with  a  bell.  From  practice  he  can  time  the 
amount  to  a  decimal  by  the  timing  of  the 
bell.  Next,  he  walks  to  the  left  side  of  the 
car,  raises  the  hood,  pulls  out  the  stick  or 
oil  gage,  wipes  it  off,  inserts  it  again,  and 
holds  it  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  driver. 
His  oil  is  kept  in  the  regular  receptacles, 
and  he  knows  the  location  of  the  different 
grades. 

Next,  he  removes  the  radiator  cap  and 
puts  in  water.  By  the  sound  he  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  required,  from  a  half  cup 
to  a  gallon.  The  tire-pressure  gage  he  has 
filed  with  notches  at  15,  25,  35,  and  50.  By 
this  method  he  is  able  to  inflate  a  tire  to 
the  prescribed  amount. 


He  has  a  pit  which  he  uses  to  drain  or 
change  the  oil.  The  automobile  drives  over 
to  a  standard  stop  placed  above  the  pit, 
which  allows  the  oil  to  drain  into  a  large 
can  through  a  wide  funnel. 

Mr.  Rickett ’s  business  has  grown  rap¬ 
idly  and  shows  all  signs  of  attaining  sub¬ 
stantial  success. 


Joseph  Himes 
Joseph  Himes 

Joseph  Himes,  a  former  Foundation 
scholarship  student,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Samuel  Houston  College, 
Austin,  Texas.  Mr.  Himes  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1931  and  took  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  same  institution  in 
1932.  In  1932-33  he  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Shorter  College,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
where  he  taught  French  and  English  with 
considerable  success. 

In  1929-30,  due  to  his  high  scholarship 
rating,  Mr.  Himes  won  the  Captain  Brown 
Memorial  Award,  which  is  given  each  year 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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A  Blind  Bandmaster  and  His  Sighted  Band 


Joseph  L.  Huber 

A  blind  leader  of  a  sighted  boys’  band — 
that’s  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Huber,  sightless  musi¬ 
cian  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

As  a  boy  of  twelve  Joseph  Huber  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  his  sight  and  of  one  hand 
from  a  firecracker  explosion.  He  enrolled 
in  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  and, 
in  spite  of  his  double  handicap,  made  rapid 
progress  in  music.  After  leaving  school  he 
became  a  professional  musician  but  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  (particularly  of  the 
cornet  and  the  trombone)  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  of  brass  instruments. 

Several  years  ago  he  became  interested  in 
the  boys’  bands,  which  had  been  formed  in 
various  Eastern  cities,  and  determined  that 
St.  Louis,  too,  should  have  a  band  which 
would  afford  every  qualified  youth  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  good  music  under  cap¬ 
able  instruction.  A  nucleus  of  members  was 
found  among  his  own  pupils,  and  the  news 
quickly  spread  until  he  had  assembled 
sixty-five  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Lions  Clubs  sponsored  the  young  or¬ 
ganization  and  undertook  to  provide  uni¬ 
forms,  music,  and  necessary  travel  expense. 


Mr.  Huber  finds  no  difficulty  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  band  in  spite  of  his  handicap.  He 
memorizes  the  score  for  each  instrument 
for  any  selection  the  band  learns,  and  is 
able  to  detect  and  correct  any  mistake 
which  the  players  make.  His  band  has  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  satisfaction  not  only  to 
the  boys  themselves  but  also  to  the  inter¬ 
ested  public. 

Charles  Little 

Charles  Little,  concert  violinist  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  giving  regular  weekly  broad¬ 
casts  from  one  of  the  large  radio  stations. 
Mr.  Little  also  accepts  concert  engage¬ 
ments  and  has  several  times  toured  on  the 
Keith  circuit.  His  mother  acts  as  chauffeur 
and  manager,  and  he  has  a  sighted  accom¬ 
panist. 

Totally  blind  since  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old  and  dependent  upon  braille 
music,  Mr.  Little  has  a  repertoire  of  more 
than  ¥  three  hundred  classical  numbers. 
When  appearing  on  programs,  he  makes  no 
reference  to  his  handicap  and  is  billed  only 
as  “Charles  Little,  Violinist.” 


RECREATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  Frances  Blend 


BEFORE  I  went  to  school,  I  used  to  sit 
at  home  and  rock  and  rock,  and  wish 
it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Now  I  can  read 
stories,  play  the  piano,  or  make  a  basket, 
and  do  lots  of  things.  ’  ’ 

This  remark,  made  by  a  twelve-year-old 
blind  girl  after  she  had  attended  school  for 
a  short  time,  expresses  what  education  may 
mean  to  one  who,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  must  live  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

Times  of  stress  and  strain  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  have  resources  within 
themselves  are  the  ones  who  maintain  their 
balance  and  poise.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  Journey’s  End  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  officer  who 
could  calmly  enjoy  Alice  in  Wonderland 
while  the  battle  was  raging  above  the 
trenches.  It  was  he  who  could  maintain  his 
own  equilibrium  and  calm  his  men.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  recreation  for  blind 
children,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
all  training  for  the  proper  use  of  leisure 
time  has  for  its  goal  the  building  of  those 
inner  resources  which  shall  be,  in  times  of 
need,  the  balance-wheel,  or  real  stabilizer. 

Before  going  more  deeply  into  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  recreation,  it  may  be  well  to  review 
and  clarify  just  what  we  mean  by  recrea¬ 
tion.  Does  it  convey  to  us  merely  simple 
entertainment  and  amusement,  or  actual 
re-creation ;  “refreshment  of  body  or  mind 
— something  which  will  give  new  power 
or  effectiveness?”  With  this  latter  in¬ 
terpretation  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  need  for  recreation  and  diversion 
is  basic  in  us  all.  It  is  the  spice  of  life.  It 
gives  not  only  added  zest  but  builds  up  a 
reserve  on  which  to  draw  in  a  crisis.  It  is 


the  balance-wheel  between  lack  of  control 
and  perfect  poise.  This  training  has  just  as 
definite  a  place  in  our  program  as  the  train¬ 
ing  for  a  vocation.  The  inner  life  is,  after 
all,  the  real  life.  Its  foundations  must  be 
laid  early  and  wisely — that  in  maturity 
they  will  be  the  bases  of  the  well-rounded 
character  which  will  insure  the  full  and 
abundant  life.  If  this  be  true  of  the  seeing 
child,  who  has  the  whole  world  before  him, 
how  much  more  is  it  true  of  the  child  de¬ 
prived  of  sight.  Nothing  can  ever  compen¬ 
sate  a  blind  child  for  the  lack  of  vision. 
Realizing  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  place  within 
his  reach  every  opportunity  that  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  live  in  mental  and  spiritual 
light. 

The  preliminary  preparations  must  be  of 
the  best.  A  blind  child  has  the  right  to 
strong  and  superior  teachers,  adequate 
equipment,  and  attractive  surroundings. 
Then  the  real  training  begins  and  ends  in 
himself.  One  of  the  concepts  most  difficult 
to  develop  in  a  blind  child  is  that  of  self- 
help.  He  must  pull  himself  out  of  the 
“slough  of  despond.”  In  his  recreational, 
as  well  as  vocational,  life  it  is  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  that  he  will  fail  or  succeed.  Blind¬ 
ness  will  be  no  lasting  alibi  for  failure; 
individual  worth  will  carry  him  to  his 
level  of  success.  To  attain  his  place  in 
the  world  the  blind  child  must  begin 
by  making  himself  wanted.  It  is  for 
him  to  develop  a  positive,  rather  than  a 
negative,  attitude  toward  both  his  seeing 
and  blind  playmates.  We  have  found  that 
the  public  school  classes  afford  the  best 
opportunity  for  growing  and  developing 
under  normal  conditions.  There  the  blind 
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child  must  mingle,  for  both  work  and  play, 
with  children  having  a  similar  affliction 
and  also  with  those  who  see.  From  the  very 
outset  he  is  forced  to  meet  conditions  as 
they  are.  He  soon  learns  that  he  has  to 
make  the  greater  number  of  adaptations — 
that  special  provisions  for  him  outside  the 
special  classes  are  negligible,  and  he  must 
be  trained  to  realize  that  whatever  he  gets 
out  of  life  will  be  the  result  of  what  he 
trains  himself  to  put  into  it.  The  blind 
child  himself  must  realize  this  if  he  is  to 
mingle  happily  with  seeing  people.  When 
he  first  comes  to  school — he  is  usually 
a  dependent,  inactive  child,  who  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  joy  of  physical  ac¬ 
tivity  or  the  satisfaction  of  playing  with 
others.  Such  a  child  must  be  helped  and 
trained  to  become  socialized.  Before  he  can 
take  part  in  the  games  of  his  playmates  he 
must  first  be  trained  to  know  himself — to 
develop  muscular  control,  to  run,  skip,  and 
jump — all  of  which  has  been  previously  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  pre-school  child.  When  he 
has  learned  physical  independence  and 
acquired  muscular  control,  he  must  then 
be  directed  to  contribute  these  activities  to 
the  games  of  the  group.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  developing  the  sense  of  active  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  as 
well  as  for  himself.  In  games  where  his 
handicap  interferes  with  the  pleasure  of 
others  by  slowing  up  the  game,  as  in  base¬ 
ball,  he  must  learn  to  drop  out  gracefully 
and  enjoy  the  game  vicariously.  He  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  the  game  so  as 
to  enjoy  being  an  auditor.  Active  participa¬ 
tion  is  not  always  necessary  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  game.  The  popularity  of  the 
radio  broadcasts  of  baseball  and  football 
games  is  proof  of  this  fact.  However,  we 
always  try  to  provide  a  substitution  in  a 
similar  game  for  blind  children.  The  modi¬ 
fied  regulations  permit  them  to  learn  the 
rules  and  plays  of  the  standardized  games, 
in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  discus¬ 


sions  and,  at  the  same  time,  excel.  The  track 
events,  with  special  rulings  to  eliminate 
elements  of  danger,  provide,  in  addition, 
definite  physical  training.  In  the  jumping, 
sprinting,  chinning,  etc.  each  child,  instead 
of  competing  with  others,  tries  to  improve 
on  his  own  record. 

Where  similar  substitutions  are  impos¬ 
sible,  special  games  prove  of  great  delight 
to  blind  children,  and  the  skill  acquired 
often  provides  lifelong  pleasure.  Such 
games  as  lotto,  checkers,  dominoes,  and 
puzzle-peg  develop  facility  in  muscular 
control  and  clear  thinking,  which,  later, 
will  make  the  playing  of  chess  a  real  joy 
and  accomplishment.  The  special  devices 
are  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  intelligent 
blind  person  usually  needs  very  little  spe¬ 
cial  adaptation  in  the  board  and  chessmen. 
The  alternate  squares  need  be  raised  very 
slightly;  the  chessmen  of  either  color  may 
be  smoothed  on  the  top  or  be  indicated  with 
a  small  inconspicuous  tack.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  holes  bored  in  the  squares  to 
hold  the  pegs  by  which  the  chessmen 
stand  firmly  in  the  board.  In  chess,  the 
interest  need  never  wane,  since  more 
familiarity  and  proficiency  develop  in¬ 
creasing  skill  and  enjoyment. 

Very  gradually  we  try  to  direct  each 
blind  child  into  a  wholesome  attitude 
toward  his  own  handicap.  He  must  be 
tactfully  made  to  realize  that  blindness 
produces  many  limitations.  To  deny  or 
ignore  them  does  not  eliminate  their  ex¬ 
istence.  In  facing  this  fact,  a  blind  person 
must  draw  upon  his  good  sportsmanship 
and  be  careful  not  to  inflict  his  limitations 
upon  others.  By  doing  this  he  will  not  only 
retain  his  own  self-respect  but  will  gain 
the  respect  of  his  fellows.  Association  with 
both  seeing  and  other  blind  children  usu¬ 
ally  helps  him  to  realize  that  to  have 
friends  he  must  be  a  friend:  that  instead 
of  passive  acceptance  his  must  be  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  active  responsibility  in  contribut- 
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ing  to  the  pleasure  of  others.  For  this 
reason  we  encourage  children  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  school,  home,  and 
community. 

Association  with  seeing  children  in  the 
regular  classes  may  do  much  toward  in¬ 
tegrating  a  blind  child  with  the  school. 
The  understanding  co-operation  of  the 
teacher  of  the  regular  class  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  blind  child  is  to  be  socially 
adjusted  in  the  class.  The  children  uncon¬ 
sciously  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  teacher. 
The  tactful  teacher  will  place  a  blind  child 
so  as  to  avoid  awkward  situations,  will  as¬ 
sign  parts  within  his  ability,  and  will  place 
him  near  a  capable  child  who  sees.  In  the 
dramatics,  folk-dancing,  orchestra,  har¬ 
monica  band,  and  glee  club,  the  blind  child 
with  tactful  guidance  will  succeed,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  blind,  but  in  spite  of  it.  His 
success  or  failure  will  be  personal.  He  must 
make  himself  wanted  rather  than  tolerated. 
If  he  is  to  be  sought  spontaneously  and 
for  his  own  sake,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
personality,  with  blindness  not  considered. 

In  fitting  a  blind  child  to  assume  his 
rightful  place  in  society,  the  wfise  family 
may  be  of  infinite  help  in  widening  the 
horizon  of  the  handicapped  member. 
Through  their  sympathetic,  yet  construc¬ 
tive,  understanding,  they  may  not  only 
guide  him  in  his  spiritual  adjustment,  but 
call  forth  those  latent  depths  of  character 
wdiich  he  will  need  so  sorely  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  A  full  measure  of  common  sense 
tempered  by  unbounded  love  and  under¬ 
standing  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  strengthen  his  morale,  and  blaze 
the  trail.  Too  often  the  family  shift  to  the 
school  those  tasks  which  can  best  be  done 
by  loved  ones.  For  every  accomplishment, 
a  blind  person  must  exert  added  effort  to 
achieve  the  same  result  as  a  seeing  person. 
We  try  to  educate  the  parents  to  see  that 
it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  family  to  help  intelligently  a  blind 


child  to  face  the  issue — to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation  and  then  go  forth  to  con¬ 
quer.  Beginning  in  the  home,  the  blind 
child  should  be  reared  to  feel  he  is  a  vital 
part  of  both  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  of 
his  home — that  the  family  and  the  world 
will  be  the  losers  if  his  contribution  be  lack¬ 
ing — that  blindness  does  not  debar  a  gal¬ 
lant  soul  from  doing  his  bit.  Realizing  this, 
each  member  of  the  family  should  try  to 
put  within  the  reach  of  the  child  every 
possible  condition  that  will  enable  him  to 
live  in  mental  and  spiritual  light.  By 
budgeting  their  time  and  sharing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  they  can  provide  a  definite 
time  for  discussion  of  the  daily  happenings, 
the  current  events,  and  some  worth  while 
reading.  Even  though  braille  reading  has 
a  very  definite  place  in  the  life  of  every 
blind  person,  the  limited  supply  makes  this 
form  of  recreation  inadequate  for  the  ac¬ 
tive  mind ;  and  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  swifter  read¬ 
ing  from  the  printed  page.  At  this  point 
let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
double  need — for  while  the  family,  through 
self-sacrifice  and  love,  may  provide  the 
reading — the  blind  person  must  recipro¬ 
cate  by  becoming  a  good  listener.  Since  he 
cannot  turn  the  page  back  and  re-read  par¬ 
ticular  passages,  he  must  train  himself  to 
grasp  the  meaning  from  one  reading.  This 
requires  mental  discipline  and  skill,  but  is 
an  invaluable  asset. 

The  family  and  school  may  be  of  help 
in  directing  a  blind  child  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  life  of  the  community.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  blind  children 
who  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the 
church,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  social 
neighborhood  affairs  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  normality  than  the  blind  child 
who  is  kept  in  seclusion. 

Since  it  is  our  chief  aim  to  train  blind 
children  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  life  of  their  community,  we  feel  that 
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definite  direction  and  training  must  be 
given  early  and  continuously.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  recreation  means  re-creation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  richer  the  background, 
the  greater  will  be  the  possibilities  for 
recreation.  To  have  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of 
others,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  finer 
things  of  life,  a  deep  and  wide  cultural 
background  is  most  desirable.  A  person 
does  not  have  to  travel  to  enjoy  Europe 
or  the  Orient,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  be 
a  performer  to  enjoy  a  drama  or  a  sym¬ 
phony.  To  increase  his  capacity  for  real 
recreation,  both  for  himself  and  that  he 
may  give  forth  to  others,  every  blind 
child  must  have  the  widest  horizon  within 
his  capacity  to  develop.  While  his  sighted 
brother  can  go  to  a  library  shelf  at  any 
time  to  read,  a  blind  child  should  have  in 
his  memory  an  unlimited  store  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  passages.  He  should  have  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  best  in  music  and  drama, 
that  he  may  select  the  worth-while  from 
the  trivial  in  modern  presentations  of  the 
radio  and  stage. 

Keeping  in  mind  always  that  the  blind 
child  who  can  take  his  place  with  seeing 
people  has  the  greatest  chance  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  life,  his  first  requisite  is  social  poise. 
When  we  realize  what  it  means  to  a  seeing 
person  to  be  at  ease  in  any  gathering,  it 
takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
comprehend  how  essential  self-confidence 
is  to  a  blind  person’s  poise.  Knowing  the 
proper  thing  to  do  under  all  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  becomes  ingrained  in  a  blind  child 
through  daily  practice  and  experience.  He 
cannot  learn  through  imitation  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  little  things  the  average  child 
learns  that  way.  He  must  have  definite  in¬ 
struction  and  training  in  the  niceties  of 
life.  The  “blind  habits,”  so  characteristic 
of  most  blind  children,  must  be  replaced 
by  proper  ones  before  they  become  fixed. 
The  tendency  toward  idle,  purposeless  day¬ 


dreaming  must  be  corrected  by  activities 
that  will  develop  concentration  and  volun¬ 
tary  attention.  Self-confidence  will  come 
with  consciousness  of  knowing  the  right 
thing  to  do.  If  he  handles  gracefully  the 
silver  and  food  at  the  table  each  day,  he 
need  have  no  embarrassment  later  in  at¬ 
tending  a  public  banquet;  if  he  uses  the 
guidance  of  friends  inconspicuously  to 
himself  and  them,  he  may  enter  any  place 
without  awkwardness.  It  is  this  lack  of 
ability  to  take  their  place  confidently  with 
seeing  people  which  drives  many  blind 
adults  to  flock  by  themselves,  where  inhibi¬ 
tions  are  dropped  and  social  standards  are 
lowered.  Since  greater  effort  is  required 
from  the  blind  person,  early  training  in 
scrupulous  habits  of  cleanliness,  proper 
habits  of  eating,  and  accepted  social  cus¬ 
toms  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  his 
success.  The  impediments  of  ignorance, 
self-consciousness,  and  the  feeling  of  infer¬ 
iority  being  removed  from  his  path,  he  will 
be  free  to  express  his  own  individuality. 

During  childhood  the  blind  person  who 
is  to  mingle  normally  with  his  fellow-men 
should  acquire  a  gracious  manner.  It  is 
often  as  great  a  virtue  to  accept  as  to  give. 
This  fine  art  should  be  cultivated  by  every 
blind  person.  At  the  best — he  will  always 
need  some  assistance  and  guidance.  Chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  grown  people,  are  usually 
glad  and  willing  to  help  one  who  cannot 
see.  This  service  should  be  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  A  person  does 
not  have  to  be  servile  to  be  gracious.  The 
cynicism  of  many  blind  persons  does  more 
to  deflect  friendly  aid  and  kindly  interest 
from  them  than  the  offenders  realize. 

We  are  trying  to  help  each  blind  child 
to  “live  the  full  and  abundant  life”  in 
the  world  with  people  who  see.  Every¬ 
thing  he  may  do  to  contribute  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  others  will  make  him 
an  asset  to  society.  This  feeling  of  respon- 
( Continued  on  page  185) 
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THE  phrase  “ economy  measure’ ’  prob¬ 
ably  has  a  familiar  sound  in  every 
agency  for  the  blind,  for,  in  common  with 
other  social  agencies,  practically  all  of 
them  have  been  forced  to  effect  more  or  less 
drastic  economies  during  the  recent  years 
of  industrial  depression. 

As  was  suggested  in  these  columns  some 
months  ago,  there  are  two  types  of  economy 
— the  temporary  emergency  device  which, 
though  it  may  bring  immediate  relief  from 
financial  pressure,  does  so  at  the  cost  of 
ultimate  impairment  of  service  rendered 
by  the  organization ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  may  be  called  constructive  economy — 
that  which,  derived  from  the  reorganization 
of  jobs,  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  or 
the  constant  search  for  ways  of  securing  the 


Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

We  had  to  let  three  people  from  our 
small  staff  go,  and  it  has  been  a  task  to 
divide  the  whole  load  among  a  reduced 
working  force.  We  bought  a  Ditto  machine, 
which  enabled  our  combination  stenog¬ 
rapher,  filing  clerk,  switchboard  operator 
to  care  for  getting  out  the  many  notices  in 
much  shorter  time.  We  had  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  switchboard  installed,  and  this  per¬ 
mits  the  totally  blind  member  of  the  staff  to 
take  the  switchboard  certain  afternoons  a 
week  while  the  girl  so  released  carries  on 
part  of  the  work  of  one  person  whose  serv¬ 
ices  were  dispensed  wfith. 

I  suppose  that  the  greatest  economy 
comes  from  the  increased  use  of  volunteers. 
We  formerly  paid  a  guide,  and  car-fare  for 


same  results  at  less  cost,  has  the  effect  of 
strengthening  an  organization  instead  of 
weakening  it. 

Feeling  that,  in  their  search  for  such 
constructive  economy  measures,  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  might  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  experiences  and  suggestions, 
the  Editors  of  the  Outlook  circularized  a 
number  of  representative  organizations  for 
the  blind,  asking  them  to  contribute  to  a 
symposium  on  the  subject.  Excerpts  from 
some  of  their  replies  are  presented  here  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful  to  all. 
Questions  of  salary  reduction  have  been 
purposely  omitted  since  the  expediency  of 
such  measures  depends  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  policies  of  the  individual 
organizations. 


both,  for  our  blind  home  teacher,  who  gives 
instruction  in  the  homes  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  typing,  handwork,  etc.  We  cut  this  ex¬ 
pense  and  did  not  have  too  much  difficulty 
in  securing  deeply  interested  volunteers 
who  drive  the  teacher  to  her  pupils,  and 
who  serve  as  observers  of  home  conditions. 
Volunteer  service  is  also  in  requisition  to 
relieve  the  supervisor  of  our  Grasselli 
House  Industries — the  weaving,  sewing, 
etc.  done  at  Grasselli  House  by  blind 
women — and  she  is  thus  enabled  to  carry 
part  of  the  load  of  one  of  the  workers  who 
had  to  leave. 

We  let  our  caretakers  go  and  have  a 
couple  at  only  a  third  of  what  we  were  pay¬ 
ing.  These  people  have  two  children  and 
were  finding  it  so  hard  to  get  a  position 
where  they  could  have  the  children  with 
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them  that  they  were  glad  enough  to  have 
comfortable  living  quarters,  light  and  heat 
— no  food — and  a  small  remuneration. 

We  are  also  operating  our  Cane  Shop  on 
a  different  and  less  expensive  basis.  We 
formerly  had  a  working  foreman,  who 
moved  out  of  town,  and  the  young  par¬ 
tially  sighted  man  who  is  operating  the 
shop  at  present  is  paid  nothing,  but  is  given 
an  extra  room  on  the  third  floor,  where  he 
and  an  older,  experienced  upholsterer  are 
carrying  on  additional  chair  work  which 
is  not  possible  for  the  blind  men.  The  young 
foreman  is  well  satisfied,  and  he  gives  en¬ 
tire  supervision  to  the  blind  workers  and 
helps  them  over  the  most  difficult  spots.  Our 
chair-seating  business  is  growing  all  the 
time  and  is  costing  the  Society  absolutely 
nothing,  as  the  house  must  be  heated  and 
kept  clean  anyway.  The  additional  light 
does  not  amount  to  much,  and  telephone 
orders  are  all  taken  through  the  main  office 
in  order  that  careful  check  may  be  kept  on 
the  work,  that  it  gets  out  on  time,  etc. 

Eva  B.  Palmer 

New  York  Association  for  the 

Blind 

We  have  for  some  years  done  all  our  ad¬ 
dressing  with  an  addressing-machine,  but 
we  have  reduced  our  mailing  expenses 
considerably  by  using  one-and-a-half-cent 
stamped  envelopes  instead  of  the  full  post¬ 
age  rate.  These  envelopes  are  used  for  our 
regular  mailing  lists,  clubs,  socials,  etc.,  and 
notices  to  blind  people.  We  also  use  these 
envelopes  to  reduce  the  expense  in  certain 
forms  of  appeals,  especially  the  newer  ones, 
but  use  full  postage  for  those  persons  who 
have  already  contributed.  For  certain  of 
our  notices  we  have  resorted  to  post  cards 
only. 

We  have  reduced  the  expense  of  publish¬ 
ing  our  annual  report  by  using  a  cheaper 
paper  and  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  re¬ 


port.  We  are  now  using  a  paper  the  least 
costly,  but  which  will  be  suitable  to  the 
prints  we  use. 

These  items  principally  affect  our  set-up, 
of  course,  and  we  have  endeavored  not  to 
cut,  in  any  way,  the  assistance  rendered  to 
the  blind  who  are  in  need.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  tightened  up  on  the  relief  we  give, 
and  our  investigations  during  recent  .years 
have  necessarily  been  more  drastic.  We 
have  allowed  each  person  a  sufficient  in¬ 
come  where  needed,  but  have  caused  them, 
wherever  possible,  to  take  advantage  of 
every  available  resource.  We  have  under¬ 
taken  during  the  past  year  to  check  each 
person  who  receives  relief,  in  so  far  as  this 
is  possible,  to  make  sure  that  they  have  not 
a  bank  account.  This  investigation  has  been 
amazing  in  its  results,  since  we  have  found 
a  goodly  number  of  blind  people  who  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  City  and  our 
organization  by  pleading  poverty,  but  who 
have  substantial  savings  deposited  in  banks. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  endeavoring, 
wherever  possible,  to  compel  such  people  to 
refund  relief  obtained  from  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  just  as  they  must  do  to  the  City.  No 
steps  are  taken,  however,  to  involve  the 
blind  person  in  a  legal  matter,  but,  in  such 
instances  where  they  refuse  to  refund,  we 
have  cut  off  further  assistance,  and  no  re¬ 
lief  will  be  given  in  the  future  until  such 
time  has  elapsed  as  we  estimate  the  savings 
would  cover. 

Herman  M.  Immeln 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  effecting 
every  possible  economy  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain,  during  the  biennium  1933-1935,  the 
services  which  ‘the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  has  been  able  to  offer 
during  the  past  two  years,  a  number  of 
plans  have  been  put  into  operation. 
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A  thorough  time  study  has  been  made  of 
clerical  work  in  the  office.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  better  plan  of  time  and  is  permitting 
an  increase  in  efficiency  approximately  25 
per  cent.. 

Postal  cards  are  being  used  whenever 
possible  in  the  place  of  letters,  and  much 
material  which  was  formerly  printed  is  now 
being  sent  out  in  mimeographed  form. 

Traveling  expenses  have  been  curtailed 
by  the  careful  planning  of  trips  so  that  two 
ij  or  more  staff  members  doing  different  types 
of  work  are  making  their  trips  together  in 
one  automobile  instead  of  going  separately 
at  different  times. 

Volunteer  service  has  been  organized  in 
;  many  communities,  and  suitable  volunteers 
have  been  trained  to  carry  on  a  number  of 
activities  which  were  formerly  undertaken 
wholly  by  members  of  the  staff.  This  work 
requires  the  careful  training  and  continued 
supervision  of  our  volunteer  assistants. 

All  requests  for  staff  members  for  speak¬ 
ing  engagements,  which  have  formerly  been 
accepted  without  any  cost  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  desiring  the  speakers,  are  now  accepted 
only  with  the  provision  that  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  must  be  covered  by  those  asking  this 
service.  This  has,  of  course,  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  some  invitations.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  requirement  is 
met,  our  experience  indicates  that  there  is 
greater  interest  and  that  a  larger  group  is 
gathered  together  to  hear  what  is  to  be 
i  said. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 

Blind 

We  have  followed  more  carefully  than 
ever  before  the  educational  development  of 
the  blind  youth  of  the  State,  and  whenever 
the  school  authorities  and  our  executive 
agree  that  the  indications,  both  from  the 
school  work  and  psj^chological  testings  of 


the  student,  are  that  the  mental  level  of 
development  has  been  reached,  the  child  is 
withdrawn  from  the  school  and  either 
transferred  to  its  own  home  and  home  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Commission’s  teacher  in 
that  district,  or,  if  custodial  education  and 
employment  are  necessary,  the  child  is 
transferred  to  one  of  our  state  institutions 
for  the  mentally  backward  where  a  de¬ 
partment  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
mentally  handicapped,  is  conducted.  This 
program  has  made  it  possible  to  give  all  of 
the  blind  children  an  opportunity  for  a 
suitable  education.  Otherwise,  some  chil¬ 
dren  would  have  had  to  wait  their  turn  for 
admission  to  a  suitable  school. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

Minnesota  Division  for  the  Blind 

We  instituted  the  use  of  addressograph 
plates  in  the  spring  of  1930  and  have  sim¬ 
plified  our  system  of  drawing  relief  checks 
to  a  minimum.  This  was  not  an  economy 
measure  as  much  as  it  was  to  avoid  having 
to  take  on  additional  help,  even  before  the 
depression  set  in. 

M.  I.  Tynan 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 

Blind 

“We  have  made  a  change  in  our  delivery 
system,  from  operating  our  own  trucks  to 
hiring  a  trucking  service  to  do  our  work, 
at  a  reduction  of  $2,500  per  year,  and  are 
getting  much  better  service  than  we  were 
able  to  give  ourselves. 

“  There  are  several  methods  which  may 
be  used  in  connection  with  delivery  serv¬ 
ice.  Some  of  the  trucking  companies  charge 
by  the  piece,  while  others  handle  the  entire 
deliveries  on  a  weekly  or  yearly  basis.  In 
our  case,  we  have  used  the  latter  method 
and  pay  a  fixed  amount  per  week  for  all  our 
deliveries.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
the  handling  of  furniture  in  our  chair- 
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caning  department.  The  reason  the  com¬ 
pany  can  give  us  such  low  rates  as  to  effect 
a  saving  for  us  in  the  handling  of  our  de¬ 
livery  system  is  that  they  transfer  our 
goods  to  nearly  twenty  different  routes 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  area.  This  re¬ 
handling  would  not  work  out  in  the  case  of 
furniture  in  our  chair-caning  department 
as  damages  must  occur,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  best  way  to  arrange  for  furniture 
is  to  handle  it  directly  from  our  plant  to 
the  customer.  For  the  other  departments, 
however,  we  find  that  we  have  not  only 
saved  money  but  are  able  to  handle  our 
delivering  much  more  satisfactorily  from 
every  standpoint. 

“We  have  encouraged  a  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  fund-raising  by  members  of  the 
staff.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  staff  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
fund-raising  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  organization.  Their  concern  for  the 
need  of  raising  funds  is  worth  far  more 
to  us  than  any  actual  amount  they  might 
raise. 

“With  regard  to  our  Year  Book ,  we  sold 
advertising  space  which  brought  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  $1,000.  Members  of  the 
staff  were  active  in  getting  subscriptions 
for  the  advertising  in  this  Year  Book,  and, 
considering  the  fact  that  most  people  did 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  out 
even  a  small  journal  during  the  past  year, 
it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  the  splen¬ 
did  results  we  obtained  with  comparatively 
little  effort.  In  addition,  the  Year  Book  is, 
of  course,  of  great  value  to  the  organization 
for  answering  questions  of  lawyers  or  their 
clients  who  wish  to  take  care  of  the  blind  in 
the  form  of  bequests. 

“In  sending  out  appeal  letters,  we  have 
recently  used  unsealed  envelopes  on  which 
we  have  affixed  three  half-cent  stamps. 
(Two  would  be  enough  under  special  priv¬ 
ilege,  but  it  is  the  belief  that  three  makes 
the  letter  look  a  little  more  important.) 


This  experiment  is  very  satisfactory  and 
will  be  continued.  It  saves  one  and  a  half 
cents  per  letter,  except  in  those  cases  where 
letters  are  sent  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough.  ” 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

American  Foundation  for  the 

Blind 

In  place  of  the  former  method  of  hand¬ 
addressing  envelopes  for  the  ink-print  and 
braille  editions  of  our  two  professional 
magazines,  we  have  purchased  an  addres¬ 
sing-machine  by  means  of  which  such  work 
is  done  mechanically.  This  materially  re¬ 
duces  costs  by  eliminating  much  hand-ad¬ 
dressing  outside  the  office  and  relieving  our 
own  typists  for  other  duties.  Other  mailing 
lists  which  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  this 
machine  are  also  handled  in  this  way. 

As  employees  and  members  of  the  staff 
have  resigned,  their  duties  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  in  so  far  as  possible,  by  those  re¬ 
maining.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
redistribution  of  some  activities  among  staff 
members  to  simplify  procedures. 

In  the  financial  department,  detailed  in¬ 
formation  and  analysis  have  been  simplified 
by  the  elimination  or  reorganization  of 
various  divisions,  which,  although  they  had 
been  essential  in  the  past,  were  possible  of 
omission  without  disturbing  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  records.  This  is  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  care  of  new  records  as  the  need 
for  them  arises. 

Publication  processes  for  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  have  been  reorganized  with  a 
resulting  economy  and  without  decreasing 
the  size  or  impairing  the  appearance  of  the 
magazine.  It  is  now  issued  five  times  a  year 
in  place  of  four,  with  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  a  year  increased  by  one- 
sixth.  As  most  issues  of  the  Outlook  are 
professional  in  nature,  mailing  lists  were 
( Continued  on  page  187) 
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By  Eber  L.  Palmer 


THE  status  of  life  insurance  for  the 
blind  has  been  of  general  interest  to 
blind  people  and  their  friends  for  many 
years.  They  have  desired  information  re¬ 
garding  the  companies  which  will  issue  in¬ 
surance  to  the  blind,  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  acceptance  of  their  applications 
rests,  and  the  cost. 

Little  specific  information  was  available 
until  1923,  when  Robert  B.  Irwin,  at  that 
time  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  made 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  prevail¬ 
ing  practices  among  insurance  companies 
as  related  to  the  issuance  of  life  insurance 
to  blind  applicants.  The  results  of  this 
research  were  published  in  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  and  in  pamphlet  form. 
They  refuted  the  generally  accepted  the¬ 
ory  that  few  insurance  companies  would 
grant  policies  upon  the  lives  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  those  which  did,  charged  ex¬ 
orbitant  rates. 

The  method  of  computing  life  insurance 
premiums  for  those  with  sight  is  fairly 
stable.  It  is  possible  to  predict  with  ac¬ 
curacy  the  probable  span  of  life  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  a  certain  age.  Quoting  from 
the  report  of  1923:  “The  American  ex¬ 
perience  table  of  mortality,  upon  which 
most  life  insurance  companies  base  their 
predictions  as  to  the  probability  of  death 
among  their  policyholders,  was  computed 
from  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  insured  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  study  showed  that  in  a  large 
group  of,  say,  100,000  persons,  taken  more 
or  less  at  random  from  the  community,  it 


is  possible  to  predict  with  a  surprising 
degree  of  accuracy  what  percentage  will 
die  before  reaching  any  particular  age. 
For  example,  in  a  group  of  100,000  per¬ 
sons  of  ten  years  of  age,  11  per  cent  will 
have  died  before  they  reach  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  26  per  cent  will  have  died 
before  they  have  reached  forty-one  years 
of  age,  and  43  per  cent  will  have  died  be¬ 
fore  they  have  reached  fifty-one  years  of 
age.” 

The  problem  for  insurance  companies, 
in  dealing  with  applicants  without  sight, 
is  more  difficult.  Because  of  the  limited 
number  of  blind  people  about  whom  mor¬ 
tality  statistics  can  be  compiled,  informa¬ 
tion  is  comparatively  meager  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  estimating  variant,  and  rates 
are  frequently  changed  as  added  experi¬ 
ence  accumulates.  Because  of  this,  a 
marked  difference  in  extra  premiums  is 
found  among  the  companies.  The  amount 
of  added  risk  is  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  through  a  study  of  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  issued  to  blind  people  in  the  past  and 
the  mortality  experience  derived  there¬ 
from. 

Two  such  studies  of  particular  interest 
have  been  made  in  the  last  twenty-five 
vears.  The  first  one,  in  1914,  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Medico-Actuarial  In¬ 
vestigation  Committee,1  included  a  study 
of  145  persons.  Ordinarily,  according  to 
the  American  experience-table  mortality 
rating,  there  would  be  9  deaths  in  this 
group.  Actually,  there  were  15,  of  which  6 
resulted  from  suicide  or  accident. 

1  See  Vol.  IV,  Part  I,  p.  23. 
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The  second  study,  made  in  1929 — the 
Medical  Impairment  Study,  published  by 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America — gives  a 
more  statistically  reliable  index  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  deaths 
among  the  blind  who  are  carrying  insur¬ 
ance.  While  the  study  of  1914  dealt  with 
only  145  cases,  that  of  1929  included  4,298 
who  had  carried  insurance  between  the 
years  1909  and  1927.  These  policies  were 
all  listed  as  sub-standard.  The  expected 
deaths  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  ta¬ 
bles  for  the  seeing  would  be  22.92.  Actu¬ 
ally,  in  this  special  group  there  were  36, 
making  a  ratio  of  actual  to  expected 
deaths  of  157  per  cent  with  a  probable 
variation  of  17  per  cent.  The  number  of 
standard  policies  carried  by  blind  persons 
was  not  reported  in  the  Medical  Impair¬ 
ment  Study  in  1929,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  few  written  as  to  give  no 
significant  data.  However,  it  was  indicated 
that  there  were  no  deaths  in  this  group. 
Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  sub¬ 
standard  section,  there  was  no  particular 
cause  high  enough  to  be  considered  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
whereas  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  policies  in 
the  1914  study  was  more  than  10  per  cent, 
in  the  1929  study  it  was  less  than  8  per 
cent. 

Premiums  charged  for  insurance  are 
based  on  three  factors,  two  of  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  fact  of  blindness  ; 
namely,  the  amount  which  can  be  earned 
at  compound  interest  on  premiums  paid 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  amount  which 
should  be  charged  to  meet  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  unforeseen  contingencies.  The 
other  factor,  the  mortality  rate,  is  the 
variable  in  determining  the  cost  of  poli¬ 
cies.  With  the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected 
deaths  given  as  157  per  cent  for  blind 
people  holding  insurance  policies,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  generally  estab¬ 
lished  an  increased  cost  for  such  policies. 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  rates 
are  raised  57  per  cent  above  the  average, 
as  the  mortality  rate  is  only  one  factor  in 
calculating  premiums.  In  a  few  cases,  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  reported  that  their 
experience  with  blind  policyholders  has 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  issuance  of  in¬ 
surance  to  blind  people  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  that  granted  to  the  seeing. 

In  order  to  bring  all  these  data  up  to 
date,  it  was  decided  to  approach  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  again  for  current  infor¬ 
mation.  For  this  purpose,  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  approximately  130  companies 
issuing  life  insurance,  containing  a  series 
of  questions  regarding  life,  health,  and 
accident  policies.  A  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  were  also  sent  to  insurance  companies 
dealing  only  in  the  fields  of  accident  and 
health. 

The  basic  list  of  companies  to  whom  the 
questionnaires  were  sent  was  composed  of 
the  100  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  writing  the  greatest  amount  of  or¬ 
dinary  life  insurance  business  during  1930. 
The  list  was  supplemented  by  those  com¬ 
panies  who  answered  in  1923  but  who 
were  not  on  the  list  of  100.  This  supple¬ 
mental  group  was  added  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  opportunity  to  compare  results 
obtained  in  1923  with  those  of  1932. 
Through  this  means,  any  definite  change 
in  practice  during  the  past  nine  years 
would  appear. 

Of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  to  life 
insurance  companies  in  1932,  more  than 
100  were  returned,  76  answering  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  “Does  your  com¬ 
pany  issue  policies  to  blind  people?”  and 
25  giving  a  negative  answer.  Comparing 
this  with  the  results  in  1923,  we  find  that, 
at  that,  time,  of  120  questionnaires  sent,  45 
companies  indicated  their  willingness  to 
issue  policies  to  blind  people.  Thus,  a  68.8 
per  cent  increase  is  shown,  from  1923  to 
1932,  in  the  number  of  companies  issuing 
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such  insurance.  This  increase  is  composed 
of  those  from  whom  no  reply  was  received 
in  the  past  investigation  but  who  answered 
affirmatively  in  1932,  and  those  who  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative  in  1923  but  have 
shifted  their  practice  to  one  in  favor  of 
such  insurance. 

In  the  field  of  accident  and  health  in¬ 
surance,  no  companies  were  found  which 
would  issue  policies  to  blind  people;  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  of  the  36  deaths 
reported  in  the  Medical  Impairment 
Study,  not  one  was  due  to  accident.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact,  it  would  seem  that  in¬ 
surance  companies  could  well  consider  the 
feasibility  of  issuing  some  form  of  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  coverage  for  the  blind. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  trend  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  toward  a  more  liberal 
acceptance  policy,  the  investigation  reveals 
a  change  in  attitude  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  life  insurance.  As  noted  above,  a  few 
companies  will  accept  blind  applicants  on 


the  same  basis  as  the  seeing,  but  only  after 
a  most  rigorous  investigation  as  to  health 
conditions,  cause  and  period  of  blindness, 
occupation,  age,  and  other  factors.  A  large 
majority  of  the  companies,  however,  add 
an  extra  charge  per  $1,000. 

Of  the  76  companies  signifying  their 
willingness  to  accept  applications  of  blind 
people  for  insurance,  67  indicate  that  they 
will  write  ordinary  life  and  twenty-pay¬ 
ment  policies.  One  company  will  write 
neither  of  these  two  types  and  8  failed  to 
answer.  Seventy  will  accept  applicants  for 
endowment  policies ;  6  did  not  answer.  The 
length  of  the  endowment  period  varies 
widely,  ranging  from  5  to  30  years,  with 
an  average  length  of  from  20  to  25  years. 
The  maximum  maturing  age  listed  by  any 
company  is  80,  the  minimum  45,  while 
most  companies  indicate  a  maturing  age 
of  from  60  to  65. 

Of  most  interest  to  the  blind  person  con¬ 
templating  an  insurance  policy,  however, 
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Extra  Cost  per  Total 

$1000  of  Insurance  Policies 

Total  policies  reported .  204 

$1.50  to  $2.00 .  3 
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are  the  figures  revealed  by  the  question¬ 
naire  as  to  the  probable  extra  cost.  In  the 
1923  investigation  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  rather  marked  variation  as  to  the 
method  in  which  this  extra  cost  was  de¬ 
termined.  Today,  however,  companies  are 
more  nearly  uniform  in  their  approach  to 
this  problem. 

There  are  three  methods  of  determining 
the  premium  of  a  policy  for  a  blind  per¬ 
son.  A  flat  extra  sum  may  be  charged  per 
$1,000,  a  certain  number  of  years  may  be 
added  to  the  age  of  the  applicant  and  pay¬ 
ment  based  on  this  artificial  age,  or  sub¬ 
standard  policies  may  be  issued  based  on 
special  sub-standard  rates. 

Insurance  companies  today  are  quite  uni¬ 
formly  agreed  on  the  first  method  as  the 
most  efficacious  way  of  establishing  the 
extra  cost  to  the  policyholder,  although 
they  show  some  variation  as  to  the  amount 
of  cost  for  various  types  of  policies.  In 
fact,  of  the  76  companies  accepting  blind 
“risks,”  67  indicate  this  method  as  their 
choice.  Two  companies  empirically  add  to 
the  age  of  the  applicant ;  1  adds  from 
3  to  5  years,  while  the  other  varies  the 
amount  according  to  the  age  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  adding  10  years  at  age  20,  7  at  age  35, 
and  6  at  age  60. 

The  cost  of  policies  varies  according  to 
the  kind  of  insurance  coverage,  although 
there  is  general  uniformity  among  all 
companies  as  to  the  extra  cost  for  a  specific 
type.  Only  three  forms  of  insurance  are 
covered  in  the  questionnaire — ordinary 
life,  twenty-payment  life,  and  endowment. 
On  the  previous  page  is  a  chart  showing  the 
number  of  companies  which  add  a  certain 
charge  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  in¬ 
surance. 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
greatest  number  of  companies  charge  $5 
extra  per  thousand  for  ordinary  and 
twenty-payment  life  policies,  although 
there  are  also  a  large  number  who  charge 


$2.50  a  thousand.  Endowment  policies 
practically  reverse  the  totals  of  the  $5 
and  $2.50  columns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  companies 
vary  their  charges  according  to  the  length 
of  the  endowment  policy  issued ;  that  is,  en¬ 
dowment  policies  maturing  within  shorter 
periods  will  tend  to  cost  the  same  as  or¬ 
dinary  and  twenty-payment  life.  Other 
companies  charge  the  same  for  all  types. 

Those  listed  as  adding  from  $2.50  to 
$10,  $5  to  $10,  etc.,  to  the  premium  for 
each  $1,000  perhaps  do  not  quite  give  a 
true  picture,  as,  undoubtedly,  the  variation 
from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  is  de¬ 
termined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  type  of 
policy  issued.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
caused  by  external  factors,  such  as  occupa¬ 
tion,  cause  of  blindness,  general  health,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  limits  of  age  for  the  issuance 
of  policies  to  blind  persons.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  blind  child,  almost  from  birth, 
is  insurable.  However,  the  lowest  limit 
aside  from  a  few  exceptions  is  10  years, 
although  one  company  will  not  accept  a 
blind  applicant  for  insurance  until  he  is 
21.  Most  companies,  however,  establish 
their  minimum  at  some  point  between  10 
and  21.  The  maximum  age  at  which  any 
company  will  accept  applicants  for  insur¬ 
ance  is  indicated  as  70.  One  company  will 
not  take  a  blind  person  after  age  45.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  maximum  age 
varies  between  50  and  65. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fact 
of  acceptance  of  blind  people  as  an  insur¬ 
able  risk  has  been  surrounded  by  various 
qualifications  by  several  of  the  companies. 
Many  of  them  will  accept  those  blinded  by 
accident  but  not  those  blinded  because  of 
disease.  Others  will  accept  those  blinded 
by  disease  if  it  is  not  of  a  progressive  na¬ 
ture.  Seventy-one  of  the  76  will  accept  those 
blinded  by  accident ;  5  did  not  answer. 
However,  some  of  the  affirmative  answers 
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in  regard  to  accidental  blindness  are  quali¬ 
fied  by  such  statements  as:  “We  will  ac¬ 
cept  all  adults,  provided  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  become  adjusted  to  condi¬ 
tions’’ ;  “We  will  accept  them  after  one 
year”;  “Accepted,  depending  on  nature 
of  accident  and  findings”;  “If  completely 
recovered”;  “Any  male  or  female,  Cau¬ 
casian  race,  accepted  only  to  age  65”; 
“Where  health  is  otherwise  O.K.” 

Fifty-five  of  the  76  will  accept  those 
blinded  because  of  disease,  although,  of 
this  group,  37  add  qualifying  statements, 
the  tenor  of  most  of  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  acceptance  depends  on  the  cause  and 
the  time  elapsed.  Typical  of  the  state¬ 
ments  are  such  as :  “  There  may  be  numer¬ 
ous  exceptions  in  cases  of  blindness  due 
to  certain  diseases,  or  when  the  disease 
which  caused  the  blindness  is  still  exist¬ 
ent”;  “Yes,  provided  it  is  not  a  pro¬ 
gressive  disease  of  systemic  origin  ” ;  or 
“Yes,  if  the  disease  is  strictly  localized.” 

As  with  the  seeing,  most  insurance  com¬ 
panies  demand  that  the  blind  applicant 
must  be  gainfully  employed.  One  company 
states  that:  “Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  economic  condition  of  the  applicant. 
We  will  not  issue  a  policy  to  a  blind  in¬ 
dividual  unless  he  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  an  occupation  which  is  non- 
hazardous  for  him.  He  must  be  employed 
in  proper  surroundings.”  Another  states 
that :  ‘  ‘  Assuming  risk  otherwise  satisfac¬ 
tory,  it  would  be  unusual  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  would  complicate,”  while  still  an¬ 
other  adds  that  they  differentiate  accord¬ 
ing  to  occupations  or  employment  if  the 
condition  of  blindness  increases  the  acci¬ 
dent  hazard  of  that  occupation  according 
to  actual  experience  with  the  same,  or 
similar,  occupations.  Still  another  com¬ 
pany  takes  into  consideration  education,  en¬ 
vironment,  and  place  and  type  of  work, 
and  one  company  gives  the  same  occupa¬ 
tional  ratings  as  for  the  seeing. 


Most  insurance  companies  do  not  have 
any  generally  practiced  rules  regarding 
occupation  or  employment  when  dealing 
with  policies  for  the  blind ;  each  company 
treats  the  conditions  existent  in  each  case 
in  its  own  particular  way.  However,  the 
situation  may  in  general  be  summarized 
by  saying  that  for  the  majority  of  com¬ 
panies  the  individual’s  occupation  will 
have  some  bearing  on  the  final  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  his  application. 

Aside  from  occupations,  many  companies 
list  other  conditions  controlling  the  rejec¬ 
tion  or  acceptance  of  an  application.  The 
presence  of  an  attendant  is  required  in  a 
few  cases,  as  indicated  in  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  taken  from  one  reply :  “In  case 
of  total  blindness,  the  applicant  must  be 
able  to  afford  an  attendant,  and  general 
conditions  surrounding  the  risk  must  be 
favorable,  especially  with  reference  to  any 
question  of  speculation  on  the  life  to  be 
insured.”  Other  qualifications  listed  are: 
adjustment  to  his  condition ;  financial  in¬ 
dependence  ;  ability  to  support  himself ; 
and  extent  of  impaired  vision. 

The  question  of  impaired  vision  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  total  blindness  brought  forth 
some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  practices 
of  insurance  companies.  Of  the  76  com¬ 
panies  accepting  policies  on  blind  persons, 
only  4  issue  policies  to  those  totally  blind 
under  the  same  conditions  as  to  those  con¬ 
sidered  partially  blind.  Further  analysis 
of  these  figures  also  reveals  the  fact  that 
of  the  64  companies  (12  did  not  answer 
this  question)  varying  their  policy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups,  many  consider  im¬ 
paired  vision  of  a  marked  degree  in  the 
same  way  as  total  blindness,  rather  than 
as  partial  blindness. 

Blindness  in  one  eye,  when  caused  by  ac¬ 
cident  and  not  of  a  progressive  nature,  is 
usually  listed  as  standard,  and  no  extra 
premium  cost  is  involved.  However,  this 
policy  is  usually  granted  without  the  dis- 
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ability  clause.  The  statement  of  one  com¬ 
pany  is  particularly  significant.  It  reads 
as  follows:  “The  degree  and  cause  of  im¬ 
pairment  is  a  consideration.  It  is  conceiva¬ 
ble  from  several  respects,  we  believe,  that 
a  person  with  greatly  impaired  vision  may 
be  a  much  greater  hazard  than  one  totally 
blind,  certainly  from  the  standpoint  of 
accident  likelihood.’ ’ 

In  some  cases,  blindness  in  one  eye, 
caused  by  disease  but  of  a  local  nature, 
will  be  accepted  as  a  standard  risk.  One 
company  states  that  in  case  of  blindness  in 
one  eye,  the  application  is  postponed  until 
one  year  has  elapsed  since  loss  of  sight. 
“In  the  second  year,  and  later,  if  from 
cause  not  likely  to  affect  the  other  eye,  it 
is  accepted  with  slight  rating.  If  the  other 
eye  is  impaired,  the  case  would  be  treated 
as  total  blindness.  Single  cataract  is  rated 
as  partial  blindness ;  double  cataracts  as 
total  blindness.”  Another  company  grants 
standard  life  insurance,  after  one  year,  to 
an  individual  blinded  in  one  eye  by  acci¬ 
dent,  who  has  a  safe  occupation,  but  this 
company  charges  twice  the  rate  for  the 
double  indemnity  clause  and  does  not 
grant  disability  coverage.  If  blindness  is 
due  to  other  than  accidental  causes,  the 
company’s  decision  depends  on  the  merits 
of  the  individual  case. 

Another  company  limits  its  policy  as 
follows:  “(1)  If  blind  in  one  eye  only, 
due  to  accident,  and  other  eye  normal,  life 
insurance  is  issued  at  standard  rates,  but 
with  restrictive  endorsement  and  extra 
premium  charged  for  disability  benefits; 
(2)  if  partially  blind  in  one  eye,  or  unable 
to  see  with  it  for  practical  use,  due  to  acci¬ 


dent,  but  the  other  eye  is  unaffected,  stand¬ 
ard  rates  are  used  six  months  after 
recovery,  subject  to  an  eye  rider  and  with 
no  disability  benefits;  (3)  if  both  eyes  are 
affected,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
occupation  and  there  is  no  increase  in 
blindness  for  one  year,  25  to  50  per  cent 
mortality  rating  is  added.” 

If  it  were  possible  to  add  together  the 
policies  of  all  companies  and  divide  the 
resulting  summation  by  the  number  re¬ 
porting,  in  order  to  get  an  average  policy 
which  is  issued  to  blind  people,  it  would 
contain  the  following  clauses :  An  extra 
cost  would  be  added,  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  $5,  depending  upon  the  type  of  insur¬ 
ance,  whether  ordinary,  twenty-payment, 
or  endowment,  with  the  latter  the  cheaper 
because  of  the  lesser  risk;  it  would  be  is¬ 
sued  to  the  totally  blind  or  those  with 
marked  impairment  of  vision,  and  would 
be  somewhat  dependent  upon  such  factors 
as  cause  of  blindness,  occupation,  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  degree  of  self-support,  and  time 
since  blinded. 

Insurance  companies,  as  a  whole,  try  to 
treat  the  problem  of  insurance  for  the 
blind  with  fairness  and,  as  liberally  as 
their  actuarial  ratings  permit.  The  investi¬ 
gations  in  this  field  are  as  yet  too  inade¬ 
quate  to  establish  statistically  reliable  fig¬ 
ures,  and  until  such  are  available  there  will 
probably  be  some  continued  difference  in 
rates. 

Note — A  summary  of  the  terms  and 
practices  of  insurance  companies  reporting 
in  this  investigation  may  be  had  on  request 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York. 
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RECREATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

( Continued  from  page  174) 

sibility,  of  being  a  “producer”  rather  than 
a  “consumer, ”  will  be  of  invaluable  help 
socially.  His  preparation  should  include 
training  to  follow  leads  in  conversation, 
to  be  willing  to  take  part  in  games  when 
possible,  to  be  a  vital  part  of  a  group.  All 

I 

these  will  be  of  inestimable  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  wanted,  rather  than  a  tolerated, 
personality.  In  anticipation  of  this  special 
need  to  carry  on  conversation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  definite  and  frequent  practice 
be  given  in  oral  English.  To  be  effective 
the  standards  must  be  as  high  as  those 
maintained  for  written  English.  Telling  a 


funny  story,  an  apt  anecdote,  enlarging  on 
a  given  topic — all  tend  toward  developing 
the  art  of  conversation.  Children  who 
show  exceptional  ability  in  this  line  may 
be  encouraged  to  specialize  in  expression. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  blind  persons 
themselves  are  demonstrating  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  blindness  is  only  physical — that  a 
blind  person  may  be  just  as  vital  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  his  sighted  neighbor — that  the 
world  needs  what  he  can  give — that  blind¬ 
ness  does  not  debar  a  valiant  soul  from 
fulfilling  his  destiny.  So,  from  a  rich  inner 
life,  a  reciprocal  attitude,  and  a  pleasing 
personality,  either  natural  or  acquired,  a 
blind  person  of  normal  mentality  can  take 
his  place  in  the  seeing  world  and  share  the 
recreations  of  seeing  people. 


A  Graphic  Presentation  of  State  Appropriation  Figures,  Published  by  the  Missouri  Commission 

for  the  Blind 
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Please  send  in  'promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
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LITERARY  COMPETITION 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England,  announces  its  third  an¬ 
nual  Literary  Competition,  open  to  blind 
persons  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (a)  over  21  years  of  age;  (b)  be¬ 
tween  16  and  21  years  of  age;  (c)  under 
16  years  of  age.  Prizes  amounting  in  to¬ 
tal  to  £49.10.0  will  be  awarded  to  the  send¬ 
ers  of  (1)  the  best  lyrics  and  (2)  the  best 
essays,  as  follows : 

Class  A — Over  21  Years  of  Age 

1.  Lyric.  Subject:  either  “To  a  Lady” 
or  “Myself.”  First  prize,  £7 ;  second  prize, 
£5 ;  third  prize,  £2. 

2.  Essay.  Subject:  either  “What  Broad¬ 
casting  Means  to  Me”  or  “Literary  Mas¬ 
terpieces  of  Today  which  Should  Become 
Classics.”  First  prize,  £7;  second  prize, 
£5 ;  third  prize,  £2. 

Class  B — Between  16  and  21  Years  of 
Age 

1.  Lyric.  Subject:  either  “A  Frosty 
Day”  or  “Music.”  First  prize,  £5;  second 
prize,  £3 ;  third  prize,  £1. 

2.  Essay.  Subject:  either  “My  Favorite 
Character  in  Fiction”  or  “Manners  Mak- 
yth  Man.  ’  ’  First  prize,  £5 ;  second  prize, 
£3 ;  third  prize,  £1. 

Class  C — Under  16  Years  of  Age 

1.  Lyric.  Subject:  either  “A  Cradle 
Song”  or  “A  Birthday  Wish.”  First  prize, 
£1 ;  second  prize,  10s. ;  third  prize,  5s. 


2.  Essay.  Subject:  either  “What  I 
Would  Like  to  Be  When  I  Grow  Up”  or 
“If  I  Were  Prime  Minister.  ...”  First  j 
prize,  £1 ;  second  prize,  10s. ;  third 
prize,  5s. 

A  lyric  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  this  competition  as  a  poem  containing 
not  fewer  than  twelve  lines  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  lines  expressing  the  writer’s 
own  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  any 
metrical  form. 

The  essay,  too,  should  be  an  expression 
of  personal  opinion.  Careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  style,  and  the  length 
should  not  exceed  one  thousand  words. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  ' 
John  O ’London’s  Weekly,  has  again  very 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge. 

The  rules  for  each  class  are  as  follows: 

1.  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first 
and  second  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Literary  Competitions  are  debarred 
from  receiving  a  prize  in  the  section  for 
which  the  prize  was  awarded,  but  may  en¬ 
ter  for  that  section  honoris  causa,  or  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prizes  in  other  sections. 

2.  Competitors  can  enter  for  either 
lyric  or  essay,  or  both,  in  the  class  to 
which  their  age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but 
only  one  effort  may  be  submitted  in  each 
case. 

3.  Competitors  must  take  a  nom  de 
plume,  which  should  be  clearly  written  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the  lyric  or 
essay  submitted,  together  with  date  of 
birth,  and  enclose  their  full  name  an  1 
address  in  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  on 
the  outside  the  nom  de  plume  which  they 
have  chosen,  and  nothing  else. 

4.  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  type¬ 
written,  or  in  braille,  but  g^eat  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  legibility  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  phraseology,  spelling,  and  punctu¬ 
ation.  The  lines  of  lyrics  should  not  run 
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on,  either  in  script  or  in  braille,  but  each 
line  should  begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

5.  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  Competition  is  open  to 
certified  blind  people  of  all  nationalities. 

6.  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided 
work  of  the  competitor,  and  no  lyric  or 
essay  which  has  been  published  in  braille 
or  letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

7.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Editor,  “ Literary  Competition,” 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  England. 

8.  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by 
February  1,  1934. 

9.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  printing  any  entry  in 
its  own  periodicals  and  of  granting  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

10.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  withholding  awards 
in  any  class  or  section  if  no  entries  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge, 
are  received. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their 
entries  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  this  con¬ 
siderably  facilitates  the  task  of  judging 
and  enables  the  results  to  be  declared  with¬ 
out  undue  delay. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PRINTERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  September  16,  1933,  there  met  at 
Washington  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  presses  engaged  in  printing  books  and 
periodicals  in  raised  characters  for  the 
blind :  American  Brotherhood  of  Free 
Reading  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  Clovernook 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio ;  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Boston,  Mass¬ 
achusetts;  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


This  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  an  association  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  trade  in  the  formulation  of  a  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  submission  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administration.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1933,  the  representatives  of  the 
above  presses  accepted  and  signed  By-laws, 
thus  forming  the  National  Association  of 
Printers  for  the  Blind,  the  first  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 

The  five  presses  in  this  association  are 
the  only  presses  at  present  bidding  on  work 
authorized  by  Congress.  Other  presses  are 
concerned  with  non-competitive  work  only, 
such  as  their  own  books  and  periodicals, 
or  books  and  periodicals  the  contract  of 
which  is  given  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 
Associate  membership  in  the  Association 
is  provided  for  such  presses.  Should  any 
such  press  qualify  as  competitive,  full  ac¬ 
tive  membership  is  open  to  it  under  the 
By-laws. 

ECONOMY  MEASURES 

( Continued  from  page  178) 

given  a  thorough  examination  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mailed  copies,  except  for  the  Con¬ 
tributors’  Number,  was  materially  reduced. 
Through  some  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
magazine,  other  economies  were  effected. 

Other  economy  measures  taken  include 
such  steps  as :  use  of  unsealed  postage  rates, 
where  possible ;  reduction  of  cost  of  Foun¬ 
dation  publications  through  the  use  of 
cheaper  paper  and  different  types  of  print¬ 
ing;  reduction  of  rental  costs  by  removal 
of  the  Experimental  Shop  to  the  Hecksher 
Building,  (Mr.  August  Heckscher  gener¬ 
ously  contributing  the  space)  ;  change  in 
method  of  handling  types  of  form  letters; 
careful  planning  and  execution  of  intra¬ 
office  activities;  and  revision  of  the  system 
of  follow-up  letters  to  contributors,  etc. 

Eber  L.  Palmer. 
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LADY  CAMPBELL 

The  death  of  Lady  Campbell,1  on  June 
18,  was  widely  mourned  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad,  for  she  had  long  been  an 
international  figure,  and  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Sophia  Faulkner  Campbell  was  born  in 
South  Acton,  Massachusetts,  and  spent  her 
girlhood  there  in  a  home  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Faulkner  family  since  1733. 
While  still  in  her  teens,  she  graduated 
from  Framingham  Normal  School  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  her  career  as  a  teacher. 

Not  long  afterward,  while  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution,  she  met  Mr. 
Francis  Campbell,  and  when,  in  1872,  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  was 
founded,  in  England,  with  Mr.  Campbell  at 
its  head,  she  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
he  chose  to  assist  him.  A  few  years  later, 
Dr.  Campbell  being  a  widower,  they  were 
married,  and  for  forty  years  they  worked 
together,  not  only  building  up  the  Royal 
Normal  College  but  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  blind  in  all  ways  and  in  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

To  tell  adequately  of  their  work,  much 
of  it  pioneering,  would  require  not  pages 
but  volumes ;  suffice  to  say  they  left  an  in¬ 
delible  record  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 

In  1909  Dr.  Campbell  was  knighted  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  blind  and 
to  humanity.  In  1912,  feeling  the  weight  of 
years,  he  retired  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  in  1914,  he  died.  After  his 
death  Lady  Campbell  returned  to  America 
and  “because  of  her  attachment  to  the 
cause  she  had  lived  and  labored  for,  ” 
settled  near  a  school  for  the  blind,  Perkins 

1  See  Frontispiece. 


Institution.  There  she  was  a  frequent  and 
honored  visitor  and  took  a  lively  interest 
in  all  activities  and  developments.  She  also 

I  p 

found  time  and  strength  to  interest  herself 
in  agencies  for  the  blind  in  other  states,  and 
more  than  one  young  worker  starting  out 
owes  much  to  Lady  Campbell  for  the  wise 
advice,  cheerful  encouragement,  and  high 
inspiration  she  gave  forth. 

No  tribute  to  her  would  be  complete,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  columns,  without  mention 
of  her  son,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind ,  and  pioneer  in  promoting  for 
the  adult  blind  of  America  those  high 
standards  of  normal  opportunity  and  wel¬ 
fare  which  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell 
had  established  for  the  young  blind  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  join  in  his  sorrow  over  the  loss 
of  one  who  was  for  all  of  us  a  shining  light 
on  the  way. 

MRS.  JENNIE  CAWARD  JACKSON 

Mrs.  Jennie  Caward  Jackson  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Denver,  August  22, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

i 

Born  in  Buffalo,  Illinois,  November  30, 
1862,  she  received  her  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  she 
met  with  an  accident  which  caused  the 
loss  of  one  eye.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
started  teaching  school  until  the  other  eye 
failed,  and,  when  twenty-two,  she  entered 
the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  graduat¬ 
ing  therefrom  in  1892.  She  continued  priv¬ 
ate  teaching  and  tutoring  in  Kansas  and 
Indian  Territory  until  1905,  when  she 
moved  to  Colorado. 

When  she  learned,  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Denver,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
provision  made  for  the  adult  blind  in  Col¬ 
orado,  she  immediately  set  out  to  meet  as 
many  of  the  blind  as  possible  and  succeeded 
in  getting  their  co-operation  to  establish  a 
workshop  for  the  blind  maintained  by  the 
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state.  In  1907  the  bill  passed  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  establishing  this  shop,  which  is  still 
in  operation,  now  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

She  then  tried  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
legislature  to  provide  a  pension  for  the 
blind,  but  this  failed  to  pass  in  three  legis¬ 
latures.  Determined  that  it  was  right  for 
the  state  to  care  for  its  blind,  she  and  her 
loyal  followers  circulated  petitions  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  the  question  placed  on  the 
ballot,  and  in  1918  this  “initiated”  bill 
became  a  law. 

In  1911  she  was  appointed  State  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Adult  Blind  by  Governor 
Shafroth,  and  she  continued  as  state  teacher 
to  her  death. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

HAYS  H.  BROOKS 

News  of  the  passing  of  Hays  H.  Brooks, 
of  Ordway,  Colorado,  on  June  2,  1933,  will 
be  received  by  readers  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  with  much  sorrow. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  met  with  an  accident  in 
childhood  which  caused  his  loss  of  sight, 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  School  for  the 
Blind  in  1895.  Upon  leaving  school  he  or¬ 
ganized  and  endowed  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

In  1913,  shortly  after  his  marriage  to 
Harriet  Ware,  Mr.  Brooks  and  his  wTife  en¬ 
tered  the  Kansas  City  Law  School;  they 
graduated  together  in  1916,  and  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  They  practiced  law  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  until  1920,  when  they 
moved  to  Ordway,  Colorado,  where  they 
have  continued  the  practice  of  law.  Mr. 
Brooks  served  as  Deputy  District  Attorney 
for  eight  years  and,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  known  blind  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  United  States. 


In  1925,  when  a  law  was  passed  creating 
a  state  commission  for  the  blind  in  Col¬ 
orado,  Mr.  Brooks  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  a  member  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and,  being  reappointed,  remained  a 
member  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  been  active  in  Lions 
Clubs  work  for  many  years,  and  two  years 
ago  served  as  President  of  the  local  club. 

His  work  among  the  blind  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  needs  caused  others  to  turn 
to  him  as  an  authority,  and  he  became  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  many  changes  human¬ 
izing  the  laws  affecting  the  sightless.  He 
is  the  author  of  Colorado’s  Disabled  Voters’ 
Statute,  which  enables  any  disabled  adult 
to  be  assisted  at  the  polls  by  a  friend  or 
relative  instead  of  having  to  be  assisted 
by  a  judge  of  each  political  party  as  was 
the  former  law. 

By  his  personal  success,  as  well  as  by  his 
public  efforts,  he  did  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  blind. 

ADAM  GEIBEL 

The  death  occurred,  on  August  3,  of  Dr. 
Adam  Geibel,  blind  organist  and  composer 
of  world  renown. 

Dr.  Geibel  was  born  in  Germany  in  1855 
and  lost  his  sight  when  only  a  few  days  old. 
Even  as  a  small  child  he  displayed  a  musi¬ 
cal  talent  that  was  almost  precocious. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  family 
came  to  America,  and  in  1864  he  became  a 
pupil  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  When  he 
graduated,  eight  years  later,  he  remained 
at  the  school,  teaching  music  and  pursuing 
advanced  studies  in  that  art. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  write 
music.  At  his  death  his  compositions  num¬ 
bered  three  thousand,  among  them  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cantatas  and  choral  works,  as  well 
as  many  well-known  hymns  and  ballads. 


RETIRING  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE  opening  of  the  school  year  brings, 
as  always,  changes  among  the  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  part  with  old  friends,  some  of 
whom  have  been  leaders  in  our  field  for 
many  years,  but,  at  the  same  time,  turn  to 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  newcomers  in 
the  profession. 

J.  T.  HOOPER 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  among 
the  superintendents  has  been ,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hooper,  retiring  head  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  already  well  known  in 
his  state  as  an  able  educator  and  adminis¬ 
trator  when  he  came  to  the  Wisconsin 
School  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  brought 
to  the  education  of  those  without  sight  a 
wealth  of  wisdom  gained  in  his  years  as  city 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  seeing. 
That  it  has  borne  fruit  is  evidenced  by  the 
high  standing  of  his  School  today  and  by 
the  number  of  independent,  self-support¬ 
ing  men  and  women  who  are  among  its 
graduates. 

Wisconsin  is  unique  in  that  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind  (including  home  teaching 
and  employment)  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  School,  and  Mr.  Hooper’s  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  found  ample  scope  here. 
Among  other  projects,  he  developed  a  spe¬ 
cial  sales  organization  for  goods  made  by 
the  blind,  with  the  result  that  the  blind 
home  workers  of  the  state  have  regular  and 
remunerative  work. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  no  less  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Long  an  active  worker  in  both  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  and  A.  A.  W.  B.  (and  one-time 
President  of  the  former  organization),  he 


injected  some  of  his  own  dynamic  quality 
into  every  session  he  attended.  With  his 
retirement  the  profession  has  lost  a  valued 
worker,  and  the  blind  a  warm  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  friend. 

Mr.  Hooper  is  succeeded  as  Superintend- 

i 

ent  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Longanecker. 

ELEANOR  A.  WILSON 

Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson,  late  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
is  another  worker  of  long  standing  whose 
resignation  will  be  a  source  of  great  regret. 

Familiar  with  the  problems  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  through  association  with  her  sightless 
husband,  the  Reverend  I.  A.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Wilson  brought  to  her  work,  when  ap¬ 
pointed  nine  years  ago,  an  unusual  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding. 

One  of  her  associates  says  of  her : 

Soon  all  knew  her  to  be  their  friend,  one 
to  whom  they  might  take  their  problems. 
She  did  not  give  them  useless  sympathy — 
she  does  not  believe  in  that — but  she  would 
hear  them  through  to  the  end,  even  though 
the  tale  be  a  complaint  against  herself,  and 
then  be  ready  with  words  of  encouragement 
or  discouragement,  praise  or  blame.  She 
never  failed  to  give  helpful  suggestions  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  problem. 

From  her  own  income  she  established  and 
maintained  a  revolving  fund  to  be  loaned 
to  worthy  young  people  for  the  purchase  of 
tools,  machinery,  and  the  meeting  of  other 
expenses  necessary  in  starting  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  the  Kansas  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  One  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  organization  was  the 
establishment  of  a  summer  school  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind.  The  course 
includes  training  in  a  number  of  industrial 
and  professional  lines  which  have  enabled 
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many  of  the  students  to  become  at  least 
partially  self-supporting. 

She  was  successful  in  securing  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  for  the  addition  of  new  depart¬ 
ments,  new  books,  new  musical  instruments, 
new  machinery,  two  new  buildings,  and  an 
annex  to  the  industrial  building. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  an  educator  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  As  an  administrator  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  her  record  is  flawless.  She  was 
a  rare  combination  of  educator,  discip¬ 
linarian,  administrator,  and  wise  and  gentle 
mother. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  followed  in  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  by  Miss  Olive  I.  Thompson. 

PARLEY  DeBERRY 

Mr.  Parley  DeBerry,  Superintendent  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  is  a  third  superintend¬ 
ent  of  long  standing  to  leave  his  position. 
Mr.  DeBerry  was  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1913. 

Attention  has  been  particularly  attracted 
to  the  West  Virginia  Schools  during  the 
past  few  years  by  the  excellent  ophthalmo- 
logical  work  done  there  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Blaydes.  Careful  eye  examinations  of  all 
the  114  pupils  revealed  that  many  of  the 
cases  were  susceptible  to  improvement.  The 
necessary  treatments  or  operations  were 
arranged  for,  Mr.  DeBerry  and  the  Lions 
Clubs  co-operating,  and  the  work  resulted 
in  restoring  normal  vision  to  seven  children 
and  greatly  improving  vision  for  twenty- 
four  others. 

Mr.  DeBerry  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Krause. 


MAGAZINE  DISCONTINUED 

The  American  Braille  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  publication  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Braille  Magazine  and  American 
Review  for  the  Blind,  Combined  will  be 
discontinued  October  1,  1933. 
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Official  figures  issued  by  St.  Dunstan’s, 
in  London,  show  that  there  are  now  about 
two  thousand  cases  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  sight  as  the  result  of  active  service 
during  the  War,  and  all  of  them  are  under 
the  care  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  Although  it  is 
twenty  years  since  the  War  began,  new 
cases  are  still  regularly  coming  in.  Almost 
invariably,  it  is  stated,  these  are  men  whose 
eyesight  was  slightly  affected  as  a  result  of 
the  War  and  who  have  now,  after  all  these 
years,  gone  completely  blind. 

At  the  end  of  the  War  there  were  about 
1,500  cases.  By  1921  the  numbers  had  risen 
to  1,772,  and,  since  then,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  each  year  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  figure  of  nearly  2,000  has  been  reached. 

Professor  Thomas  Gillman  Moorhead, 
the  new  President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  had  for  many  years  an  im¬ 
mense  practice  as  a  consulting  physician  in 
Dublin.  Then  his  sight,  which  had  always 
been  bad,  failed  him  through  overstrain, 
and  now  he  is  practically  blind.  He  is  still 
able  to  make  diagnoses  and  treat  patients, 
however,  with  the  help  of  another  doctor, 
who  makes  the  actual  examinations,  and,  as 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  still  examines  students,  whose 
papers  are  read  to  him.  He  is  fifty-five, 
enjoys  winter  sports,  and,  until  he  lost  his 
sight,  was  a  keen  fisherman. 

News  has  been  received  that  Miss  Betty 
Hirsch,  Director  of  the  Silex  School  in 
Berlin,  left  that  position  October  1.  The 
Silex  School,  established  during  the  War, 
specialized  in  the  training  of  blind  men 
as  stenographers,  many  of  whom  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  placed  in  municipal  offices,  banks, 
and  other  business  organizations. 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  RESOLUTIONS 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  June,  were  the  following: 

Uniform  Type  Committee 

That  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  special  Uniform  Type  Committee  be 
and  hereby  adopted  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  : 

1.  That  the  present  type  committee  be 
superseded  by  a  committee  of  five,  two  to 
be  appointed  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  two  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  one  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  with  authority  to  act  in 
behalf  of  the  braille  readers  and  all  agencies 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  standard 
braille  code ; 

2.  That  the  members  of  such  committee 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  or  until  suc¬ 
cessors  are  appointed  except  that  the  first 
members  appointed  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  shall 
not  hold  office  until  June  20,  1934,  or  until 
successors  are  appointed ; 

3.  That  a  majority  of  the  members  be 
blind  and  be  proficient  braille  readers; 

4.  That  the  two  members  appointed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  shall  be  an  instructor  and  a  li¬ 
brarian  ;  and  the  two  members  appointed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  shall  be  a  braille  embosser  and 
a  home  teacher,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the 
appointing  powers  this  restriction  unduly 
limits  them  in  their  choice  of  persons  for 
the  committee ; 

5.  That  this  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  choose  its  own  chairman;  and  to 
co-opt  sub-committees  on  musical,  mathe¬ 
matical,  and  other  special  notations  when 
occasion  warrants ; 

6.  That  this  committee  submit  a  report 
annually  to  the  organizations  appointing  its 
membership ; 

7.  That  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  act  as  the  secretariate 
for  the  committee,  and  be  subject  therein 
to  the  direction  of  the  committee,  save 
that  expenditures  of  money  shall  be  gov¬ 


erned  by  arrangements  to  be  agreed  on 
between  the  three  organizations  sponsoring 
the  committee ; 

8.  That  this  committee  be  authorized  and 
instructed  to  select  and  appoint  a  Referee 
who  shall  be  an  expert  reader  of  braille, 
in  order  to  make  prompt  decision  on  all 
questions  of  form  and  practice  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  code  of  rules,  established  by 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee  for  Standard 
English  Braille — all  grades. 

The  decisions  of  the  Referee  are  to  be 
binding  on  the  presses  printing  books,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  all  such  presses  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  set  up  by  this 
resolution.  The  decisions  of  the  Referee  are 
to  remain  binding  until  subjected  to  review 
and  modification  or  reversal  by  the  afore¬ 
said  committee. 

The  remuneration  of  the  Referee  shall  be 
fixed  and  paid  by  the  presses  printing  books 
together  with  all  expenses  incidental  to 
the  proper  performance  of  his  duties. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service 

That  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  organize  a  committee  of 
at  least  five  persons  to  represent  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  certain  necessary  conferences 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal  Ap¬ 
pointing  Officers  of  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  and  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  have  as  its  fixed  goal  the  securing  of  an 
Executive  order  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  similar  to  the  one  issued  on 
December  first,  1908,  regarding  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  deaf-mutes  to  Civil  Service  Ex¬ 
aminations. 

Talking  Books 

That  we,  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in 
convention  assembled,  urgently  request 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  devote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  funds  to  the 
publication  of  the  so-called  ‘ 1  Talking 
Books”  to  the  end  that  literature  in  this 
form  may  be  made  available  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  people  now  deprived  of  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  books. 

Hereditary  Syphilis 

That  this  Association  requests  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
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sociation  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
this  subject  under  advisement  and  to  ar¬ 
range  methods  by  which  co-operation  may 
be  secured  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  and  professional  societies  of 
the  syphilologists,  obstetricians,  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  public  health  organizations  and 
such  other  organizations  as  can  help,  in 
order  that  blood  examinations  may  be  made 
of  all  pregnant  women  so  that  methods  may 
be  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  all  those 
infected  with  syphilis,  thereby  preventing 
the  blindness  and  other  tragedies  which 
would  otherwise  inevitably  follow. 

Vocational  Guidance 

This  this  Association  believes  that  the 
subject  of  Vocational  Guidance  both  for 
blind  children  and  for  blinded  adults 
should  receive  careful  study,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  such  study,  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  (3)  members 
to  make  such  a  study,  and  to  report  the  re¬ 
sults  thereof  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Association,  with  such  recommendations 
for  action  as  it  may  think  advisable. 

Workshop  Code 

That  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  seven,  with  power  to  act,  who  shall  be 
representative  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
and  who  shall  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  code  of  fair  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  various  phases  of  work  among 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
broom  business  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments ;  and  that  action  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  order  to  effect  its 
ends  without  delay. 
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Housemother  or  Guide — S  i  g  h  t  e  d 
woman,  experienced  with  blind  persons, 
wishes  permanent  position  in  institution  or 
private  home  as  housemother  or  companion. 
Has  linen-room  and  dispensary  experience ; 
is  competent  guide,  willing  to  travel.  C.  A. 
B.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Field  Agent  or  Home  Teacher — Young 
woman,  college  graduate  with  social  work 
training  and  experience  in  social  agencies 
for  the  seeing  desires  position  as  home 
teacher  or  field  agent.  Has  useful  vision. 
Violet  Bushan,  1749  Preston  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Teacher: — Woman  with  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  teaching  experience  in  high  school 
subjects  will  offer  services  for  one  year  as 
teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind  for  daily 
transportation  and  maintenance,  in  order 
to  prove  her  efficiency  and  make  permanent 
contacts.  Has  partial  vision.  W.  M.  E., 
c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Manager  or  Instructor  —  Partially 
sighted  man,  formerly  manager  and  in¬ 
structor  in  a  broom  factory,  experienced 
in  mop-making  and  rug-weaving  and  also, 
in  the  purchase  of  institution  supplies, 
wishes  position  in  an  institution  or  a  fac¬ 
tory.  Has  sufficient  sight  to  drive  a  truck. 
R.  H.  Alcox,  Range  Broom  Factory,  Chis¬ 
holm,  Minnesota. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BLIND  BABIES? 

By  Harriet  Totman 

Help  for  parents  and  teachers  of  pre-school  blind  children! 

Reprinted  from  the  '  Outlook  for  the  Blind  Price  15  cents 


ANOTHER  OPINION  ON  DR.  CUTS- 
FORTH’S  BOOK 

One  of  our  readers  contributes  the  following 
thoughts  on  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society , 
by  T.  D.  Cutsforth : 

There  is  very  little  use  in  anyone’s  berating 
our  schools  for  the  blind,  their  leaders  and 
teachers,  for  they  can  accomplish  only  that 
which  has  been  determined  already  by  habits 
fixed  in  children’s  pre-school  years.  Dr.  Cuts¬ 
forth  is  right,  it  seems  to  me,  in  stating  that 
the  congenitally  blind  cannot  become  aware  of 
the  world  they  live  in  through  the  unreal 
terminology  of  the  sighted.  They  must  dis¬ 
cover  it  through  touching,  measuring,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling,  and  sensing  the  concrete. 
This  “experiencing”  begins  practically  at  birth. 
What  a  task  for  intelligent  parents !  What 
need  for  understanding  discipline  of  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  parents !  What  urgent  need  for 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  unintelligent 
parents  and  their  blind  baby !  Can  anything  be 
more  detrimental  to  the  development  of  a 
child’s  (be  he  blind  or  sighted)  acquisitiveness, 
his  desire  to  try  life  on  his  own,  than  the 
apprehensiveness  which  is  so  often  injected 
into  his  consciousness  by  fearful  parents?  Can 
anything  be  more  disastrous  than  the  parental 
determination  to  force  infantile  helplessness  on 
a  growing  child?  In  the  case  of  blind  babies 
this  would  become  all  the  more  disastrous,  for 
the  stimuli  from  a  beckoning  world  are  limited 
anyway,  and  the  endless  “Don’t,”  “Let  mother 
do  it,”  “You’ll  hurt  yourself,”  “You  can’t  do 
it,”  etc.,  result  in  a  lessening  of  activity  and 
outgoing  energy  that  is  bound  to  lead  to  a 
day-dreaming  idleness,  the  unhappy  effects  of 
which  are  known  only  too  well  to  the  sighted 
and  the  blind  alike. 

Rather  than  blame  the  schools,  let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  for  children  of  pre-school 
age,  so  that  when,  later  they  do  enter  an  insti¬ 
tution  they  will  be  able  to  assimilate  the  max¬ 
imum  good  that  the  curriculum  has  to  offer. 
Rather  than  blame  the  schools,  let  us  try  to 
get  hold  of  the  kind  of  mother  who,  when  her 
boy  is  nine  years  old,  still  takes  him  on  her 
lap  as  she  did  when  he  was  nine  months.  Let 
us  prevent  a  mother  attitude  which  holds  out 
a  steadying  hand  to  her  son  of  twenty-two 
every  time  he  rises  from  his  chair.  Let  us 
banish  the  mother  indulgence  that  takes  shoes 


and  stockings  from  her  three-year-old’s  hands 
and  says,  “It  takes  you  too  long.”  Let  us  in¬ 
ject  wholesomeness  into  a  parental  hesitancy 
to  accompany  the  child  on  its  voyage  of  sexual 
discovery.  While  no  one  wishes  to  discount 
the  tender  feeling  that  is  bound  up  in  parental 
errors  of  attitude,  and  while  dealing  with  them 
will  call  for  utmost  delicacy  and  patience,  yet, 
the  parents  themselves  will  prefer  good  re¬ 
sults  to  bad  ones,  once  their  reasoning  powers 
have  been  set  into  action.  And  so  far  as  the 
unintelligent  parent  is  concerned,  even  he  can 
be  appealed  to  through  his  childlike  pride  in 
the  performance  of  his  baby. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  extremes  for  the 
congenitally  blind — a  good  beginning  with  a 
possibility  of  good  maturity — that  is,  an  active, 
useful,  contented  life ;  and  a  bad  beginning 
with,  probably,  a  bad  maturity — that  is,  idle¬ 
ness,  apprehension,  day-dreaming,  depression. 
Between  the  good  beginning  and  the  good  ma¬ 
turity,  the  schools  for  the  blind  play  their 
best  part.  Between  the  bad  beginning  and  the 
poor  maturity  (if  a  stunted  pre-school  expe¬ 
rience  can  ever  lead  to  a  maturity),  the  schools 
do  what  little  they  can  to  ease  the  individual 
failure. 

Perhaps  I  am  far  from  shore  but,  running 
the  risk  of  censure,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  having  each  blind-born  baby 
and  each  baby  blinded  in  infancy,  as  well  as 
each  child  in  pre-school  years,  reported  by 
physicians  and  hospitals  to  the  State  Council, 
just  as  it  is  obligatory  for  physicians  to  report 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  data  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  qmssed  on  to  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  conducted  by  a  psychologist  and  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  with  properly  trained  workers  to  assist 
them.  The  contact  with  parents  could  be  made 
immediately  through  locally  authorized  work¬ 
ers  if  these  are  available — and  the  good  work 
of  parental  guidance  would  start.  This  pre¬ 
school  study  and  training  period  cannot  but 
prove  to  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  for  they  would  not  be  asked  or 
expected  to  develop  a  personality  except  on 
sound  foundations. 

I  am  interested,  also,  in  another  point  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Cutsforth — that  of  the  con¬ 
genitally  blind’s  mental  loneliness.  He  makes 
no  compromise  in  declaring  that  they  are  defi¬ 
nitely  barred  from  much  of  what  life  has  to 
( Continued  on  page  199) 
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Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — Drs.  Albert 
D.  Frost,  of  Columbus,  and  Ralph  C.  Wise,  of 
Mansfield,  have  recently  been  appointed  by 
Governor  White  of  Ohio  to  fill  vacancies  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  Board  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Both  physicians  are  prominent  ocu¬ 
lists  and  have  long  been  identified  Avith  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  state.  Dr.  Frost  is  Consult¬ 
ing  Ophthalmologist  for  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  has  rendered  a  signal  service 
to  the  Commission  in  previous  years  in  clinical 
work  in  and  around  Franklin  County.  Dr.  Wise 
has  been  identified  with  the  development  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  north  central  Ohio  and 
has  also  been  of  great  service  in  the  prevention 
work  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  W.  G.  Scar- 
berrv,  newly  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Commission  ex  officio.  The  other 
members  of  the  Ohio  Commission  are:  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Garver,  Ashland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Walter  Schmitt, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .  .  .  Several  novelties  recently 
brought  out  by  the  Department  of  Home  In¬ 
dustries  have  met  with  a  A^erv  kindly  response 
from  the  buying  public,  and  additional  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  added  to  the  staff  at  head¬ 
quarters  to  take  care  of  increased  activities. 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 

— On  June  10  Mr.  William  A.  Hadley,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  School,  receded  the  degree  of 
L.H.D.,  honoris  causa ,  at  Beloit  College.  .  .  . 
The  officers  of  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  might  be  interested  in  a  home  study 
course  in  Home  Economics  and  in  a  course  in 
Sociology,  as  they  are  seriously  considering 
these  courses  if  the  demand  is  large  enough  to 
justify  the  expense. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — More 
than  150  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
entertained  at  Camp  Landis,  the  summer  camp 


for  the  blind  near  Centreville,  DelaAvare.  For 
some  this  is  their  first  season,  while  for  the 
majority,  their  fourth  season  at  Camp  Landis. 
Each  group  found  the  two  weeks  all  too  short 
and  declared  this  season  to  be  the  happiest  of 
all.  Miss  Louise  Meneely,  a  student  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  was  employed  as  reader  and  entertainer 
and  got  up  many  delightful  pastimes  for  the 
guests.  The  Two  O’clock  Club,  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Irenee  du  Pont,  Chairman  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Lions 
Clubs  have  also  enlivened  the  blind  guests  with 
their  frequent  entertainments.  As  the  camp  has 
grown,  the  Commission  is  considering  another 
location,  perhaps  the  seashore,  Avhere  it  will  be 
possible  to  accommodate  the  guests  for  more 
than  the  usual  two  Aveeks. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind — Governor  Comstock  of  Michigan  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
be  used  for  erecting  additional  buildings  for  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  felt  that  these  buildings  are  sorely 
needed,  and  tentative  plans  include  a  new  fire¬ 
proof  factory,  a  training  building  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  blind  men  and  women,  and  an 
experimental  shop.  It  is  also  hoped  that  there 
will  be  an  adequate  building  to  house  the 
library. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind — 
The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Association  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Shaw¬ 
nee,  Oklahoma,  October  10  and  11,  1933. 

Perkins  Institution — Two  new  members  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Perkins  Institution:  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  appointed  by  Governor  Ely  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Miss  Rosanna  Thorndike, 
appointed  by  the  Board.  Mrs.  Gage  has  been 
interested  in  Avork  for  the  blind  in  Worcester 
for  many  years  through  her  connection  Avith 
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the  Worcester  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
with  the  Memorial  Homes.  She  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
of  the  National  Braille  Press.  Miss  Thorndike 
represents  the  third  generation  of  her  family 
actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  has  been  interested  in  the  Nursery  for  the 
Blind  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  in  work 
for  the  war-blind.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  .  .  .  This  last 
June  brought  the  retirement  of  six  valued  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  School  in  one  capacity  or  another  for  a 
great  many  years.  They  are :  Miss  Helen  M. 
Abbott,  teacher  of  music  theory  and  history, 
and  music  librarian  for  thirty-five  years;  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  Gleason,  home  visitor  and  housemother 
alternately  for  the  better  part  of  forty  years; 
Miss  Cornelia  M.  Loring,  housemother  in  the 
Girls’  Kindergarten  for  forty  years ;  Miss 
Lenna  Swinerton,  teacher  of  corrective  gym¬ 
nastics  for  forty  years;  Miss  Minnie  C.  Tucker, 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Lower  School  for  thirty  - 
three  years;  and  Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose,  house¬ 
mother  in  the  Boys’  Kindergarten  for  fifty 
years.  ...  In  the  spring  of  1933  special  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  of  the  School  from  the  point 
of  view  of  posture  correction.  Dr.  Frank  R. 
Ober,  the  orthopedic  consultant  for  Perkins, 
made  recommendations  for  special  treatment  of 
all  those  pupils  who  need  posture  training. 

Braille  Club  of  Pasadena — It  was  reported 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club,  held  last 
June,  that  fifteen  new  members  had  been  added. 
At  the  meeting  a  reelection  of  the  officers  for 
the  past  year  was  unanimously  voted.  .  .  .  An 
entertainment  or  play  is  being  planned  to  be 
given  in  the  fall,  with  the  objective  of  demon¬ 
strating  what  some  of  the  members  can  do  in 
spite  of  their  handicap. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — Sixteen 
pupils  were  graduated  from  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  held  last  spring.  This  is  the  largest  gradu¬ 
ating  class  in  the  history  of  the  School.  Much 
to  the  surprise  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students 


and  members  of  the  alumni  present,  Mr.  I.  S. 
Wampler,  Superintendent  of  the  School,  an¬ 
nounced  the  award,  made  by  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  of  fifty  dollars  each  to  the  boy  and  the 
girl  who  had  accomplished  most  during  the  past 
year,  and  ten  dollars  each  to  the  boy  and  the 
girl  who  had  done  the  most  to  uplift  the  morale 
of  the  institution.  Due  to  close  competition,  the 
fifty-dollar  award  for  the  girls  was  divided, 
each  of  two  pupils  eligible  receiving  twenty-five 
dollars.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Holmes,  who  is  a 
former  Tennesseean,  once  attended  the  Tennes¬ 
see  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  prizes  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  memorial  to  this  brother.  It  is 
expected  that  the  award  will  be  made  perma¬ 
nent  and  the  prizes  be  known  as  the  Holmes 
Scholarships.  Certificates  of  proficiency  were 
awarded  for  manual  training,  piano,  piano-tun¬ 
ing,  and  typewriting. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
( Northampton  County  Branch) — The  new  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Northhampton  County  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  is  Room  311,  Odd 
Fellows  Building,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  Washington  Association  for  the 
Blind — Mr.  Lyle  G.  Von  Erichsen,  of  Spokane, 
was  elected  President  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  June,  replacing  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Thornton.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith  will  continue  in 
the  capacity  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  as  will  Miss  Pearl  Loomis  in  that  of 
home  teacher. 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New  Orleans — 
Dr.  J.  W.  Koelle  is  now  President  of  the  Light¬ 
house,  replacing  Mr.  B.  W.  Cason. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — That  branch 
of  the  Bureau  which  handles  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  handicapped  is  now  known  as  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  instead 
of  the  Headquarters  for  the  Blind. 

Florida  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
■ — This  association  is  now  called  the  Florida  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — Miami 
Lighthouse.  Judge  D.  J.  Heffernan  is  the  new 
President,  replacing  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Grady. 
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Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Mrs.  Lucy  F.  Hall,  of  Denver,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Brooks,  blind  attorney  of  Ord- 
way,  Colorado,  whose  term  was  due  to  expire 
in  June,  1934.  Another  new  member  of  the 
Commission  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Carson,  of  Denver, 
who  was  appointed  in  June  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Emil  W. 
Pfeiffer’s  term.  Mr.  Carson’s  term  is  for  the 
period  ending  June  2,  1938. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — On  July 
1,  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  were  moved  from 
1722  Olive  Street  to  3858  Westminster  Place, 
St.  Louis.  The  new  quarters  occupy  the  entire 
ground  floor  of  an  old  building  with  light,  airy, 
spacious  rooms  and,  in  addition  to  housing  more 
adequately  these  state  offices  at  a  saving  in  the 
monthly  rental,  are  more  accessible  to  the  blind 
people.  The  industrial  departments  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  have  also  changed  their  location  and 
are  now  housed  in  a  new,  modern  factory  build¬ 
ing  at  2832-34  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 
.  .  .  The  Home  Industries  Department  has  a 
frontage  of  fifty  feet  on  one  of  the  busiest 
downtown  thoroughfares,  with  window  space 
for  an  attractive  display  of  blind-made  articles. 
The  new  site  provides  for  a  workroom  for  the 
blind  women  (the  first  in  the  state),  and  the 
appearance  of  blind  women  at  work  is  expected 
to  serve  as  a  medium  to  advertise  their  dexter¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  The  St.  Louis  broomshop  is  also 
housed  in  this  building,  with  floor  space  of  5900 
square  feet,  covering  two  floors.  Recreation 
rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  white  and 
colored  men,  where  they  will  have  comfortable 
and  attractive  places  to  gather  during  the  lunch 
hour.  Radios  and  Victrolas  have  been  installed, 
and  arrangements  are  being  completed  to  serve 
coffee  and  have  the  daily  newspapers  read  to 
those  who  are  interested. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind  for  Service 
— Miss  Lovelia  Hilty,  of  Topeka,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Topeka  Association  of 
the  Blind  for  Service,  succeeding  Mr.  J.  W. 
Grant. 


West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind — In  August  Dr.  A.  E.  Krause  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Parley  DeBerry  as  Superintendent 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind.  .  .  .  The  Schools’  depart¬ 
ment  of  piano-tuning  has  been  discontinued 
because  it  was  felt  that  this  trade  is  so  decreas¬ 
ing  in  opportunities  for  the  blind  as  to  not  war¬ 
rant  the  course.  The  course  in  piano-tuning 
will  probably  be  replaced  by  one  more  in  line 
with  present  and  future  demand  for  service. 
.  .  .  Certain  changes  are  contemplated  in  class 
schedules  which  will  afford  younger  pupils 
shorter  school  periods  and  more  supervised 
play.  Also,  something  of  the  honor  system  will 
be  introduced  for  the  older  pupils — that  is,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  churches  of  their 
choice  in  town  and  to  have  other  privileges  and 
responsibilities  according  to  their  merits.  .  .  . 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  vocational  work, 
and  Mr.  McAllister  has  been  appointed  Voca¬ 
tional  Principal  of  the  two  Schools  to  outline 
recommendations  for  wider  training  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  arts  of  the  handicapped. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute’s  Alumni 
Association  held  in  June,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Alumni  Fund,  Inc.,  had  been  organized  to 
assist  worthy  graduates  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing  and  to  help  those  who  might  be  in  distress. 
This  organization  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  character  that  has  been  established  by  the 
alumni  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  .  .  .  The  In¬ 
stitute’s  usual  summer  session  was  held  July  10 
to  August  18,  thirty  pupils  being  enrolled.  Be¬ 
sides  mornings  of  earnest  school  work,  there 
were  provided  much  recreation  and  interesting 
and  educational  relaxation  for  each  of  the 
afternoons  and  many  of  the  evenings,  including 
swimming,  picnics,  excursions,  and  concerts.  The 
excursions  included  trips  to  airports,  to  an 
agricultural  experimental  station,  to  radio 
broadcasting  stations,  and  a  boat  ride  up  the 
Hudson. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
The  sales  of  the  “Home  Workers”  Basket  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Ontario  Division  amounted  to 
more  than  $46,400,  a  decrease  of  approximately 
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$5,000  over  the  sales  of  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 
The  Basketry  Department  of  the  Western 
Division  can  now  scarcely  be  recognized  as 
such.  This  is  due  to  the  introduction,  by  Mr. 
Williamson,  of  the  manufacturing  of  metal 
dust-pans  and  patented  fire  kindlers,  and  the 
assembling  of  divisions  for  egg  cartons.  These 
added  industries  will  not  only  take  care  of  the 
slack  period  in  this  department  but  will  also 
provide  additional  employment  for  blind 
people.  .  .  .  Concession  stands  are  being 
opened  in  two  high  schools  this  month,  making, 
in  all,  three  of  these  stands  operated  by  blind 
persons  in  the  high  schools  of  Winnipeg. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Due  to  there 
being  so  few  blind  children  in  Toledo,  the  state 
has  decided  to  discontinue  the  Braille  Classes  at 
the  Franklin  School.  There  are  three  blind  chil¬ 
dren  who  will  now  attend  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  Columbus. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  annual 
award  of  the  Robert  Johnston  Prizes  was  made 
in  cash  awards  amounting  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  Two  contests  were  offered;  one  was 
open  to  blind  men  and  women  of  St.  Louis  who 
had  shown  the  greatest  degree  of  self-help 
efficiency;  the  other,  in  two  parts,  was  for  the 
best  poster  on  prevention  of  blindness,  the  first, 
open  to  advanced  art  pupils  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County,  and  the  second,  to  all  high 
school  pupils  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  , Louis 
County.  On  the  same  evening  the  prizes  were 
awarded,  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  President  of 
the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  donor 
of  the  Robert  Johnston  Prizes,  was  presented 
with  a  loving  cup  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Society.  The  cup  was  presented  by  Dr.  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — In  June  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  annually  for  the  most  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  conservation  of  vision,  was  presented  to 
Dr.  William  H.  Luedde,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  ophthalmology  in  the  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Medicine.  The  Medal  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  prized  marks  of  recognition  in 


the  entire  public  health  field.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing 
Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness. 

i 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School — Last  May  the 
Oregon  Blind  Trades  School  (formerly  the 
Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind) 
held  a  three-day  working  exhibit  of  articles 
made  by  the  members  of  the  School,  in  the 
Meier  &  Frank  auditorium.  There  were  some 
interesting  daily  programs  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  and  discussions  by  Miss  Anna  Lee 
Snyder,  blind  psychic.  The  activities  of  the 
workshops  were  simply  transferred  to  the  audi¬ 
torium,  the  blind  tradesmen  carrying  on,  as 
usual,  their  work  of  making  brooms,  caning 
chairs,  weaving  rugs  or  baskets,  tuning  pianos, 
and  making  mops  or  brushes.  Members  of  the 
Blind  School  Salesmen’s  Club  were  able  to  meet 
customers,  thereby  giving  the  people  of  Port¬ 
land  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  authorized  sellers  of  the  School’s  products. 

Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind — Mr. 
Phillip  E.  Layton,  of  Montreal,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  the 
Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation, 
held  in  Regina  last  June.  Other  officers  are: 
Lord  Atholston,  Honorary  President;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Conley,  of  Regina,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  Smith,  of  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  T.  R.  Fenton,  Montreal,  Federal 
Secretary. 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
for  Sight-conservation — The  activities  of  the 
Association’s  summer  school  were  attended  by 
ninety-eight  boys  and  girls.  The  children  were 
divided  into  four  groups;  the  boys  and  the  girls 
each  being  divided  into  two  groups,  those  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  those  twelve  and  over. 
Each  child  attended  once  a  week,  a  few  who 
needed  work  with  both  the  younger  and  older 
groups  attending  more  often.  The  curriculum 
consisted  of  lessons  in  literary  work,  vocal  cul¬ 
ture,  piano,  health  education,  dancing,  swim¬ 
ming,  nature  study,  field  work,  handicrafts,  and 
hikes.  The  boys  were  taught  swimming  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  girls,  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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Several  children  received  their  swimmer’s  pins 
and  all  but  ten  received  beginner’s  pins.  A  well- 
balanced  luncheon  was  served  each  day  in  the 
Association’s  gardens.  At  the  close  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  there  was  marked  improvement  shown  in 
overcoming  mannerisms  and  in  self-reliance. 

Braille  Institute  of  America — Braille  books 
and  magazines  of  every  description  are  now 
available  to  the  blind  through  the  new  circulat¬ 
ing  library  recently  established  by  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  located  at  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Applications  are  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  Institute,  through  the  mail,  or  by 
telephone.  No  fee  is  charged.  Braille  readers 
residing  anywhere  in  the  nation  are  eligible  for 
enrollment,  but  for  economy’s  sake  blind  read¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  borrow  books  from  the 
libraries  nearest  to  them  when  such  libraries 
can  supply  the  literature  desired  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time.  .  .  .  March  of  Events 
and  The  Braille  Mirror,  both  published  by  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  are  on  display  at 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Time,  Incorporated, 
publishers  of  the  magazines,  Time  and  Fortune. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— Miss  Fannie  Losee,  totally  blind,  of  Norwich, 
will  celebrate  in  November  her  eightieth  year 
as  a  reader  of  raised  type.  She  has  mastered  all 
embossed  types,  and  is  an  expert  finger-reader. 
In  spite  of  being  partially  deaf  and  confined  to 
a  wheelchair,  she  dispenses  kindly  and  homely 
philosophy  to  her  visitors. 

IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 
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offer,  because  they  have  no  way  of  experienc¬ 
ing  it.  The  good  professor  waxes  a  bit  scath¬ 
ing  in  his  criticism  of  Helen  Keller’s  expression 
of  appreciation  of  beauty.  He  believes  that  a 
certain  mental  loneliness  is  reserved  for  the 
blind  and  for  them  alone.  He  scorns  the  misuse 
of  verbalism. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  there  being  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  what  Dr.  Cutsforth  has  to  say, 
if  we  were  reasonable  and  reasoning  beings  in 
the  concrete  only.  But  do  we  have  to  bring 
proof  positive  to  every  situation,  to  every  emo¬ 
tion,  to  every  attempt  at  expression?  Are  we 
not  seeing  enough  these  days  of  the  paralyzing 


effect  of  too  uncompromising  analysis?  How 
many  Humpty-Dumpty’s  have  fallen  from  their 
little  walls,  never  to  be  put  together  again ! 
Must  we  ever  keep  our  noses  to  the  grindstone 
of  fact  and  our  feet  chained  to  the  rock  of 
concrete  reality,  and  may  we  never  permit  our 
spirits  to  soar  where  they  will? 

In  my  contact  with  blind  people,  and  along 
the  whole  range  of  their  intelligence,  I  see  a 
quality  that  I  would  call  “sweetness  of  spirit.” 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  share  unstintingly  the  emotional  ex¬ 
periences  of  others,  borrowing,  as  it  were,  their 
reactions  to  a  given  situation.  Fundamentally, 
I  suppose,  it  is  prompted  by  an  enterprising 
faith.  I  cannot  prove  anything;  I  only  venture 
to  say  that  even  though  the  congenitally  blind 
are  limited  in  their  capacity  to  grasp  the 
totality  of  objects  and  scenes,  yet  there  must 
be  in  them  a  method  for  experiencing  the  un¬ 
seen  that  we  may  do  well  to  evaluate  rightly. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  may  be 
countless  ways  open  to  the  blind  that  are  as 
yet  closed  to  the  sighted,  ways  that  make 
possible  for  them  a  fulness  of  experience  of 
which  we  know  only  too  little. 

As  to  verbalism — why  worry  about  a  boy’s 
using  the  name  of  a  certain  color  to  indicate 
his  preference  in  ties?  “Green”  probably  means 
approval  from  his  family,  while  “red”  may 
.  register  defiance  or  disapproval.  Why  should 
we  be  upset  over  the  fact  that  color  can  have 
no  meaning  to  the  congenitally  blind?  Or  why 
should  we  worry  about  another  lad  who  wants 
to  go  to  the  seashore  to  see  what  it  is  like? 
The  important  things  are  that  he  will  hear 
the  sound  of  the  sea  and  will  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  and  the  coolness  of  the  breezes  on 
his  face;  he  will  smell  and  inhale  deeply  the 
salty  freshness  of  the  air;  he  will  let  the  waves 
play  over  his  bodjq  and  his  hands  and  feet  will 
touch  the  sand.  All  these  are  much  more  mean¬ 
ingful  to  him  (if  he  is  receptive)  than  to  the 
sighted  who  tramp  along  in  their  heedless,  un¬ 
seeing,  taking-everything-for-granted  fashion. 
Our  blind  boy  will  be  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  many  people,  many  buildings,  new  sounds, 
new  sensations — and  the  result  will  be  his  ela¬ 
tion.  Add  to  his  immediate  experience  the 
vicarious  one,  absorbed  through  the  joyous  de¬ 
scriptions  and  exclamations  of  those  with  him, 
made  weighty  by  their  content  of  pleasure  to 
be  shared  (if  not  by  totally  comprehensible 
mental  images) — and  our  boy’s  cup  of  joy  in¬ 
deed  runneth  over.  And  why  not?  Out  of  our 
bounty,  can  we  not  be  as  genuinely  pleased  as 
he,  rather  than  questioning  the  value  of  his 
expressed  happiness? 

Anne  Vlachos,  Superintendent, 

Northampton  County  Branch, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


A  Study  of  the  Deaf  in  England  and 
Wales  1930-1932 ,  a  report  by  Dr.  A.  Eicli- 
holz  to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has 
a  section  dealing  with  the  deaf-blind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  report,  statistics  put  the 
number  of  blind-deaf  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  at  2,803,  of  whom  2,404  are 
considered  unemployable. 

The  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind  by  Philip 
F.  Skottowe,  is  a  new  English  publication 
from  Butterworth  &  Company,  London. 
According  to  a  foreword  by  Captain  Ian 
Fraser,  this  book  “describes  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  blind  in  a  readable  and  useful 
manner,  and  should  be  of  interest  and  use 
to  a  very  large  number  of  educated  blind 
persons  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  con-  • 
cerned  with  their  well-being.” 

The  New  Schools  of  New  Russia  by  Lucy 
L.  W.  Wilson,  published  in  1928  by  the 
Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  contains  a 
chapter  on  the  education  of  defectives  and 
of  the  gifted  in  Soviet  Russia.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  described  an  experimental  school  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  deaf-blind,  which, 
according  to  the  author,  is  far  ahead  of 
anything  she  has  seen  in  any  other  country. 

‘  ‘  Hereditary  Ophthalmologic  Defects  ’  ’ 
by  Drs.  R.  H.  Needham  and  A.  E.  Jackson 
is  found  in  the  March,  1933,  issue  of  the 
Texas  State  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  discussion  of  various  eye  diseases 
which  are  said  to  be  transmissible  by  in¬ 
heritance. 

Dr.  Harvey  D.  Lamb,  of  St.  Louis,  in  an 
article  “Foci  of  Attack  in  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Missouri”  in  the  Journal 


of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association 
for  November,  1932,  gives  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  important  factors  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  between  45  and  50  per  cent  of 
all  blindness  in  this  country  is  preventable. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  England,  has  just  issued  a  Report 
on  Hereditary  Blindness.  The  Chairman 
points  out  that  this  report  deals  only  with 
the  medical  aspect  of  hereditary  blindness, 
and  not  with  the  social  aspect.  There  are 
three  appendices:  (1)  Particulars  Required 
for  Drawing  up  a  Pedigree;  (2)  Examina¬ 
tion  Blank  for  Admission  to  Register  of 
Blind  Persons ;  (3)  Bibliography  on  Hered¬ 
itary  Blindness. 

The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  for 
April,  1933,  contains  an  article  “The  Tac¬ 
tual  Recognition  of  Embossed  Pictures  by 
Blind  Children”  by  Ralph  V.  Merry  and 
Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  which  is  a  report  of 
experiments  carried  out  by  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  authors  conclude  that  it  may 
be  of  value  to  make  use  of  embossed  de¬ 
signs  of  a  bi-dimensional  type  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  embossed  pictures  of  tri-dimen- 
sional  objects,  wherein  perspective  is  in¬ 
volved,  possess  any  real  meaning  for  chil¬ 
dren  without  sight  even  after  systematic 
instruction. 

“The  Blindness  of  Milton”  by  Dr.  W.  jj 
H.  Wilmer,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute 
of  the  History  of  Medicine ,  (Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University)  is  a  discussion  of  the 
probable  cause  of  Milton’s  blindness.  Dr. 
Wilmer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this 
cause  was  chronic  simple  glaucoma. 

Helga  Lende 
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A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  EDUCATORS 

The  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Children,  by  Ralph  Vickers  Merry , 
M.A.,  D.E.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1933.  243  pp.,  $2.50. 

Have  the  blind  at  last  come  into  their 
own  in  the  field  of  literature  ?  By  literature 
I  mean  not  fiction  but  fact.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  romanced  blindness 
since  the  War,  a  large  amount  of  biog- 
raphied  blindness  of  more  or  less  interest, 
and,  what  is  of  greater  value,  a  fairly  large 
delivery  of  monographed  science  and  his¬ 
tory  concerned  with  the  group  which  the 
storm  of  war  cast  up  high  on  the  shore  of 
public  attention.  We  have  had  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Villey ’s  World  of  the  Blind,  we  have 
read  Ritchie’s  Concerning  the  Blind,  we 
have  read  with  tranquil  interest  French’s 
From  Horner  to  Helen  Keller,  we  have  been 
startled  by  Cutsf orth’s  explosive  The 
Blind  in  School  and  Society,  and,  now,  we 
have  the  ordered  statement  of  educational 
results,  issued  by  Ralph  V.  Merry,  M.A., 
D.E.  of  Harvard  University,  under  the 
title  The  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children.  A  considerable  grist,  is  it 
not?  All  of  it  interesting,  most  of  it  valua¬ 
ble,  some  of  it  decidedly  provocative.  As 
a  work  of  reference,  however,  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  history  of  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped  in  America  without 
special  reference  to  pet  hobbies  or  theories 
favored  by  the  author  himself,  and  wholly 
lacking  in  violent  objurgation  or  disillu¬ 
sioned  cynicism,  Dr.  Merry’s  contribution 
must  take  high  rank. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  favorable  bias  because  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Merry  as 


also  because  he  is  a  son  of  my  own  Alma 
Mater.  He  was  born,  I  understand,  in  Ma¬ 
gog,  Quebec,  matriculated  from  Stanstead 
College,  graduated  from  McGill  University, 
where  he  also  took  his  Master’s  degree,  re¬ 
ceived  his  professional  teacher’s  diploma 
from  the  McGill  Normal  School,  and  then 
went  to  Harvard,  where  he  secured  his  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  (The  book 
under  discussion  is  the  thesis  submitted  in 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for 
this  degree.)  Dr.  Merry’s  career  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  academic  success,  and 
we  blind  students  should,  and  do,  feel 
proud  of  him. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to 
know  that  Dr.  Merry  is  one  of  but  two 
blind  Canadians  (I  myself  happen  to  be 
the  other)  who  have  secured  teacher’s  di¬ 
plomas  from  Canadian  colleges  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely  that  we  are  a  species  of 
phoenix  with  the  difference  that  we  shall 
not  rise  renewed  and  refreshed  from  our 
own  ashes. 

In  The  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  there  is  little  which  may 
be  called  remarkable  in  the  way  of  new 
thought  or  of  fresh  suggestion.  The  work 
has  its  greatest  value  in  that  it  resumes 
and  places  in  clear  logical  order  the  results 
of  a  century  of  experiment  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  I  was  glad,  however,  to  note  that  the 
author’s  point  de  depart  is  stated  in  the 
two  following  sentences : 

“The  objective  in  the  education  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  should  not  be 
to  emphasize  their  differences  from  the  see¬ 
ing  but  rather  to  provide  the  means  for 
their  normal  social  development  so  that 
eventually  they  will  be  absorbed  into  or- 
dinary  society.” 

“The  old  conception  of  education  as  a 
period  of  discipline,  training,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  living  must  be  replaced  by 
the  newer  concept  that  education  is  life, 
and  therefore,  that  it  must  consist  of  real 
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experience  and  result  in  maximum  indi¬ 
vidual  social  development.” 

I  long  ago  personally  realized  that,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  great  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  blind  is  their  socialization. 
Any  scheme  which  fails  to  be  definitely  di¬ 
rected  to  this  objective  must  fail  because 

it  is  unscientific,  unsocial,  and  unjust.  Dr. 

0 

Merry  has,  I  think,  done  as  much,  at  any 
rate,  by  his  moderation  in  statement  and 
logic  in  arrangement,  to  make  this  truth 
apparent  as  has  Dr.  Cutsforth  by  his  more 
colorful,  and  certainly  more  violent,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  same  text.  But  perhaps 
both  these  writers  have  not  sufficiently  in- 

f 

sisted  upon  the  obverse  of  the  medal.  1 
mean  that  no  socializing  activity  can  be 
productive  of  full  and  satisfactory  results 
unless  and  until  the  sighted  world  in  which 
we  blind  must  live  and  work  realizes  its 
own  responsibility  in  helping  on  the  proc¬ 
ess.  We  cannot  be  socialized  without  the 
•consent  and  assistance  of  society.  I  wish 
someone  would  complete  the  study  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  from  society’s  point  of  view, 
or  rather  with  a  special  view  of  impressing 
upon  society  its  duty.  In  many  works  this 
duty  is  indicated,  of  course,  but  negatively 
and  by  inference.  What  we  need  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  recto  to  the  medal.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  society  be  told  about,  the  blind  as 
though  it  were  being  led  about  on  a  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  curiosity.  It  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  our  social  problem.  Dr.  Merry’s 
present  book,  to  him  who  reads  sympa¬ 
thetically,  shows  this  all  down  the  line,  but 
I  could  wish  that  a  special  section  had  been 
added  directly  concerned  with  society  and 
the  blind,  not  the  blind  and  society — the 
difference  may  be  subtle,  but  it  is  there 
none  the  less.  Dr.  Ralph  Y.  Merry  in  The 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren  deserves  the  commendation  of  us  all. 

S.  C.  Swift 


Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,  A  Personal 

Record  Written  by  Herself.  Edited  by 

James  Kerr  Love,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Methuen 

&  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  1933.  212  pp.,  5s. 

In  his  Introduction,  Dr.  Kerr  Love, 
noted  otologist  of  Scotland,  the  editor  of 
this  little  book,  has  reported  his  own  ad¬ 
vancing  regard  for  Helen  Keller  through  a 
stage  of  admiration  for  her  great  accom¬ 
plishments  and  the  achievement  of 
“Teacher”  to  one  of  “sheer  joy  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and 
happy  personality.”  Whether  one  reads 
Helen  Keller  in  Scotland  as  a  curiosity 
seeker,  inspired  by  wonder  concerning  a 
notable  woman,  or  with  the  interest  of  a 
friend  such  as  is  its  editor,  he  will  have  re¬ 
warding  satisfaction. 

The  forty-five  pages  of  Part.  I,  entitled 
“My  Pilgrimage,”  give  an  account  of  ad¬ 
ventures  in  Scotland  and  England  in  the 
summer  of  1932,  when  Miss  Keller  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Glasgow 
University.  It  is  a  naive,  yet  modest,  re¬ 
cital  of  meetings  with  notables  in  various 
degree,  the  king  and  the  queen,  lords  and 
ladies,  men  and  women  of  the  professions, 
Lady  Astor  and  Bernard  Shaw.  A  record, 
too,  it  is  of  kindly  treatment  accorded  Dr. 
Keller,  Mrs.  Macy,  and  Miss  Thomson 
graciously  acknowledged.  And  the  author 
reveals  herself  as  the  true  lover  of  Nature, 
the  poet  to  interpret  her  moods,  a  sight¬ 
seeing  blind  woman  who,  though  deaf,  yet 
hears  the  music  of  all  created  glories ;  one 
who  transmutes  both  the  grand  and  the 
commonplace  into  an  unforgettable  wealth 
of  memories. 

But  aside  from  all  the  expression  of  joy 
in  the  experience  of  travel,  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  acquaintanceship  with  people  of 
worth,  Miss  Keller  never  loses  the  sense  of 
her  mission — to  make  more  tolerable  the 
career  of  the  one  who  is  deaf,  to  expand  the 
opportunities  of  those  who  do  not  see.  In 
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her  addresses  as  well  as  in  her  letters  she 
over  and  over  emphasizes  her  sense  of  ob¬ 
ligation  to  educate  a  doubting  or  indifferent 
world. 

The  collection  of  letters  written  to  Dr. 
Love,  to  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  to  Dr. 
John  Finley,  and  to  her  Scottish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  is  also  revealing.  That  she  is 
a  witch  with  words  this  bit  is  evidence : 

Our  impressions  of  Ireland  were  too 
brief  and  mingled  to  express  adequately, 
but  I  felt  as  if  I  was  putting  my  arms 
about  the  neck  of  that  dear,  sad,  smiling, 
baffling  land,  and  grieving  with  her  and 
blessing  her  as  the  mother  of  the  one  who 
gave  birth  to  my  soul. 

But  with  the  verbal  wizardry,  what  fructi¬ 
fication  of  ideas!  While  there  are  only 
thirty-four  of  these  letters  they  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  their 
writer,  for  they  are  in  that  vein  of  free 
and  friendly  converse  by  which  we  come 
to  know  the  characteristics  that  make  up 
personality. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  the 
British  to  know  Helen  Keller  as  a  person 
rather  than  as  a  personage,  and  I  take  it 
that  is  its  purpose,  that  end  will  surely  be 
secured  through  a  wide  reading  in  Great 
Britain.  Here,  in  America,  where  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler  is  known  so  well,  this  gem  of  personal 
revelation  will  be  set  in  the  memory  and 
given  place  in  the  library  of  many  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  its  gifted  and  gentle  author. 

Edward  M.  Van  Oleve 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


“Most  affecting 
book  of  the  day’  ’ 

says 

HARRY  HANSEN  .  . 

and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Julia 
Collier  Harris  join  in  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  brilliantly 
moving  story  of  the  “Teacher” 
behind  one  of  the  world’s  great 
heroines.  “Of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,”  says  the  N.  Y.  Times ,  “we 
have  here  precisely  the  biog¬ 
raphy  that  was  needed” — a  story 
told  for  the  first  time,  almost  as 
incredible  as  Helen  Keller’s 
own.  Filled  with  revealing  inci¬ 
dents — written  with  simplicity 
and  charm — here  is  a  book  for 
every  reader  of  those  great  vol¬ 
umes,  MIDSTREAM  and  THE 
STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

Anne.  Sullivan 
Macy 

The  Story  Behind 

HELEN  KELLER 

by  NELL  A  BRADDY 

Just  Published 
$3.00  Illustrated 
At  all  bookstores 

Doubleday,  Doran 
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Frances  Blend  is  Supervisor  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools. 

Eber  L.  Palmer  is  Assistant  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Ben  Purse,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England,  is  himself  blind  and  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
matters  concerning  the  blind,  particularly 
on  questions  of  earnings  and  pensions. 

J.  E.  Sutcliffe  has  written  a  booklet, 
Gardening  for  the  Blind ,  published  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England,  and  distributed  by  the  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners  to  welfare  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  an  official  of 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
and  is  himself  without  sight. 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
is  a  penetrating  and  sympathetic  critic  of 
literature  concerning  those  without  sight. 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 

Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
in  Journalism  and  Allied  Fields 

By 

Gordon  Lathrop 

A  report  of  the  experiences 
of  twenty-three  paid  writers 
who  are  sightless,  and  a 
study  of  the  factors  of 
success  in  this  field 


Price  50  cents 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

125  East  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  who  is  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  is  also  known  to 
our  readers  as  a  literary  critic  of  taste. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE 

BLIND 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind  was  held  on  November  20  in 
the  Foundation  offices  to  consider  further 
steps  to  be  taken  in  promoting  more  re¬ 
liable  statistics  of  blindness. 

The  Committee  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Foundation  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  its 
membership  includes  statisticians,  workers 
for  the  blind,  an  ophthalmologist,  and  a 
public  health  physician.  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hur- 
lin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is 
Chairman. 

The  Physician’s  Report  on  Eye  Exam¬ 
inations,  drawn  up  and  recommended  by 
the  Committee,  is  already  in  use  in  several 
state  commissions  and  a  number  of  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  Committee’s  standard 
Classification  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness 
has  been  approved  by  leading  ophthamol- 
ogists  throughout  the  country,  and  a  stand¬ 
ard  Classification  by  Amount  of  Visual 
Perception  has  been  drawn  up.  A  standard 
list  of  items  for  registration  of  the  blind 
has  also  been  prepared  by  the  Committee. 


All  of  these  forms  have  been  made  as 
simple  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  them 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  practicable  for 
the  agency  with  a  small  staff  and  limited 
budget.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be 
generally  adopted  as  a  step  toward  more 
comprehensive  and  uniform  statistics  of 
the  blind. 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  representative  of  the  Foundation 
visited  five  of  the  southern  schools  for  the 
blind — those  in  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — in 
October  for  the  purpose  of  making,  in 
co-operation  with  the  school  ophthalmol¬ 
ogists,  intensive  studies  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  among  their  pupils.  The  studies, 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  emphasize  the  fun¬ 
damental  (etiological)  cause  of  blindness. 
The  findings,  which  promise  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  will  be  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Outlook. 

In  the  meantime,  the  thanks  of  the 
Foundation  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  are  due  to  the 
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superintendents,  ophthalmologists,  and 
staff  members  of  the  schools  whose  gener¬ 
ous  co-operation  made  these  studies  pos¬ 
sible. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  similar  studies 
in  other  schools  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  and  inquiries  from  those  in¬ 
terested  in  such  a  project  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  OF 

STUDY 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  the  booklet  entitled  “  General 
Science — A  One- Year  Course  of  Study 
Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  ’  ’ 
This  course  was  prepared  by  the  General 
Science  Committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  Members  of*  the  Committee  are  as 
follows :  Chester  A.  Gibson,  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  M.  Genevieve 
Coville,  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind ; 
Dale  W.  Hamilton,  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind ;  and  J.  H.  Botts,  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Advisory  members  are :  Dr. 
Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Kathryn  E.  Max- 
field,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  School  for  the  Blind;  and  Eber  L. 
Palmer,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Copies  of  the  course  have  been  sent 


to  all  schools  and  day  school  classes.  Extra 
ink-print  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Foundation  at  fifty  cents  each.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  is  contemplating  the 
publication  of  this  course  in  braille. 

LIBRARY  SURVEY 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  undertaken  a  new  survey  of  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

A  similar  survey,  made  in  1929,  brought 
to  light  much  valuable  information  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the  libraries  for 
the  blind  at  that  time,  their  needs,  the 
location  of  their  readers,  and  the  readers’ 
wants.  This  information  proved  helpful  to 
those  who  drafted  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill 
and  also  to  those  who  were  charged  with 
organizing  the  new  library  facilities  which 
its  passage  made  possible. 

The  present  survey  is  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  library  service  and  reading  habits 
since  that  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
facts  disclosed  will  prove  equally  valu-  i 
able  in  improving  service  for  blind  readers. 

All  of  the  twenty-two  libraries  which 
serve  as  depositaries  for  the  braille  books 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  have  sent  in 
their  reports,  and  the  work  of  compiling 
the  data  is  well  under  way.  It  is  believed 
that  at  least  twelve  thousand  readers  will 
be  represented  in  the  survey. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BLINDNESS 

By  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 


THERE  is  probably  no  abnormal  condition 
of  life  so  little  understood  and  appreciated 
and  about  which  so  much  that  is  erroneous  has 
been  written  as  blindness. 

The  very  conditions  under  which  the  blind 
live  are  so  extreme  and  startling  that  there  has 
gradually  been  built  up  about  them  a  world  of 
.  .  .  fairy  stories. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  talented  blind 
author,  Clarence  Hawkes.  The  purpose  of 
these  chapters  on  the  psychology  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  to  present  a  considerable  number  of 
these  current  opinions  concerning  the  blind, 
to  correct  or  modify  them  in  line  with  the 
best  experimental  work  upon  the  blind 
thus  far  published,  and  to  show  the  many 
interesting  unsolved  problems  which  await 
the  patient  application  of  reliable  scien¬ 
tific  methods  for  their  proper  solution. 

Everybody  who  reads  about  the  blind  is 
familiar  with  the  extravagant  claims  made 
about  their  wonderful  accomplishments. 
This  blind  man  has  a*  marvelous  sense  of 
touch,  that  one  an  extraordinary  acuteness 
of  hearing,  this  one  can  sort  colors  by  the 
slight  differences  in  texture  of  the  fabric 
or  the  odor  of  the  dyes,  that  one  has  a 
“facial”  sense  which  saves  him  from 
bumping  into  obstacles  in  his  path ;  here 
is  a  man  who  can  remember  the  names  of 
a  hundred  people  introduced  to  him  at  a 
reception,  there  is  a  man  who  can  read  or 
meditate  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion  and  excitement,  here  is  another  who 
can  grasp,  remember,  and  carry  out  long 
lists  of  complicated  directions,  etc.  And 

Editor’s  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  psychology  of  blindness,  by  Dr. 
Hayes.  The  second  will  appear  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Outlook. 


the  general  reader  tends  to  accept  these 
stories  uncritically  with  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
defined  impression  that  in  this  way  he  is 
giving  the  blind  man  his  due :  cut  off  from 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  we  say,  of  course  a 
blind  person  will  use  his  other  senses  more 
and  so  these  senses  will  become  keener,  and 
better  servants  of  his  will.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  blind  must  attend  better  and  re¬ 
member  better  because  they  have  to  depend 
upon  themselves  rather  than  upon  external 
aids,  such  as  books  or  memoranda,  telephone 
directories,  maps,  time  tables,  dictionaries, 
and  encyclopedias.  Thus  we  pass  on  to  the 
blind  as  a  class,  all  the  tales  we  hear  about 
unusual  individuals  who  happen  to  be  blind. 
Having  no  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  blind,  the  general  reader  does  not 
know  or  remember  that  there  are  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  added  handicap  of  being 
deaf  also,  that  some  blind  people  have  such 
a  poor  sense  of  touch  that  they  cannot  learn 
to  read  wfith  their  fingers  at  all,  though 
they  may  be  taught  to  read  with  lips  or 
tongue ;  that  under  unfavorable  conditions 
all  blind  people  are  likely  to  run  into  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  that  most  of  them  would  never 
develop  any  independence  and  freedom  of 
movement  unless  they  first  adopted  a  policy 
of  physical  bravery  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  accept  bumps  and  bruises  good- 
naturedly,  and  perhaps  humorously,  as 
part  of  the  day’s  work;  that  some  blind 
people  remember  very  poorly,  are  easily 
distracted  by  disturbing  stimuli,  are  very 
inferior  in  reasoning — in  other  words, 
that  the  blind  as  a  group  are  not  prodi¬ 
gies  or  curiosities  but  just  “folks”  like 
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the  seeing’,  some  good  in  one  thing,  some 
good  in  another,  probably  showing  as  many 
degrees  of  difference  among  themselves  as 
are  found  in  the  larger  class  of  the  seeing. 

That  exaggerated  and  distorted  pictures 
of  the  blind  appear  in  general  literature  is 
clearly  shown  in  Langworthy ’s  study  of 
the  attitudes  of  authors  toward  their  blind 
characters.  Dr.  Best  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  blind  in  fiction  says : 

Oftentimes  the  blind  are  deemed  to  dwell  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  a  world  away  from  and 
beyond  that  inhabited  by  ordinary  mortals. 
They  are  held  to  be  of  a  less  gross  and  material 
element  than  are  other  persons,  and  to  possess 
a  peculiarly  spiritual  temperament.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  respond  to  certain  inner 
promptings  to  which  others  may  not  be  sensitive, 
and  to  rise  to  unusual  esthetic  heights.  They  are 
frequently  thought  of  as  being  of  an  exceedingly 
docile  or  tractable  disposition,  and  as  being  of 
singularly  pure  and  innocent  minds — though 
now  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 
viciousness  is  attached  to  certain  blind  charac¬ 
ters. 

Langworthy  suggests  a  reason  for  these 
peculiar  views. 

...  To  many  a  world  without  light,  color, 
the  far  view,  is  an  unbearable  and  even  an 
uncanny  place,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  them 
that  any  one  can  live  a  life  even  approaching 
normal,  shut  in  by  the  limitations  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  loss  of  the  “queen  of  the  senses.”  The 
characters  in  their  books  show  their  distorted 
outlook.  Sometimes  the  blind  characters  are 
studied  with  a  degree  of  care  and  show  some 
information  about  the  ways  of  blind  people, 
but  usually  they  embody  the  feelings  of  the 
author, — as  of  the  general  public, — of  pity, 
awe,  or  idealization  of  an  unknown  and  little 
understood  condition.  Since  the  blind  are  al¬ 
ready  a  misunderstood  class,  each  new  work 
of  fiction  sent  out  to  a  credulous  public  with  an 
unfortunate  presentation  of  a  blind  character 
adds  to  the  burden  of  the  misunderstanding 
and,  naturally,  the  abler  and  more  interesting 
the  book  is  the  more  harm  it  can  do  to  persons 
already  struggling  with  a  major  handicap. 

The  current  attitude  of  the  public  and 
the  press  may  be  characterized  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  pity  and  wonder  based  on 


ignorance ;  pity  which  leads  to  impulsive, 
ill-directed  charity,  and  wonder  which 
prepares  the  ground  for  the  growth  of 
fables  and  fairy  tales.  Let  me  quote  from 
Clarence  Hawkes  on  “Some  Common  Fal¬ 
lacies  about  Blindness.” 

I  have  had  hundreds  of  people  ask  me  if  I 
could  tell  color  by  the  sense  of  touch.  How 
any  sensible  person  could  get  the  idea  that  it 
is  possible  to  tell  color  by  the  sense  of  touch 
is  amazing.  It  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  wants  to  believe  all  sorts  of 
wild  things  about  the  blind,  and  also  because 
some  blind  folks,  partly  in  fun  and  because 
they  like  to  astonish  their  friends,  have  prac¬ 
ticed  a  sort  of  magic  at  their  expense.  I  knew  a 
blind  horse  dealer  who  could  really  tell  the  color 
of  a  horse  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  the  color 
itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  feat.  It  was 
all  performed  through  the  fact  that  different 
colored  horses  had  different  textured  coats. 
With  some  colors  the  hair  was  fine,  while  others 
were  coarse;  some  coats  were  smooth  and  others 
rough. 

Most  blind  people  know  the  colors  of  the 
common  flowers,  and  when  a  friend  places  a 
bouquet  in  your  hand  you  are  always  able  to 
recognize  the  flower  either  by  the  perfume  or 
the  touch,  so  one  can  usually  make  a  very 
good  guess  as  to  the  color,  although  in  these 
days  of  new  shades  and  widely  variegated  flora 
even  that  little  artifice  is  rather  dangerous. 

It  is  also  very  common  to  have  seeing  people 
ask  the  blind  if  they  can  tell  the  denomination 
of  different  bills  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
many  folks  have  told  me  that  they  knew  blind 
people  who  could. 

There  is  only  one  general  rule  concerning 
bills  that  gives  any  clue  at  all  as  to  their  de¬ 
nomination,  and  this  has  so  many  exceptions 
as  to  be  entirely  worthless. 

Bills  larger  than  one  dollar  are  usually 
printed  upon  heavier  paper  than  dollar  bills — 
or  at  least  that  has  been  my  impression,  but 
the  Treasury  Department  might  tell  me  that 
even  that  conclusion  is  erroneous. 

Most  blind  people  carry  a  pocketbook  with 
several  compartments  and  keep  their  bills  of 
different  denominations  in  different  compart¬ 
ments,  so  they  know  where  they  are.  In  that 
way  they  readily  make  change  and  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  can  tell  bills  by  the  sense 
of  touch. 
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tions  about  any  other  heterogeneous  group. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  “no  blind  as  a  class,”  and 
to  think  of  the  blind  as  such  is  to  miss  at  once 
one  of  the  greatest  fundamentals  of  their  edu¬ 
cation:  there  are  blind  individuals  and  small 
groups  of  blind  people;  but  at  best,  “the  blind 
as  a  class”  is  simply  a  convenient  collective 
term.  Again,  there  are  all  degrees  of  blindness 
just  as  there  are  varying  degrees  of  deafness, 
feeble-mindedness,  and  other  defects  in  human 
physical  equipment  or  mentality.  The  degree  of 
blindness  determines  to  a  very  great  extent  both 
the  intellectual  and  economic  and  social  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  individual  and  the  problems  to 
be  confronted  in  his  education.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  educationally  is  the  age  at  which  blind¬ 
ness  begins,  the  “early-blinded”  offering  a  set 
of  problems  quite  different  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  problems  offered  by  those 
losing  their  sight  after  a  number  of  years  of 
incalculable  formative  and  educational  value. 
Lastly,  the  cause  of  blindness  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant;  not  the  mere  disease  or  accident  caus¬ 
ing  blindness,  which  is  of  statistical  importance 
chiefly,  but  its  specific  effects  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  on  the  remaining  senses  and  on 
bodily  health. 

Thus  in  considering  what  blindness  is,  we 
find  three  chief  lines  of  differentiation;  degree 
of  blindness,  age  of  becoming  blind,  and  the 
collateral  effects  of  the  cause  of  blindness. 

Of  course,  we  shall  always  use  ‘ 1  the 
blind”  in  popular  speech  just  as  we  use 
“the  young”  or  “the  old.”  We  are  per¬ 
haps  justified  in  saying  that  the  young 
take  greater  chances  with  automobiles, 
that  the  unmarried  take  greater  risks  with 
airplanes,  and  that  the  old  are  cautious  on 
slippery  pavements.  In  the  same  sense  we 
may  group  the  blind  together  in  any  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  fact  of  blindness  may 
handicap  them.  It  seems  quite  plain  that 
“the  blind”  have  a  dread  of  bumping 
into  things,  which  is  not  shared  by  the 
seeing,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  they 
are  more  cheerful  about  the  bumps  they 
get  than  is  true  of  seeing  people,  who  have 
the  experience  much  less  frequently.  But 
the  public  is  too  prone  to  widen  its  gener¬ 
alizations  and  deduce  corollaries  which 


are  not  justifiable.  Because  the  blind  share 
some  characteristic  in  common,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  share  others.  We  may 
speak  of  “the  college  student,”  “the  social 
worker,”  “the  teacher,”  “the  minister” 
without  criticism  so  long  as  we  limit  our 
statements  to  the  special  elements  which 
they  share;  but  every  measurement  of  a 
group  of  college  students  or  ministers  or 
sales  clerks  shows  enormous  individual 
differences,  and,  outside  of  the  character¬ 
istic  which  they  share  in  common,  they 
may  be  as  unlike  as  they  are  alike  in  the 
central  trait.  For  scientific  purposes  “the 
blind ’  ’  is  hardly  more  significant  than 
“the  rich”  or  “the  highbrow.” 

In  Baldwin’s  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow  writes  : 

The  serious,  thoughtful  literature  concerning 
the  blind  is  mainly  educational  in  character  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
in  past  times,  of  statistics  of  the  frequency, 
causes  and  kinds  of  blindness,  of  the  methods 
and  appliances  used  in  their  education  of  the 
management  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  of 
noteworthy  blind  persons,  and  the  like.  A  much 
more  limited  series  of  studies  relates  to  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  as  a  class.  The  prob¬ 
lems  include  the  effect  of  the  deprivation  of 
sight  upon  the  use  and  training  of  the  other 
senses;  the  precise  direction  in  which  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  touch  of  the  blind  excel  those  of  the 
seeing;  the  mental  peculiarities  of  imagination 
and  association,  memory  and  attention;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  blindness  upon  emotional  tempera¬ 
ments  and  the  like.  Persons  who  have  been 
both  blind  and  deaf  (and  dumb)  have  naturally 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  their  education  have  furnished  valu¬ 
able  illustrations  of  psychological  principles. 
Some  special  studies  have  also  been  made  upon 
the  dreams  of  the  blind. 

In  spite  of  this  rather  discouraging  in¬ 
troduction,  careful  search  has  revealed  a 
considerable  list  of  books  and  articles  deal¬ 
ing  more  or  less  scientifically  with  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  blindness.  The  reader  must  be 
cautioned,  however,  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  what  Beta  S.  Hollingworth  has 
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called  the  “literature  of  opinion”  and  the 
“literature  of  fact.”  Mrs.  Ilollingworth 
traces  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  men¬ 
tal  differences  of  the  sexes  to  the  failure 
in  distinguishing  these  two  types  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  literature  of  opinion  (she  writes)  includes 
all  written  statements,  made  by  scientific  men 
and  others,  not  based  on  experimental  evidence. 
.  .  .  By  the  literature  of  fact  is  meant  those 
written  statements  based  on  experimental  data, 
which  have  been  obtained  under  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  conditions,  and  which  may  be  verified 
by  anyone  competent  to  understand  and  criti¬ 
cize  them. 

We  shall  quote  from  literature  of  both 
kinds.  The  literature  of  opinion  will  show 
us  what  is  commonly  thought  and  said 
about  the  blind,  and  will  raise  problems 
for  discussion  and  experimentation ;  the 
literature  of  fact,  so  far  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  is  the  only  source  for  the  reliable 
solution  of  our  problems  and  constitutes 
all  the  genuine  “psychology  of  the  blind” 
that  is  at  present  available.  The  literature 
of  both  kinds  would  be  much  more  valu¬ 
able,  according  to  Steinberg,  if  writers  on 
the  blind  knew  more  psychology  and  the 
psychologists  knew  more  about  the  mental 
life  of  the  blind. 

Steinberg’s  historical  review  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  of  interest  in  the 
blind  will  serve  as  an  excellent  orientation. 

In  ancient  times  the  observation  that  a  higher 
concentration  was  possible  if  sensory  stimula¬ 
tion  was  reduced,  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
outer  darkness  of  the  blind  might  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  wonderful  inner  illumination. 
Hence  poets,  minstrels,  and  seers  were  deemed 
fortunate  if  they  were  blind  and  legend  has 
it  that  Democritus,  acting  upon  this  theory, 
had  himself  blinded  in  order  the  better  to  carry 
on  his  investigations.  Most  of  the  blind,  how¬ 
ever,  lived  as  miserable  beggars,  showing  no 
trace  of  inner  illumination,  so  that  the  occa¬ 
sional  gifted  individuals  among  them,  who  as 
a  matter  of  fact  were  generally  adult  before 
they  lost  their  sight,  were  all  the  more  praised 


and  their  attainments  pointed  out  in  proof  of 
the  popular  belief. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  blind 
was  no  better:  in  fact  they  labored  under  an 
added  handicap  for  they  were  regarded  as  suf¬ 
fering  a  special  punishment  from  the  Deity, 
becoming  thus  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
all  powerful,  pitiless  judge.  Their  mental  states 
were  considered  only  in  edifying  discussions  in 
which  they  were  consoled  for  their  present 
earthly  need  by  the  hope  of  heavenly  bliss. 

Blindness  first  became  a  topic  for  scientific 
discussion  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  when  students  of  the  problem  of  space 
perception  sought  to  explain  the  relation  of 
tactual  to  visual  space  by  asking  how  con¬ 
genitally  blind  persons  whose  sight  had  been 
given  them  through  a  surgical  operation  would 
react  to  the  first  objects  observed  through  their 
eyes.  This  discussion  was  begun  by  Molyneux’s 
question  to  the  English  philosopher,  John 
Locke.  “Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now 
adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  cube  and  a  sphere  ...  so  as  to  tell 
when  he  felt  the  one  or  the  other,  which  is  the 
cube,  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  the  cube  and 
the  sphere  placed  on  a  table  and  the  blind  man 
to  be  made  to  see :  query,  whether  by  his  sight, 
before  he  touched  them,  he  could  distinguish 
and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  and  which  the 
cube”?  Molyneux  answered  “No”  and  Locke 
agreed  with  him.  The  question  was  warmly  de¬ 
bated  upon  theoretical  grounds  and  when  a  few 
years  later  it  became  possible  to  give  sight 
through  surgery  to  persons  with  congenital  cat¬ 
aract,  careful  studies  were  made  of  the  actions 
and  remarks  of  the  patients  when  first  allowed 
to  see.  We  shall  refer  to  these  records  extend¬ 
ing  from  Chesselden’s  case  in  1728  to  the  latest 
published  observations,  in  our  later  discussion 
of  space  perception. 

A  wider  circle  of  students  now  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind  and  various  works  were  writ¬ 
ten  about  them,  such  as  Diderot’s  Lettres  sur 
les  Aveugles  a  V usage  de  ceux  qui  voient,  (Lon¬ 
don,  1749.  Diderot  directed  attention  to  the 
peculiarities  of  mental  life  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  vision,  and  although  he  fell  into  some 
gross  errors  (such  as  the  claim  that  the  blind 
are  lacking  in  modesty  and  sympathy),  his  book 
directed  the  current  of  discussion  into  the  wider 
channel  of  the  total  adjustment  of  the  blind  to 
their  environment.  His  positions  on  various 
points  were  hotly  contested  by  the  early  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind,  but  the  arousal  of  interest  in 
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the  blind  led  to  the  first  attempts  at  their  sys¬ 
tematic  education.  In  1784  Haiiy  began  the 
education  of  blind  children  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  sev¬ 
eral  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in 
certain  European  countries  and  in  the  United 
States. 

To  combat  various  common  presuppositions 
concerning  the  blind,  the  early  teachers  of  the 
blind  prefaced  their  books  with  voluminous  in¬ 
troductions  in  which  they  described  the  chief 
activities  of  the  blind — how  they  can  learn  to 
read  embossed  print,  how  they  find  their  way 
about  in  strange  places,  etc. — and  attempted 
an  explanation  of  these  surprising  achievements 
by  appeal  to  the  ancient  belief  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  senses  were  especially  quickened  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  vision.  The  “vicariate 
of  the  senses”  as  it  was  called,  was  expressed 
even  in  quantitative  terms ; — reading  raised 
type  which  demanded  a  heightened  sensitivity 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  becomes  possible  through 
the  release  of  energy  which  seeing  persons  con¬ 
sume  in  using  their  eyes.  The  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  modeled  closely  upon  those  used 
with  the  seeing  instead  of  being  based  upon  a 
psychology  of  the  blind.  The  development  of 
the  use  of  tactual  type  is  an  illuminating  il¬ 
lustration  of  this.  At  first  it  was  thought  suf¬ 
ficient  to  raise  the  ordinary  printed  letters  and 
make  them  a  little  larger  without  any  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  analyzing  their  complicated 
structure  and  minor  differences  through  touch. 
The  braille  dot  system,  which  was  based  on  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  finger 
reading  was  for  many  years  neglected. 

Besides  the  vicariate  of  the  senses  and  the  as¬ 
sumed  similarity  of  the  spacial  ideas  attained 
through  sight  and  touch,  the  early  blind  ped¬ 
agogues  discussed  also  the  mental  functions 
which  often  give  the  personality  of  the  blind 
a  peculiar  character,  but  their  work  was  limited 
to  the  report  of  carefully  observed  but  isolated 
details,  and  lacked  systematic  conclusiveness, 
often  falling  to  the  level  of  anecdote. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  blind  became  the  subjects  of  scientific  psy¬ 
chological  investigation.  At  first  the  fineness  of 
sensory  discrimination  attracted  most  atten¬ 
tion;  more  recently  the  way  in  which  the  blind 
build  up  their  perceptions  of  space.  The  higher 
faculties  of  the  blind  have  as  yet  received  little 
attention  of  a  systematic  sort,  though  there  are 
many  discussions  based  on  casual  observation 
many  of  which  have  been  written  by  authors 


without  vision  and  without  a  sufficient  scien¬ 
tific  background. 

A  blind  man  who  has  made  a  success  in 
life  is  quoted  as  saying,  ‘  ‘  The  blind  can  do 
anything  but  see.”  Are  the  blind  like  the 
seeing  in  everything  except  the  loss  of 
vision  ?  Are  the  assumed  differences  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  general,  i.e.,  among 
a  thousand  blind  persons  taken  at  random 
would  you  find  as  many  differences  in 
ability  and  character  as  you  would  among 
a  thousand  seeing  persons  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom?  Are  the  differences  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  characterize  the  blind  simply  the 
result  of  a  change  of  interest,  training, 
practice,  etc.,  necessitated  by  their  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  does 
blindness  cause  the  development  of  new 
powers  and  the  blossoming  of  unusual 
elements  in  character?  Are  the  blind,  as 
some  of  them  assert,  “ just  folks  in  the 
dark ’  ’  ? 

Science  cannot  answer  questions  in  bulk. 
Its  first  work  is  always  to  analyze  the  com¬ 
plex  situation  and  see  how  its  special 
technique  can  be  applied  to  one  factor  and 
then  to  another,  in  isolation.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  psychology 
of  the  blind,  we  must  first  adopt  a  scheme 
of  analysis  and  classification,  and  then 
bring  together  under  each  head  the  claims 
of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  about  the  blind, 
and  oppose  to  this  all  the  evidence  that 
we  can  derive  from  the  scientific  literature 
of  fact  based  on  careful  experimentation. 

As  a  guide  for  our  treatment  we  have 
taken  the  principal  topics  of  normal  gen¬ 
eral  psychology.  Under  each  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  what  is  thought  and  what  is  known 
about  the  mental  life  of  the  blind.  Our 
discussions  will  deal  in  succession  with  the 
sensory  life,  sensory-motor  and  perceptual 
learning,  perception,  attention,  memory, 
imagination,  intelligence,  reasoning,  emo¬ 
tional  and  volitional  life,  and  personality 
of  the  blind. 
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SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

By  Ben  Purse 


WHEN  we  speak  of  welfare  work  as 
undertaken  in  England  and  Wales, 
we  envisage  arrangements  that  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  comprehensive  and  as  complete  as 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  operating  the  system 
are  necessarily  satisfied  that  it  is  so  per¬ 
fected  as  not  to  be  capable  of  further 
developments.  We  know  too  well  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  shortcomings  of  even  the  most 
wisely  conceived  arrangements  to  experi¬ 
ence  any  degree  of  self-satisfaction,  for  we 
are  all  the  time  looking  abroad  for  new 
ideas  and  opportunities  for  utilizing  the 
experience  of  others  in  order  that  our  own 
system  may  be  made  less  vulnerable. 

Some  years  ago  I  contributed  an  article1 
to  the  Outlook  which  described  in  detail 
the  progress  we  had  made  under  our  Poor 
Law  system,  and  noted  in  passing  that, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  our  Blind 
Persons  Act,  the  time  must  speedily  come 
when  the  blind  would  be  removed  from 
the  purview  of  the  Poor  Law  system. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  as  yet  that  this 
condition  has  been  entirely  fulfilled,  it  is 
true  to  observe  that  comparatively  few 
cases  are  now  dealt  with  by  our  Public 
Assistance  Committees.  The  overwhelming 
proportion  of  them  are  entrusted  to  the 
special  organizations  undertaking  welfare 


1  See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  September,  1927, 
pp.  44-51. 

2  For  a  general  account  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  England,  see  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1932,  pp.  146-151. 


work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Where  it  is 
otherwise  and  the  assistance  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  invoked,  there  are  special  and  ade¬ 
quate  reasons  for  this  procedure  being 
requisitioned. 

Prior  to  19292  our  Ministry  of  Health 
administered  grants  for  the  various  serv¬ 
ices  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction  to 
those  who  knew  in  an  intimate  sense  the 
need  of  the  various  services  which  were 
being  performed.  As  an  instrument  of 
economy,  however,  and  in  order  to  realize 
other  political  objectives,  a  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  was  passed  in  1929  under  which 
a  block  grant  was  substituted  for  the  per 
capita  arrangements,  and  although  we 
have  not,  even  in  these  difficult  times, 
ceased  to  expand  our  various  services,  the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  somewhat  slowed 
down  because  the  Government  grant  did 
not  provide  adequately  for  the  expanding 
service,  and  all  new  developments  had  to 
be  financed  by  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities.  When  all  due  allow¬ 
ances  are  made,  however,  for  the  slowing- 
down  of  the  administrative  machine,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities  may  be  said 
to  have  responded  generously  to  the  in¬ 
creased  calls  for  help,  and  the  growing 
expenditure  incurred  by  them  is  the  most 
substantial  evidence  of  their  good  will  and 
the  confidence  they  are  manifesting  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  work  that  is  being  dis¬ 
charged. 

During  the  course  of  this  article,  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  respect  to 
such  expenditure  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  large  sums  that  are  now  being  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  State  on  the  provision  of 
pensions  for  the  blind  and  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  various  services  for  which  the 
block  grant  is  available. 

In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  notice  the  increased  responsibility  that 
has  devolved  upon  the  agencies  undertak¬ 
ing  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  by 
reason  of  the  large  numbers  of  those  who  , 
have  to  be  provided  for. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time, 
when  figures  have  been  presented  on  this 
subject,  that  the  returns  show  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  on  the  increase  in  Britain.  This  is 
certainly  not  true ;  quite  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  within  recent  years  the  numbers  of 
non-seeing  people  who  have  reported  to 
the  agencies  and  who  have  been  certified  as 
blind  show  substantial  increases,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  better  system  of  registration 
and  to  the  all-important  fact  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  welfare  work  now  available  is  de¬ 
signed  to  confer  benefits  upon  all  neces¬ 
sitous  persons  who  are  so  registered.  Hence, 

there  is  everv  reason  to  make  such  cases 
«/ 

known  to  the  authorities  because  of  the 
benefits  that  are  likely  to  be  derived. 


Year  of 

Blind 

Ratio  to 
General 

Return 

Population  Population 

1919 . 

25,840 

1 

1,451 

1920 . 

.30,785 

1 

1,219 

1921 . 

34,894 

1 

1,086 

1923 . 

36,518 

1 

1,052 

1925 . 

42,140 

1 

923 

1927 . 

46,822 

1 

835 

1929 . 

52,727 

1 

749 

1932 . 

62,079 

1 

648 

The  above 

table  graphically 

discloses 

the  increases 

that  have 

taken  place,  and 

the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  the  circum¬ 
stances  already  referred  to,  otherwise  he 
is  likely  to  gather  a  wrong  impression 
from  the  statistics. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  be  alarmed  at  these 
apparent  increases,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  census  returns  never  accurately 
reflected  the  position  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity.  This  fact  was  generally  recognized 
— so  much  so  that,  when  it  was  decided  to 
arrange  for  independent  registration  of 
members  of  the  blind  community,  the  re¬ 
turn  on  the  census  paper  was  no  longer 
required. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  a 
period  of  twelve  years  we  have  reached 
something  like  complete  ascertainment  of 
the  numbers  of  blind  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  in  future  our  system  of 
registration  will  only  reflect  those  increases 
which  are  incidental  to  the  general  growth 
of  the  population,  while  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  reduction  in  numbers  owing  to 
preventive  work,  more  particularly  under 
certain  well-defined  age  periods. 

Our  statistical  calculations  are  of  im¬ 
portance  because  they  enable  us  to  say 
quite  definitely  what  should  be  done  at 
certain  age  periods  in  respect  to  education, 
training,  employment,  and  provision  for 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  transmit 
their  capacities  into  channels  of  economic 
utility.  This  point  of  view  is  reflected  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  we  are  able  at  a 
glance  to  know  whether  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  incurred  by  the  State,  the  Local  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  voluntary  agencies  is 
being  justified  by  the  results  that  are  being 
obtained. 

In  the  year  1914  the  agencies  undertak¬ 
ing  blind  welfare  work  in  England  and 
Wales  provided  employment  for  about 
1,350  non-seeing  persons.  There  are  no  ex¬ 
act  statistics  available  showing  the  num¬ 
bers  employed  elsewhere  than  under  the 
control  of  the  agencies,  but  it  is  certain 
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that  not  more  than  about  700  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  at  the  period  mentioned.  The 
census  returns  for  England  and  Wales  in 
1911  show  a  very  much  larger  number, 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  definition 
of  blindness  was  in  operation  and  that  all 
manner  of  cases  were  included  of  persons 
who  were  suffering  from  myopia  and  other 
eye  defects  (but  were  not  actually  blind), 
the  figures  at  this  period  must  be  largely 
discounted. 

The  table  below  will  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  service,  while  at  the  same 
time  indicating  how,  under  a  much  im¬ 
proved  system  of  registration,  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  in  a  more  detailed  fashion  the 
exact  circumstances  of  all  blind  persons  in 
the  country  who  are  beneficiaries  under  the 
scheme  of  welfare  work.  The  problem  is 
not  only  one  of  ascertainment  but  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility  in 
that  the  knowledge  of  circumstances  re¬ 
quires  action  in  order  that  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  may  be 
met  and  fully  discharged. 

Consideration  of  the  figures  given 
will  at  once  awaken  a  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  expenditure  that  has  been, 
and  is  being,  incurred  in  order  that  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  all  who  have  the  capacity  to 
engage  in  useful  vocations,  while  it  will  be 
of  equal  interest  to  readers  of  the  Outlook 
to  know  how  we  are  endeavoring  to  deal 
with  the  very  large  percentage  of  unem- 

ANALYSIS  OF  BLIND  PERSONS, 


Trained 
but  Un- 

Year  Employed  employed 

1923 .  8,235  880 

1925 .  8,840  734 

1927 .  9,159  635 

1929 .  9,548  366 

1932 .  9,124  374 


ployable  blind  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
and  for  whom  provision  has  to  be  made 
independent  of,  and  apart  from,  the  means 
that  are  employed  for  dealing  with  those 
in  other  categories. 

Our  total  expenditure  on  all  these  serv¬ 
ices  cannot  now  be  much  less  than 
£1,650,000  per  annum,  and  for  such  a  large 
item  of  costs  we  must  of  necessity  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  money  is  being  wisely 
spent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1919  that  grants  in  aid  of 
the  various  services  were  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and  in  that  year  the 
sum  did  not  exceed  £14,500. 

In  the  following  year,  1920,  when  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed,  an  impetus 
was  given  to  expenditure  from  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local  resources,  and  the  various 
services  correspondingly  expanded  until 
1929.  In  that  year,  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  and 
national  expenditure  was  fixed  for  a  period 
of  years.  Although  the  services  continue  to 
expand,  the  responsibility  of  such  develop¬ 
ments  has  now  to  be  met  largely  by  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Authorities, 
the  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
being  now  almost  static. 

This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  State  pensions  for  the  blind, 
however.  Every  increase  in  this  direction 
must,  of  course,  be  borne  by  the  national 
exchequer.  The  total  annual  charge  for  this 
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Training 

Trainable 
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1,246 

889 

20,759 

1,621 

1,142 

26,826 

1,704 

845 

31,667 

1,876 

678 

37,563 

1,619 
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purpose  was  stated  to  be,  on  March  31, 
1932,  £525,000.  According  to  the  latest  re¬ 
turns  there  were,  at  this  period,  24,313 
blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
seventy,  so  that  on  that  date  nearly  87  per 
cent  of  those  within  the  eligible  ages  were 
receiving  benefit  under  this  Section  of  the 
Act.  The  remaining  13  per  cent  were,  pre¬ 
sumably,  not  eligible  for  pensions,  owing 
to  the  possession  of  means  in  excess  of 
those  allowed  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  or  for  other  reasons. 

As  illustrating  the  growth  of  public  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  various  services  for  the 
blind,  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
Government  reports  and  other  authorita¬ 
tive  documents,  will  be  of  interest : 


Expended 

Expended 

by  Ministry 

by  Local 

Year 

of  Health 

Authorities 

1921-22.... 

. .  £  69,886 

£  14,671 

1922-23. . . . 

75,445 

47,106 

1923-24. . . . 

83,470 

71,805 

1924-25. . . . 

94,970 

102,910 

1925-26. . . . 

103,994 

135,946 

1926-27 .... 

112,510 

198,484 

1927-28.... 

120,550 

258 , 308 

1928-29... 

126,029 

326,799 

1929-30.... 

131,368 

43U0001 

1  Approximate. 


Authoritative  figures  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  for  later  periods,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  contributions  from  local  authorities  are 
concerned.  Under  the  Local  Government 
Act  it  will  be  difficult  in  future  to  separate 
State  grants  from  those  made  by  County 
and  County  Borough  Authorities,  but  suf¬ 
ficient  will  have  been  said  to  indicate  that 
these  expanding  services  are  requiring  ever 
more  and  more  money  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  For  example,  the  six  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  comprising  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Westmorland,  and  Cumberland,  expended 


in  1931-32,  £424,667,  while  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  1932-33  is  £453,705.  The 
total  number  of  blind  persons  in  this  area 
for  1931-32  is  given  as  19,883,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  blind  population 
of  England  and  Wales. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
items  of  expenditure  are  out  of  proportion 
to  the  sums  being  provided  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  for  this  area  comprises  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  centers,  and 
services  to  the  blind  are  maintained  at  a 
higher  level  there  than  is  possible  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  value  of  taxable  property  is 
lower,  and  funds  are,  therefore,  more 
limited. 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
mere  expenditure  of  money  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  guarantee  an  efficient  service  and 
we  must,  therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  money  available  is  yielding  satisfactory 
results,  for,  if  it  is  otherwise,  the  sources 
of  assistance  will  soon  disappear. 

An  analysis  of  expenditure  shows  that 
about  71  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  England 
and  Wales  are  classified  as  unemployable. 
This  means  that  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  must  of  necessity  be  expended 
upon  their  maintenance,  and  in  the  near 
future  the  great  problem  to  which  we  have 
to  address  ourselves  is  that  of  ascertaining 
that  all  persons  who  are  receiving  grants 
as  “unemployable”  are  incapable,  through 
lack  of  dexterity,  multiple  defects,  or  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  of  giving  some  eco¬ 
nomic  return  for  the  subsistence  grants 
that  are  provided. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
spheres  of  employment  must  be  so  extended 
as  to  afford  increased  opportunities  to  a 
larger  number  of  persons  than  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  workshops  for  the  blind.  It 
would  be  ungracious  not  to  admit  quite 
frankly  that  many  agencies  undertaking 
blind  welfare  work  in  England  and  Wales 
have  realized  for  some  time  past  the  neces- 
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sity  for  action  in  this  direction,  but  the 
opportunities  for  developing  additional 
facilities  have  been  lacking,  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  acute  industrial  depression  through 
which  we  are  passing.  Nevertheless,  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  we  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  decisive  action  to  be  taken  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  been  actively  interested  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  some  time  past  and  has  achieved 
results  in  several  important  directions, 
which  need  to  be  more  systematically  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Those  of  us  who  firmly  believe  in  the 
possibilities  of  promoting  and  establishing 
the  economic  independence  of  the  blind 
are  naturally  concerned  with  the  tenden¬ 
cies  that  are  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
various  schemes  of  welfare  work  under¬ 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  frankly  recognized  by  those  closely 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  special 
workshops  for  the  blind  that  these  under¬ 
takings  are  very  costly  and  oftentimes  re¬ 
quire  more  substantial  subsidies  than 
would  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  re¬ 
muneration  they  yield  to  the  blind  opera¬ 
tive. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  present 
development  wrhen  we  can  with  safety,  or 
with  any  conceivable  advantage,  dispense 
with  these  organizations.  For  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  their  maintenance  is  as  essential  as  is 
the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  provision 
of  technical  education. 

In  common  with  many  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple,  we  hold  that  subsidized  labor,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  blind  workers,  represents  but 
a  phase  in  our  economic  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  The  ideal  toward  which  we  are 
moving  is  surely  to  promote  and  foster 
such  occupations  as  will  be  capable  of 
yielding  a  reasonable  return  for  the  serv¬ 


ices  that  are  rendered,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  charitable  aid.  There  is  a  reliable 
historical  background  which  warrants  our 
assuming  that  our  ideal  is  not  impossible 
of  attainment. 

In  the  meantime,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  we  are  attempting  to  undermine  the 
value  of  the  special  workshops.  We  believe 
them  to  be  an  integral  part  of  any  well- 
considered,  well-applied  scheme  of  welfare 
work,  and  do  not  envisage  any  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  near  future  that  are  likely  to 
supersede  this  service.  Even  if  we  could 
place  a  very  much  larger  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  ordinary  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  we  would  still  require  the  special 
workshops  because  they  are  capable  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  numbers  of  non-seeing  people  who 
possess  the  capacity  of  engaging  in  the 
pursuits  that  are  generally  practiced  in 
these  establishments.  We  anticipate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  level 
of  craftsmanship  will  be  so  improved,  and 
the  occupations  practiced  will  be  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  of  such  economic  utility,  as  to 
yield  reasonable  wage  standards  that  are 
determined  and  influenced  solely  by  the 
current  conditions  of  the  labor  market. 

In  Germany,  even  though  the  law  for 
the  employment  of  the  disabled  is  in  force, 
there  is  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
which  is  occupied  by  workshops  for  the 
blind.  So  that  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
people  talk  glibly  about  the  disappearance 
of  special  workshops,  they  do  so  without 
having  properly  informed  themselves  of 
the  relative  importance  of  this  form  of 
institutional  development. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  greatest  use  is  made  of  these 
organizations.  The  industries  practiced  are 
comparatively  few  in  number  and,  with 
perhaps  two  notable  exceptions,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  pursuits  that  have  been 
followed  for  the  past  fifty  years  by  blind 
employees.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
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that  there  have  always  been  far-reaching 
objections  made  to  increasing  the  number 
of  seeing  workers  engaged  in  the  special 
workshops,  but  our  view  is  that  those  who 
adopt  such  an  attitude  do  so  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  blind,  in  that  we  believe  if 
workshop  managers  were  free  to  engage  a 
larger  number  of  seeing  workers  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  they  could  so  reshape  their 
industrial  pursuits  as  to  bring  into  the 
service  of  the  blind  a  larger  number  of 
occupations,  increasing  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  goods  produced,  and,  as  we 
believe,  absorbing  more  of  the  labor  of  the 
blind  by  this  process.  In  other  words,  we 
are  convinced  that  if  modern  requirements 
are  to  be  met  we  must  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  greater  division  of  labor.  If  we  could 
employ  three  blind  workers  to  every 
sighted  employee,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
object  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 

Speaking  generally,  modern  workshops 
are  commodious,  well-appointed  establish¬ 
ments,  capable  of  housing  other  and  addi¬ 
tional  industries.  With  a  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  blind  and  sighted  labor,  the  basis 
of  industrial  employment  could  be  broad¬ 
ened  almost  without  limit,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  absorb  much  more 
employment  by  a  multiplication  of  the 
pursuits  to  be  practiced.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  say  that  special  workshops  are  an 
integral  part  of  welfare  work.  We  would 
be  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  however,  if 
they  were  to  remain,  as  heretofore,  with  a 
narrow  outlook,  hampered  by  all  sorts  of 


inhibitions  that  are  calculated  to  restrict 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  and  confine  the 
activities  of  the  blind  worker  to  those  cir¬ 
cumscribed  avenues  where  only  the  Cin¬ 
derella  occupations  of  industry  can  be 
practiced. 

It  is  for  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of 
employment  we  plead,  and  for  a  wider 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  blind 
by  utilizing  such  services  as  they  can  give 
in  the  professions,  in  industry,  and  in  com¬ 
merce.  We  must  steadfastly  refuse  to  be 
influenced  by  the  cramping  and  stultifying 
inhibitions  which  have  only  too  frequently 
impeded  development  in  the  past  decade. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  economic  blizzard 
through  which  we  are  passing  precludes  us 
from  insisting  upon  the  development  of 
facilities  for  employment  of  the  blind,  but 
there  surely  is  an  effective  and  conclusive 
reply  to  this  point  of  view.  The  blind  man 
is  a  citizen  of  the  world  in  the  same  sense 
that  other  men  are,  and  he  is  entitled, 
therefore,  to  a  fair  opportunity  in  order 
that  he  may  win  for  himself  a  decent 
standard  of  life.  It  is  the  business  of  our 
special  organizations  to  emphasize  this 
point  of  view  even  in  the  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  through  which  we  are  passing,  for  the 
temporal  needs  of  the  blind  worker  are  not 
less  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  an  accepted  axiom  by  many  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers,  that  the  application  of 
science  to  industry  should  aid  the  blind 
operative  in  attaining  a  reasonably  high 
standard  of  economic  efficiency. 


A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TRAINING 

By  William  E.  Bartram 


IT  IS  very  difficult,  in  considering  any 
problems  educational  in  nature,  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  one  should  survey  the  poten¬ 
tialities  arising  out  of  present  situations  or 
analyze  effects  and  seek  in  these  analyses 
a  new  approach.  The  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  fascinating  study,  and  one  can 
while  away  many  hours  in  discussions, 
without  establishing  concrete  determinants. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  results  than  in  theories  which, 
while  pointing  to  a  Utopia  of  the  future, 
accomplish  little  in  the  present  existence. 
There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  perceiving 
of  objectives  and  the  translation  of  these 
objectives  into  the  established  order  of 
things.  We  are  all  agreed  that  present 
methods  in  education  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  We  realize  the  inadequacy  of  an 
educational  program  which  fits  the  child 
for  college  and  then  leaves  him  to  shift 
for  himself.  We  readily  admit  that  the  pro¬ 
fessions  today  are  overcrowded,  and  yet 
our  professional  schools  each  year  are 
thronged  to  capacity.  We  encourage  our 
youth  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  take  their  places  in 
the  social  order.  We  preach  the  doctrine  of 
a  richer  existence,  of  recognition  of  finer 
things,  of  the  joys  of  self-expression;  then 
sentence  our  disciples  to  cab-driving  or 
street-corner  fiddling  for  a  livelihood.  For 
far  too  long  we  have  viewed  the  problem 
of  training  as  one  which  can  be  solved  by 
axioms  and  corollaries.  We  have  made  edu¬ 
cation  a  mass  procedure.  We  have  fash¬ 
ioned  for  the  social  structure  round  pegs 
where  square  ones  were  needed  and  won¬ 
dered  why  they  did  not  fit.  In  this  day  of 


machine  production,  standardization  has 
penetrated  even  into  the  business  of  fash¬ 
ioning  individuals.  We  know  that  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit  which  rules  our  universe  has 
made  none  of  us  alike  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance.  Why,  then,  should  we  believe  that 
our  inner  fabrics  are  all  cut  on  the  same 
pattern  ? 

When  we  finally  recognize  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  training,  whether  the  subject  be 
blind  or  seeing,  is  one  of  adjustment— ad¬ 
justment  to  his  personality,  adjustment  to 
his  background,  adjustment  to  his  ap¬ 
parent  capabilities — only  then  have  we 
achieved  the  first  step  toward  the  solution. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  what  is  true  in  the 
case  of  seeing  children  or  adults  is  equally 
true  is  the  case  of  the  blind.  The  problem 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  field,  nor  is  its  solu¬ 
tion  more  difficult  in  the  final  analysis. 
True,  there  are  only  some  twenty  to  thirty 
distinct  occupations  open  to  the  blind, 
whereas  there  are  two  or  three  thousand 
available  to  the  seeing.  But  the  blind  child 
or  adult  is  as  much  a  human  being  as  his 
seeing  brother  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
weaknesses  and  endowed  with  the  same 
shortcomings.  Laziness,  lack  of  self-respect, 
unreliability  in  the  face  of  trust  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both.  Maladjustments  are  too  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  various  social  strata  of  both 
groups. 

These  factors  must  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with  before  any  degree  of  success 
can  be  attained.  We  can  not  afford  to 
ignore  or  seek  to  justify  by  excuses  a  trait 
in  one  who  is  blind,  when  that  trait  would 
speedily  prejudice  us  against  its  possessor 
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were  he  seeing.  In  my  limited  contact  in 
this  work,  I  have  found  that  we  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  blind  at  heart  are  often 
prone  to  minimize  those  things  which 
should  be  danger  signals,  and  so,  of  course, 
bring  ourselves  to  ultimate  disaster  in  our 
attempts  to  give  assistance.  Our  training 
problem  cannot  show  definite  accomplish¬ 
ment  unless  we  use  our  tools  wisely  and 
build  with  good  material.  Any  human  be¬ 
ing  possessed  of  the  desire  to  do  something, 
and  equipped  with  enough  of  his  senses  to 
enable  him  to  realize  that  desire  under  sane 
guidance,  is  good  material. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  behavior  of  the 
child — his  every  action  properly  inter¬ 
preted — will  forecast  his  future  capabili¬ 
ties.  Without  the  desire  to  do,  there  can 
be  no  accomplishment.  It  is  our  duty  to 
acquaint  our  people  with  their  possibilities 
and  to  enable  them  by  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  realize  these  possibilities.  How 
well  are  we  doing  this  ? 

For  many  years  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  criticize — let  me  quote  from  a  survey 
made  as  early  as  1905 : 

Many  of  the  states  have  been  generous  in 
their  provision  for  the  education  of  the  young 
blind.  At  the  close  of  the  school  period  of 
their  lives,  however,  at  the  most  critical  junc¬ 
ture  when  their  whole  future  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  in  this  country  intelligent  interest  seems 
suddenly  to  cease  .  .  .  the  blind  have  outgrown 
the  school,  and  we  have  no  place  for  them  in 
the  active  world.  .  .  .  They  have  no  business 
training.  Many  of  them  have  no  profession, 
most  of  them  no  trade.  Some  of  them  have 
been  ambitious  students  in  music  and  piano- 
tuning,  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are 
poop  and  without  friends.  They  may  be  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  to  W’ork,  but  to  get  started 
and  established  is  an  almost  impossible  task. 
If  the  school  training  has  been  in  music,  which 
is  usual  if  a  correct  ear  and  any  natural  ability 
are  found,  there  still  remains  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  pianos  or  organs  to  play;  and 
lacking  the  opportunity,  the  costly  training 
given  them  by  the  state  goes  for  nothing,  and 
a  life  of  unwilling  dependence  follows. 


How  much  of  this  is  an  indictment  of 
schools  for  the  blind  ?  The  most  that  can  be 
asked  of  them  is  that  they  provide  practi-  I 
cal  and  suitable  trades  adjusted  to  the 
farthest  degree  to  the  social  order  of  which 
their  charges  must  become  a  part.  Under 
our  present  educational  set-up,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  complete  individualization. 

The  ever  increasing  popularity  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  in  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  schools  will  be  heirs 
of  all  that  is  proved  worth  while.  Certainly 
the  basic  elements  remain  the  same :  origi¬ 
nality  is  to  be  cherished,  abilities  must  not 
be  exploited  without  consideration  of  de¬ 
mands.  Superior  intelligence  does  not  make 
entrance  into  a  profession  mandatory  or 
even,  in  many  cases,  desirable.  If  there  is 
one  criticism  to  be  made  of  our  blind  to¬ 
day,  it  is  this :  that  whenever  they  find 
themselves  academically  proficient,  they 
close  their  ears  to  everything  but  the  siren 
call  of  a  professional  career.  They  do  not 
consider  that  success  in  the  practice  of  law, 
for  example,  depends  on  more  than  out¬ 
standing  mental  gymnastics.  They  believe 
that,  if  by  hook  or  crook  they  can  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  years’  credit  and  an 
LL.B.,  their  future  is  assured.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  seeing  people  spend  many  years 
after  their  admission  to  the  profession  in 
practice  before  they  arrive  at  financial  se¬ 
curity.  There  are  successful  blind  lawyers 
— outstanding  men.  We  are  proud  of  them. 
They  show  what  our  people  can  do  when 
opportunity  is  afforded  them,  but  they  are 
not  proof  of  the  fact  that  all  blind  men  of 
equal  intelligence  can  attain  the  same  pin¬ 
nacle  of  success.  That  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  once  a  school  teacher  the  same  as  I, 
does  not  justify  me  in  the  belief  that  I 
will  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  undoubtedly  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  mental  ability.  He  is  such 
a  man  as  would  succeed  in  a  vocation  which 
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does  not  require  a  long  apprenticeship  with 
small  return.  That  man  is  destitute  today. 
He  has  been  forced  to  descend  to  measures 
scarcely  compatible  with  his  educational 
attainments.  He  has  more  degrees  than  a 
college  educator.  Only  the  Lord  and  he 
know  why  he  secured  them.  Had  he  faced 
his  problem  squarely,  he  would  not  be  a 
problem  for  our  organization  today.  The 
fact  that  A  studied  chiropractic  and  in  due 
time  established  himself  in  the  community 
and,  through  money  received  from  his  im¬ 
mediate  relatives,  was  enabled  to  continue 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
efforts  made  him  self-supporting,  scarcely 
justifies  young  B  in  refusing  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  trades  for  which  he  has  a  natural 
aptitude  and,  without  any  prospect  of  sup¬ 
port,  contriving  through  scholarships  sup¬ 
plemented  by  disguised  begging,  to  fit  him¬ 
self  for  the  same  field.  Yet  B  did  so,  and 
is  now  back  in  town  without  money,  with¬ 
out  equipment,  without  friends  who  can 
assist  him.  What  shall  we  do  with  him? 
His  fault  is  a  common  one.  He  was  certain 
that  possession  of  the  coveted  degree  would 
unlock  the  magic  door  of  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  a  small  town  in  our  state  there  is 
a  young  blind  man,  a  charming  fellow 
with  a  most  pleasing  personality.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine  in  work  allied  to  ours 
has  taken  a  particular  interest  in  him.  This 
young  man,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  X,  ob¬ 
tained  a  B.A.  degree  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
ity,  through  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  and  my  own  organization. 
He  was  confident  that  a  degree  was  a  magic 
key.  He  wanted  to  be  a  professor — mark 
you,  a  ‘  *  professor,  ”  not  a  teacher.  The  late 
Airs.  Lumb,  so  our  correspondence  shows, 
often  in  the  course  of  his  college  career 
urged  him  to  enter  the  field  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  She  pointed  out  to  him  that  that 
would  afford  a  livelihood,  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  no  longer  need  to  accept  as¬ 


sistance  from  fellow  townsmen,  that  offers 
open  to  him  assured  him  freedom  from  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence.  When  I  called  on 
him,  in  answer  to  urgent  requests  from  our 
mutual  friend,  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  his  possibilities  in  the  field  suggested 
by  her.  If  ever  a  blind  man  had  everything 
which  it  takes  to  succeed  in  selling  (wuth 
the  exception  of  the  desire  to  sell),  this 
young  man  was  such  a  one.  I  discussed  this 
situation  with  him.  I  found  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  existing  on  a  small  blind  pension 
supplemented  by  free  living-quarters  and 
gifts  of  food  from  citizens  of  the  community 
who  were  not  even  slightly  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was,  of  course,  somewhat  humili¬ 
ated  over  his  predicament ;  but  with  a  te¬ 
nacity  which  should  have  been  displayed  in 
a  far  better  cause,  he  continued  to  insist 
that  the  solution  to  his  problem  was  an¬ 
other  degree.  He  wants  our  assistance  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
State  University  to  secure  a  Master’s  de¬ 
gree,  and  he  expects  the  state  to  support 
his  family  while  he  is  doing  this. 

I  am  a  gambler  by  nature ;  I  admire  the 
courage  that  sustains  an  individual  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  the  bulldog  determina¬ 
tion  that  makes  him  able  to  risk  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  wife  and  himself  in  one  grand 
throw  of  the  dice.  But  I  expect  that  even  a 
gambler  has  a  right  to  some  assurance 
that  the  odds  are  not  all  against  him.  I 
asked  him  what  prospects  were  in  store 
when  he  had  secured  this  additional  aca¬ 
demic  training.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  had  already  completed  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  him  for  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion,  and  yet  had  been  unable  to  secure  a 
hearing  before  any  board  of  education.  I 
explained  to  him  the  great  length  to  which 
Dr.  Lumb,  myself,  and  others  have  gone  to 
secure  even  a  trial  for  blind  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Education.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  and  without  any  justification  for  his 
ill-advised  optimism,  he  insisted  that,  un- 
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less  I  made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure 
this  extra  year,  the  responsibility  for  his 
failure  would  be  on  my  shoulders. 

Among  my  seeing  classmates,  I  have  seen 
many  a  good  plumber  made  into  a  miser¬ 
able  school  teacher,  and  many  a  lad  who 
should  never  have  gone  to  college  has  told 
me  of  the  sacrifices  which  his  parents  made 
to  get  him  there.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
the  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  blind  people, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  other  group  where 
optimism  runs  riot  and  overwhelms  com¬ 
mon  sense  so  completely  in  the  individual. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  who  are,  in  a 
sense,  trustees  of  the  happiness  of  countless 
blind  people  must  find  a  way  to  guide  and 
direct  and  control  the  enthusiasms  which 
lead  them  so  far  afield.  We  must  bring 
home  to  them  a  practical  conception  of  life 
and  its  problems.  We  must  impress  upon 


them  from  the  very  beginning  that  each 
individual  has  a  duty  to  society;  and  that 
duty  is  to  do  the  thing  which  is  at  hand  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  be  proud 
in  the  doing  of  it.  We  have  another,  per¬ 
haps  a  greater,  duty — to  educate  the  seeing. 
We  must  teach  them  the  many  things  the 
blind  men  and  women  can  do.  We  must  in¬ 
stil  proper  respect  for  legitimate  accom¬ 
plishments  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
spectacular.  Ours  is  a  missionary  work  in 
that  respect.  I  have  felt,  from  my  early  con¬ 
tact  with  blind  boys  and  girls  at  the  State 
School,  that  the  problem  of  education  was 
primarily  one  of  education  of  the  seeing 
concerning  the  blind.  I  now  believe  that  it 
is  a  reciprocal  proposition.  We  must  teach 
our  blind  more  about  the  seeing  world  and 
its  ways.  There  cannot  be  mutual  accom¬ 
plishment  without  mutual  understanding. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Frank  Eyre 


I  GLADLY  comply  with  a  request  that  I 
should  write  for  this  journal  something 
upon  the  above  subject ;  at  the  outset,  how¬ 
ever,  I  wish  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  horticul¬ 
tural  matters.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  most 
useful  if  I  endeavor  to  tell  quite  simply 
what  I  do  and  how  I  do  it. 

Again,  I  do  not  want  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  that  gardening  can  provide  a  blind 
man  or  woman  with  a  living  wage.  By  his 
own  unaided  efforts  a  blind  gardener  can 
hardly  expect  his  occupation  to  be  highly 
remunerative;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  more  than  mere  ‘  ‘  pastime,  ’  ’  and,  as  a 
means  of  augmenting  income  and  reducing 
domestic  expenditure,  it  certainly  pays. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  never  been  in 
America,  but  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
since  “Adam  delved  and  Eve  span”  gar¬ 
dening  processes  must  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  the  worldiover.  I  have  had  twenty  years 
of  experience  of  simple  gardening.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  this  period  I  have  been 
totally  blind.  The  transition  from  the  one 
set  of  physical  conditions  to  the  other  was 
difficult.  The  transition  accomplished,  the 
work,  though  slower,  is  as  effective  as  when 
I  had  normal  sight. 

One  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  son 
of  the  soil  in  order  to  be  a  gardener.  I  was 
brought  up  in  London.  There  were  a  few 
allotments  and  market  gardens  in  London’s 
suburbs  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  the  ordinary 
town  dweller  gains  little  knowledge  of  the 
way  vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown.  I 
worked  in  an  office  in  Westminster.  One 
took  for  granted  the  luxurious  growth  of 


shrubs  and  flowers  in  our  beautiful  parks. 
When  on  high  days  and  holidays  one  saw 
cottage  gardens  and  farm  land  away  out  in 
the  Home  Counties,  again  Nature  received 
her  meed  of  credit,  but  the  part  played  by 
man’s  hands  in  the  matter  received  but 
scanty  recognition  from  my  urban  mind.  I 
know  better  now.  When  I  went  to  live 
twenty  miles  from  London,  I  bought  a  new 
house  and  a  little  land.  That  land  was 
rough  and  rank,  but  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  and  at  week-ends  I  redeemed  it 
from  the  desert  and  made  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  of  it.  Then  I  lost  my  sight  and  with  it 
my  house  and  my  garden.  I  tell  this  per¬ 
sonal  tale  to  show,  first,  that  gardening  is 
work  in  which  some  degree  of  proficiency 
can  be  acquired  if  the  temperament  is  built 
that  way,  but  also  to  point  out  that  I  had 
sighted  experience  to  work  upon  when  I 
ceased  to  see. 

Temperament  asserted  itself  and  I  soon 
took  to  tilling  the  soil  again.  For  several 
years  I  have  raised  all  the  kitchen-garden 
stuff  required  to  supply  my  household.  I 
have  an  appreciable  surplus  available  for 
sale  and  to  give  to  my  friends.  This  surplus 
could  be  increased  a  good  deal  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  I  have  many  other  inter¬ 
ests  that  make  demands  upon  my  time  and 
energy. 

There  is  really  very  little  to  say  upon  the 
question  of  method,  for  with  a  few  obvious 
adaptations,  blind  gardening  is  the  same 
as  the  work  performed  with  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  eyes.  For  instance,  I  rely  very  much 
upon  my  garden  line.  By  its  continual  use 
I  am  able  to  astonish  the  seeing  natives 
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when  they  observe  that  my  rows  of  plants 
are  straighter  than  theirs.  It  is  just  a 
thirty-foot  length  of  thin  rope  attached  to 
a  pair  of  short  posts.  When  breaking  new 
ground,  I  set  my  line  and  trench  the  land. 
I  take  out  a  trench  with  the  fork  and  then 
remove  the  loose  soil  with  a  spade.  Using 
the  fork  again,  I  break  up  thoroughly  the 
floor  of  this  trench.  Besetting  my  line,  I 
repeat  the  process,  but,  this  time,  the  soil 
is  turned  over  into  the  first  trench.  So  the 
work  is  continued  with  the  result  that  soil 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  is  prepared 
for  the  sun  and  the  air,  the  frost  and  rain, 
to  bring  into  fertility.  I  always  dig  with 
one  foot  on  either  side  of  my  line,  inserting 
my  tool  on  the  right  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  line.  I  am  able  to  perform  all  the  proc¬ 
esses  alone,  from  the  sowing  of  seeds  to  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops.  Hoeing  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  and  when  I  must  do  such  work  my¬ 
self  I  use  a  short-handled  “cultivator”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  long-handled  hoe.  This  is  labori¬ 
ous  and  makes  the  back  ache,  for  one  has 
to  use  the  left  hand  to  feel  the  row  of  seed¬ 
lings  while  plying  the  tool  with  the  right 
hand.  So,  when  my  wife  is  able  to  help  me, 
she  can  do  the  hoeing  with  a  long  tool  in 
much  less  time.  I  use  the  “cultivator”  for 
earthing  up  potatoes. 

I  grow  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  peas, 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  beets,  onions, 
leeks,  tomatoes,  celery,  etc. — in  fact,  all  the 
familiar  kitchen-garden  subjects,  including 
lettuce  and  other  salads.  Thinning  out,  or 
“singling,”  such  seedlings  as  carrots  and 
parsnips  and  turnips  is  quite  easy  for  the 
blind  man’s  fingers,  but  I  find  it  necessary 
to  leave  them  a  little  longer  than  I  should 
if  I  could  see  to  deal  with  them  in  an 
earlier  stage.  Transplanting  onions,  leeks, 
lettuce,  and  members  of  the  cabbage  family 
presents  no  difficulty.  I  do  such  work  as 
quickly  and  possibly  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  sighted  gardener.  I  fear  I  often 
have  a  greater  crop  of  weeds  than  a  gar¬ 


dener’s  conscience  should  approve,  but  yet 
I  am  told  that  my  land  compares  favorably 
in  this  respect  with  the  gardens  of  my 
sighted  neighbors. 

There  is  something  to  be  done  in  a 
kitchen  garden  all  the  year  round,  except 
when  one  is  weather-bound  by  heavy  rains 
or  frost.  There  is,  therefore,  little  time 
available  for  flower-gardening,  even  if  it 
were  worth  while  for  the  blind  worker  to 
attempt  such  a  branch  of  the  craft.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  do  my  part  in  providing  beauty 
as  well  as  utility,  for  I  include  in  my 
scheme  many  such  flowers  as  can  be  grown 
in  rows  for  cutting.  The  possibilities  in 
this  direction  are  almost  limitless. 

Although  I  have  over  thirty  fruit  trees, 
which  I  prune  myself  and  upon  which  I 
spend  a  good  many  hours  in  order  to  keep 
the  ground  beneath  them  cleaned,  broken, 
and  dressed  with  fertilizers  or  mulching,  I 
do  not  take  fruit-growing  seriously.  On  this 
south  coast  of  England  the  sea  winds  blow 
salt-laden  spray  across  my  land  when  the 
gales  from  the  southwest  prevail.  It  is 
better  to  concentrate  on  the  type  of  crop 
for  which  the  situation  is  favorable  than 
to  experiment  against  adverse  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  have  more  than  an  acre  of  land,  but 
the  area  which  I  actually  till  myself  is 
about  twenty-five  rods.  My  wife  looks  after 
the  flower  borders  immediately  around 
the  house.  A  local  man  who  is  a  farmer 
in  a  small  way  uses  a  portion  of  my  land ; 
in  return  for  this  he  supplies  me  with 
stable  manure  and  gives  me  service  for 
service,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  scyth¬ 
ing  of  the  grass  in  early  summer.  In  this 
grass,  by  the  bye,  I  have  hundreds  of  daffo¬ 
dils.  I  also  set  mushroom  spawn  here  and 
there  beneath  the  turf ;  the  success  of  this 
depends  upon  subtle  weather  conditions, 
but  when  it  comes  off  it  is  worth  the  few 
pence  and  the  little  trouble  involved. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  blind 
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man’s  garden  should  be  adjacent  to,  or 
within  very  easy  reach  of,  his  house.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  soil  and  the 
situation  should  be  suitable,  or  the  return 
will  not  justify  the  amount  of  hard  work 
that  must  be  undertaken.  Here  on  our 
Sussex  coast  we  have  a  subsoil  of  what  we 
call  Coombe  Rock,  a  mixture  of  chalk  and 
flints.  It  gives  excellent  drainage  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  lime  so  desirable  for  many  crops. 
On  the  high  ground  the  real  soil  is  shallow, 
but  in  the  valleys  the  workable  tilth  is 
deep  and  good.  Probably  the  ideal  for  the 
blind  gardener  would  be  to  work  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  a  sighted  man  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cash  profit  is  to  be  the  primary 
consideration.  In  such  circumstances  a 
large  area  could  be  cultivated,  and,  with 
good  management,  profits  would  be  quite 
good  even  under  present  difficult  economic 
conditions. 

In  connection  with  our  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  we  have  our  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners.  This  organization  allows 
to  its  members  a  50  per  cent  discount  on 
seeds  ordered  through  the  Guild  from  one 
of  our  most  famous  firms  of  seedsmen.  It 
also  organizes  an  exhibit  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  at  our  great  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Annual  Show  at  Chelsea  and  of¬ 


fers  to  blind  gardeners  money  prizes  well 
worth  winning.  Our  County  Councils  em¬ 
ploy  experts  who  can  always  be  asked  to 
visit  and  advise  us  without  payment. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  insist  upon  the 
value  of  gardening  as  an  occupation  for 
the  blind  from  another  point  of  view  than 
that  of  mere  utility  or  financial  profit.  I 
do  not  desire  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  “  turning  an  honest  penny,”  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  a  great  many  blind  folk  who 
would  gladly  take  up  the  work  as  a  profit¬ 
able  side-line  if  only  they  could  set  their 
feet  upon  a  plot  of  land  and  if  they  had 
a  modest  income  to  augment.  To  such  as 
find  it  possible,  however,  I  recommend 
gardening  as  one  of  the  best  and  happiest 
ways  of  finding  abundant  life.  There  is 
the  satisfaction  of  producing  acceptable 
things ;  there  is  an  interest  that  is  never 
exhausted ;  there  is  a  job  always  at  hand 
and  healthy  work  in  the  sweet  open  air 
engendering  good  sleep  and  an  appetite 
that  would  be  envied  by  many  who  roll 
in  riches.  The  smell  of  the  fresh-turned 
earth,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  rhythm 
of  the  labor,  the  opportunity  for  quiet  re¬ 
flection — all  these  things  are  weights  in 
the  balance  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
gardening  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 


A  BLIND  SCULPTOR  OF  AUSTRIA 


BERTHOLD  ORDNER,  of  whose  work 
we  are  showing  two  examples,  has 
chosen  to  make  his  models  of  simple  wire, 
a  medium  which  most  of  us  would  think 
singularly  unpromising. 

The  artist  lost  his  sight  in  1927,  follow¬ 
ing  a  serious  nervous  breakdown.  Before 
that  time  he  had  been  a  bank  clerk  for 
about  eighteen  years,  except  for  the  War 
period.  Always  interested  in  sculpture, 
Mr.  Ordner  turned  to  the  plastic  arts  as 
an  escape  from  the  depression  that  the 
onset  of  blindness  brought.  At  first  he  tried 
modeling  in  clay  but  soon  found  the  ex¬ 
pense  too  great.  He  then  decided  to  see 
what  he  could  do  with  wire.  His  only  tools 
are  flat-nosed  pliers  and  pincers.  At  first 
only  plain  wire  of  various  thicknesses  was 
used ;  then  he  began  adding  other  sorts  of 
wire,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  three 
sorts,  steel,  brass,  and  red  copper,  thereby 
achieving  variety  of  coloring.  He  has  also 
experimented  with  adding  to  the  wire,  for 
decorative  purposes,  colored  stones,  glass, 


mother-of-pearl,  etc.  Special  effects  are  also 
attempted  by  using  various  materials  for 
the  base  of  the  statues — stained  wood,  pol¬ 
ished  ebony,  or  veined  marble — depending 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  statue. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  Mr.  Ord¬ 
ner  ’s  work  was  held  in  the  Neue  Gallerie 
in  Vienna,  in  March,  1932.  Twenty-five 
models  were  shown,  and  the  comments  of 
the  critics  were  very  favorable.  Some  of 
these  wire  models  can  be  seen  in  several  of 
the  European  museums  as  well  as  in  the 
Museum  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

While  the  creator  of  these  wire  models 
does  not  expect  to  enter  into  serious  compe¬ 
tition  with  seeing  artists,  he  has  been  able 
to  find  for  himself  a  pastime  which  has 
given  him  rich  satisfaction  and  joy,  and 
he  would  be  very  happy  to  know  that  his 
example  might  help  other  blind  people  to 
pass  otherwise  gray  hours  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  way. 


The  Blithe  Ostrich  and  the  Industrious  Fisherman  Were  Modeled  in  Wire 

by  a  Sightless  Sculptor 


HOW  TO  BE  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN 

By  Marion  Kappes 


IT  IS  still  surprising  to  many  people  to 
learn  that  blind  musicians  read  music. 
The  use  of  braille  for  general  reading  has 
become  quite  familiar  and  its  importance 
is  fortunately  receiving  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  from  the  general  public. 

The  ways  and  needs  of  the  blind 
musician  are  less  understood.  Of  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
blind  musicians  perform,  few  have  in¬ 
quired  how  the  music  has  been  learned, 
and  the  impression  is  still  quite  general 
that  the  blind  play  entirely  by  ear.  It  is 
true  that  playing  by  ear  and  improvising 
are  pre-eminently  important,  but  they  no 
more  represent  the  whole  field  of  music  for 
the  blind  than  they  do  for  the  seeing.  A 
system  of  notation  of  some  kind  is  re¬ 
quired  for  musical  literature,  as  it  is  for 
any  other  kind,  and  a  blind  musician  has 
as  great  a  need  as  anyone  to  be  able  to  read 
and  interpret  for  himself  the  written 
musical  thoughts  of  others. 

The  misfortune  of  the  blind  musician  is 
that  there  is  only  a  pitifully  limited 
amount  of  music  available  to  him  in  a  form 
that  he  can  read  himself.  The  printing- 
houses  for  the  blind  are  gradually  build¬ 
ing  up  very  excellent  collections  of  em¬ 
bossed  music,  but  the  expense  is  great  and 
the  desires  of  musicians  are  various;  con¬ 
sequently,  most  of  the  appropriations  for 
music  go  into  providing  suitable  teaching 
material  to  be  used  with  the  many  young 
students  of  music  in  the  schools.  This 
leaves  little  provision  for  the  older  musician 
— especially  the  one  who  would  be  up  to 
date,  modern,  and  a  lap  ahead  of,  instead 


of  several  laps  behind,  his  sighted  com¬ 
petitor.  He  is,  unfortunately,  dependent 
on  the  generosity  of  individuals  to  provide 
him  with  indispensable  professional  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is 
great  generosity  among  the  friends  of  the 
blind.  Many  times,  only  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  put  it  to  work  is  lacking.  It  is 
our  present  purpose  to  clear  the  way  for 
help  for  the  blind  musician.  He  needs 
music,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  for 
him  to  get  it :  it  must  be  written  for  him, 
or  he  must  write  it  himself.  If  he  writes 
it  himself,  it  must  be  read  to  him.  Here 
is  something  which  anyone  with  a  little 
time  and  a  little  knowledge  of  printed 
music  can  quite  easily  do :  dictate  music 
while  a  blind  person  transcribes  it  in 
braille. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  reader  know  anything  about 
braille  notation.  It  is  not  essential  even 
that  he  be  especially  instructed  as  to  how 
to  dictate.  A  blind  musician  not  only 
knows  his  own  notation  but  is  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  notation  of  printed  music 
to  make  the  transcription  if  he  has  some¬ 
one  to  read  the  printed  page  to  him  cor¬ 
rectly  in  ordinary  musical  terminology. 
However,  it  makes  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  more  expeditious  transcribing  if 
the  reader  follows  a  few  simple  rules  of 
procedure  and  knows  in  general  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  rules. 

Music  in  braille  is  not  written  on  a  staff 
and  is  not  read,  as  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
in  ink  print,  vertically.  Therefore,  it 
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must  be  dictated  so  that  notes,  expression 
signs,  fingerings,  and  so  on,  written  one 
above  the  other  on  the  printed  page,  will 
follow  each  other  in  the  proper  sequence. 
None  can  be  inserted,  none  can  be  super¬ 
imposed,  and  altering  a  braille  symbol 
after  it  is  once  written  is  a  rather  fussy 
and  not  very  satisfactory  job. 

Every  single  sign  in  the  ink-print  copy 
has  its  equivalent  in  braille  and  should  be 
read .  (As  we  say  to  beginning  piano 
pupils,  “Don’t  forget  to  notice  finger¬ 
ings.”)  Since  there  is  no  staff  to  show 
high  and  low,  there  are  special  signs  in 
braille  to  distinguish  high  C  from  low  C, 
for  instance,  a  distinction  which  is  quite 
obvious  to  one  who  sees  the  staff.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  reader  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  octave  a  note  is  in,  in  other  words, 
to  read  $igns  that  he  does  not  see.  In  piano 
music,  the  right-hand  part  is  written  first 
until  a  line  of  braille  is  finished,  then  the 
corresponding  measures  of  the  left-hand 
part  are  written  below  it.  The  beginnings 
of  measures  are  placed,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  correspond  vertically,  but  notes  of  the 
two  parts  that  are  played  together  are  not 
necessarily  placed  one  above  the  other. 

The  rules  that  follow  are  not  as  formi¬ 
dable  as  they  appear  at  first  glance.  They 
are  intended  for  the  beginner  who  wants 
to  begin  without  making  mistakes.  If  he 
doesn’t  mind  mistakes,  let  him  plunge  in 
and  read  regardless  of  slips  and  hesitations, 
and  his  blind  transcriber  will  be  grateful 
for  even  a  trial-and-error  beginning. 
Rules  or  no  rules,  the  reader  should  re¬ 
member  that  whoever  is  writing  the  braille 
is  the  best  court  of  appeal  and  can  answer 
any  questions  that  arise  and  make  plain 
any  difficulties. 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  senses  not 
familiar  to  the  sighted  reader,  for  example : 

“Octave”,  familiar  as  used  for  double 
notes  an  octave  apart,  is  also  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  high  and  low  on  the  keyboard.  Mid¬ 


dle  C  is  “  fourth  octave  C  ” ;  C ’s  lower  are 
first,  second,  and  third  octave,  respectively ; 
higher  are  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh. 

“Interval”  refers  usually  to  double 
notes  and  indicates  the  number  of  scale 
degrees  between  them.  For  example,  C 
and  the  E  above  it  played  together  makes 
“C  third  interval”,  or  it  may  be  read 
quite  simply  “C  with  E”.  Intervals  are 
counted  by  lines  and  spaces :  C  and  D  (no 
line  or  space  between)  is  “C  second  inter¬ 
val”;  C  and  E  (one  space  or  one  line 
between),  “C  third”;  C  and  F,  “C 
fourth”  etc. 

Rules  for  Dictating  Music  for  Brailling 

I.  Preliminaries 

1.  Go  through  the  music  and  number  the 
measures  consecutively,  beginning  with 
the  first  full  measure. 

2.  Notice  any  repeated  measures — 

a.  Right  and  left  hands  both  repeating. 

b.  Either  right  or  left  hand  repeating. 

3.  Mark  repeated  measures  either  “re¬ 
peat  ”  or  “  repeat  number  so  and  so  ”  (re¬ 
ferring  to  earlier  measures). 

4.  Notice  and  mark  any  repeats  within 
measures. 

5.  Mark  continuations  (staccato,  octaves, 
etc.,  going  on  for  more  than  three  notes). 

6.  Note  any  measure  where  the  left-hand 
part  looks  longer  than  the  right  and 
mark  “N.B.”  (to  be  read  before  the 
corresponding  right-hand  measure). 

7.  Mark  with  circle  and  arrow  expression 
signs  and  other  incidental  signs  written 
between  staves  to  indicate  order  of  their 
dictation  in — - 

a.  Right-hand  part  (indicate  above). 

b.  Left-hand  part  (indicate  below). 

(General  expressions  go  in  right- 
hand  part.  For  order,  see  below.) 

8.  Mark  octaves  (i.e.,  position  on  key¬ 
board). 

Rules  for  octaves : 

Middle  C  and  up  to  B  is  fourth  octave. 
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C  above  (third  space  C)  starts  fifth 
octave. 

B  below  middle  C  is  third  octave. 

Etc.  (Find  the  rest  on  the  piano.) 
Read  an  octave  sign — 

a.  Before  first  note  of  every  measure. 

b.  Whenever  a  note  is  more  than  a 
fifth  (two  lines  or  two  spaces)  away 
from  the  next  preceding  note. 

c.  When  it  is  a  fourth  or  fifth  away 
and  in  a  different  octave. 

d.  After  every  “with”  (to  be  ex¬ 
plained  later). 

(If  in  doubt,  locate  the  note  and 
let  the  braillist  name  the  octave 
or  decide  whether  the  sign  is 
needed  or  not.) 

II.  Order  of  Reading 

1.  Title — Composer — Publisher. 

2.  Part  (instrument,  primo,  voice,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  stated). 

3.  Tempo  or  movement,  number  of  sharps 
or  flats,  and  time.  (E.g.,  “andante,  two 
sharps,  three-four  time.”) 

4.  Read  right-hand  part  (except  N.B. 
measures — See  I,  6)  until  braillist  has 
finished  a  line,  then  corresponding  left- 
hand  measures. 

5.  Read :  right  hand,  phrase  sign,  expres¬ 
sion  marks,  octave,  note  and  value, 
finger. 

III.  Special  Rides  of  Order 

1.  Octave  sign  immediately  precedes  its 
note.  An  accidental  or  other  sign  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  note  must  precede 
octave  (e.g.,  “sharp  fourth  octave  F”). 

2.  Finger  must  immediately  follow  note 
(e.g.,  “fifth  octave  C,  fifth  finger, 
slur”). 

3.  General  expressions  precede  specific  note 
expressions. 

IV.  General 

1.  Phrase  marks  should  be  read  so  as  to 
include  all  that  is  included  in  the 


original.  ( Read :  ‘  ‘  begin  phrase,  ”  “  end 
phrase.”) 

2.  Slurs  or  ties  follow  finger. 

3.  Reading  of  double  notes  and  chords. 
(The  simplest  and  quite  satisfactory  way 
is  to  name  the  notes  in  order  from  the 
lowest  up.) 

a.  Read  the  lowest  note  as  usual  with 
its  octave  or  other  signs. 

b.  Read  notes  above  it  as  intervals 
from  the  lowest  note.  (E.g.,  for 
the  C-E-G  chord:  “Fourth  octave 
C,  third  interval,  fifth  interval.”) 
Each  interval  is  followed  by  its 
finger,  slur,  tie,  or  other  special 
mark. 

4.  Continued  signs.  If  octaves,  third  in¬ 
tervals,  staccato  notes,  etc.  occur  more 
than  three  times  in  succession,  read  after 
the  first  note :  ‘ 1  Eighth  interval  (or  third 
or  staccato)  to  continue.”  It  will  then 
apply  to  every  note  following  until  it 
is  read  again  to  indicate  the  last  note  to 
which  it  applies. 

5.  Identical  measures  are  read  as  repeats, 
either  of  immediately  preceding  meas¬ 
ures  or  of  more  remotely  preceding 
measures  indicated  by  number. 

6.  “With”  measures.  If  (for  instance) 
soprano  and  alto  notes  played  by  the 
right  hand  have  different  time  values 
and  therefore  cannot  be  written  as  in¬ 
tervals,  one  part  is  read  first  and  the  . 
other  part  is  read  afterwards  preceded 
by  “with”  or  “in  accord  with.”  Name 
the  proper  octave  for  the  first  note  of 
each  part. 

7.  Whether  stems  of  notes  go  up  or  down 
makes  no  difference  for  braille  except 
as  the  direction  indicates  right  or  left 
hand. 

Start  with  simple  piano  music,  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  and  keep  calm ,  and  you  will  soon  be 
wanting  to  learn  to  do  the  braille-wTriting 
yourself. 


A  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND  NEGRO  CHILDREN  OF 

MISSISSIPPI 

By  Jesse  A.  Adams 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  write  a  short 
sketch  of  the  establishment  of  our  first 
school  or  department  for  the  Negro  blind 
of  Mississippi,  and  our  method  of  running 
it.  I  am  glad  to  do  this,  for  I  am  anxious 
for  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  to  know  something  of 
what  we  of  this  state  are  doing  for  these 
unfortunate  people. 

The  Negro  blind  of  Mississippi  had 
never  been  given  a  chance.  So  few  people 
gave  them  a  thought.  They  might  toss  a 
coin  into  the  cup  of  the  blind  negro  on 
the  street,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  only  thought 
of  the  person  doing  so  is  to  do  so  much 
for  “the  poor  blind  beggar,”  and  he  gives 
no  thought  to  a  way  of  taking  him  off 
the  street  and  making  of  him  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  self-respecting  citizen. 

After  the  creation  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  in  1928, 
we  began  to  formulate  some  plan  by  which 
we  could  educate  the  blind  Negro  children 
of  the  state. 

Our  appropriation  being  so  small,  we 
realized  that  to  do  this  we  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  some  good  sighted  school, 
and,  luckily  for  the  Commission  and  for 
the  blind  children,  we  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Professor  Lawrence  C.  Jones, 
Principal  of  Piney  Woods  Country  Life 
School,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  kind 
in  the  South.  Finding  him  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  we 
were  able  to  make  a  contract  with  him  by 
which  we  placed  ten  colored  children  in  a 
separate  department  in  his  school,  the  Com¬ 
mission  supplying  the  teacher. 


These  ten  children  ranged  in  age  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years.  They  were  carefully 
selected  as  to  health,  intelligence,  etc.,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  progress 
they  have  made  from  the  beginning. 

Although  it  has  been  only  four  years  and 
a  half  since  the  beginning  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  four  of  the  first  group  placed  in 
school  are  now  carrying  seventh-grade 
work,  and  one,  eight-grade. 

Besides  the  literary  work  which  these 
boys  and  girls  get,  we  give  them  vocational 
training.  When  they  have  finished  their 
course  they  will  be  self-sustaining — assets 
to  the  state,  instead  of  liabilities. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  four  of  our 
boys  had  developed  into  splendid  singers, 
and  Professor  Jones,  who  is  a  fine,  big- 
hearted  man,  came  to  us  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  these  four  boys  be  sent  out  by 
him  as  one  group  of  his  “Cotton  Blossom 
Singers,”  to  travel  through  the  North  and 
the  West  as  do  his  sighted  singers,  and  thus 
pay  their  own  expenses  in  school.  “And,” 
he  said,  “this  will  enable  you  to  place  four 
more  students  in  your  department.” 

We  were  glad  to  accept  this  proposition, 
and  the  boys  made  good  from  the  start : 
singing  for  Piney  Woods  School,  aiding  in 
raising  money  with  which  to  carry  on,  and 
also  paying  their  own  expenses  in  order 
that  the  Commission  might  give  four  more 
of  their  race  a  chance. 

These  boys  worked  in  this  way  during 
the  summers  of  1930  and  1931 ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1932,  when  our  legislature  cut 
the  appropriation  for  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  50  per  cent,  it  looked  as  if  our 
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department  for  the  colored  blind  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Here  were  our  four 
boys,  ready  to  work ;  interested  not  only  in 
helping  themselves  but  also  in  making  a 
way  for  others  of  their  race  to  have  their 
chance ;  yet  it  looked  as  if  there  were  no 
way  to  carry  on. 

I  visited  the  school  and  put  the  situation 
squarely  up  to  the  older  students. 

When  I  had  finished  talking  to  them, 
four  of  our  girls,  who  had  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  quartet  of  singers,  said :  “We 
can’t  let  our  department  die.  Send  us:  we 
are  willing  to  work  like  the  boys  have  done. 
We  can  make  money  for  the  School,  too, 
and  pay  our  way;  and  all  of  us  working 
will  pay  not  only  our  own  way  but  that  of 
others.  ’  ’ 

So  this  was  done.  These  two  quartets 
from  the  department  for  the  blind  at  Piney 
Woods  School  went  out  in  the  summer  of 


1932  and  made  good.  They  went  out  and 
worked  again  this  last  summer,  and  by  this 
means  we  were  able  to  carry  on. 

For  the  last  two  summers,  now,  these  two 
quartets  of  boys  and  girls  have  gone  where- 
ever  the}^  were  sent:  denying  themselves 
any  vacation  whatever  in  order  that  others, 
as  well  as  they,  might  have  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  real  men  and  women. 

We  now  have  sixteen  boys  and  girls  in 
this  department  due  to  the  efforts  of  those 
eight.  A  mere  handful?  Yes,  but  it  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  and  shows  what  can  be  done  when 
you  have  whole-hearted  co-operation  and 
self-forgetfulness. 

What  is  to  happen  to  our  little  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  colored  blind  in  Mississippi, 
we  do  not  know;  with  all  governing  bodies 
under  pressure  to  cut  expenses,  the  future 
is  uncertain,  but  by  the  help  of  God  we 
mean  to  carry  on. 
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BRAILLE  PRESS  ACTIVITIES 
CURTAILED 

The  American  Braille  Press  has  decided 
to  stop  the  publication  of  the  Musical 
Review ,  with  the  present  issue,  and  to  re¬ 
fund  all  existing  subscriptions  according 
to  the  time  remaining  for  their  expiration. 
Furthermore,  the  American  Braille  Press 
will  give  up  braille  printing  altogether 
from  January  1,  1934,  on — excepting 

music,  phrase  per  phrase,  international  no¬ 
tation — and  devote  its  activities  in  the 
future  to  the  creation  of  printing  plants 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  wherever  neces¬ 
sary  ;  to  the  manufacture  of  printing 
machinery  for  braille  embossing ;  ap¬ 
pliances  ;  games ;  braille  writers  and  re¬ 
search  work  of  all  kinds  on  any  subject  or 
apparatus  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
blind. 

NEW  AGENCY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  new  organization  for  the  blind  has 
been  formed  in  North  Carolina,  the  Guil¬ 
ford  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  lo¬ 
cated  at  210  East  Sycamore  Street, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Meyer 
Sternberger,  founder  of  the  Association,  is 
its  first  President,  and  Miss  Bailey  Wat¬ 
son  has  been  selected  as  part-time  home 
teacher. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  furnish 
necessary  instruction,  employment,  and 
recreation  for  the  blind,  and  to  secure  re¬ 
lief  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
POSTPONED 

The  International  Congress  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  September,  1934,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  to  1935.  In  the  meantime,  the  com¬ 
missions  on  music  notation;  mathematical, 
chemical,  and  physics  notation ;  biological 
and  geographical  appliances ;  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  phonetics ;  pensions  for  the 
blind ;  higher  occupations ;  and  semi-skilled 
and  manual  occupations,  including  factory 
work  will  continue  their  work.  Probably 
the  members  of  these  commissions  will  meet 
at  Marburg  this  winter  to  discuss  these 
subjects  and  to  draft  resolutions  regarding 
them  to  be  submitted  to  the  main  Congress 
for  the  Blind  at  Amsterdam. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  Government  of  Palestine  has  desig¬ 
nated  Mr.  S.  Dejani  as  a  government 
scholar  to  be  sent  to  England  to  studj^  the 
question  of  education  of  the  blind.  He 
will  attend  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  England.  Mr. 
Dejani ’s  home  is  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Sturm  Cigarette  Factory,  in  Dres¬ 
den,  Germany,  has  recently  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  sixteen  blind  people — five  women 
and  eleven  men.  Four  of  the  women  and 
all  of  the  men  have  been  given  jobs  in  the 
factory,  while  one  of  the  women  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  stenographer  in  the  factory 
office. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  formerly  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Birmingham,  England,  has  been 
appointed  Manager  of  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
London.  He  is  succeeded  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Institution  by  Mr.  Edkins. 
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PROFESSOR  PIERRE  VILLEY 

The  tragic  death  of  Professor  Pierre  Vil¬ 
ley1  in  a  railway  accident  in  October  is,  for 
many  reasons,  a  heavy  loss  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

Born  in  1879,  the  son  of  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Caen,  the  young  Pierre 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  four.  Most  of  his  education  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  schools  for  the  sighted,  and  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  from  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure.  His  doctor’s  the¬ 
sis  on  Montaigne,  was  highly  praised  for  its 
originality  of  thought.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  French  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Clermont-Ferrand  and  went 
from  there  to  the  University  of  Caen,  where 
I  he  held  a  professorship  for  many  years.  His 
distinguished  academic  career  has  re¬ 
dounded  to  the  credit  of  blind  intellectuals 
in  manv  countries. 

Professor  Villey,  however,  was  equally 
distinguished  in  his  service  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  As  Secretary-General  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy  he  gave  national 

I  leadership  to  the  work  for  the  adult  blind 
throughout  France.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Institu- 

Ition  National e  des  Jeunes  Aveugles.  He 
edited  a  professional  magazine  on  work  for 
the  blind,  Le  Valentin  Haiiy.  In  his  books, 
La  Pedagogie  des  Aveugles ,  L’Aveugle 
dans  le  Monde  des  Voyants ,  and  Le  Monde 
des  Aveugles,  he  made  notable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  the  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  blindness. 

But  for  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  Dr.  Villey  at  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York, 
in  1931,  all  his  academic  and  philanthropic 

1  See  Frontispiece. 


accomplishments  pale  beside  the  remem¬ 
bered  radiance  of  his  personality.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Conference,  he  had  a  large 
share  in  the  organization  of  the  sessions.  In 
committees  and  from  the  floor  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  limpid  lucidity  and  gracious  cour¬ 
tesy  of  his  remarks  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Internationally  minded,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  worked  most  earnestly  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  organization  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

Not  only  because  Professor  Villey ’s  liter¬ 
ary  achievements  and  personal  distinction 
made  him  an  outstanding  figure,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dignity,  sympathy,  and  world- 
mincledness  which  he  brought  to  the  work 
for  the  sightless,  we  feel  that  the  world  of 
the  blind  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

DR.  WILFRED  BALLANTYNE  RACE 

On  November  9,  1933,  Canada  lost  one 
of  its  outstanding  educationists,  and  the 
city  of  Brantford  one  of  its  leading 
citizens,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Bal- 
lantyne  Race,  Superintendent  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind. 

Born  on  May  17,  1872,  in  Mitchell,  On¬ 
tario,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and 
where  he  received  his  public,  and  part  of 
his  high  school,  education,  Dr.  Race  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Race.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  Editor  of  the 
Mitchell  Recorder  and  in  his  later  years 
a  Commissioner  under  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Completing  his  high  school  training  at 
Port  Hope,  Dr.  Race  entered  the  School 
of  Pedagogy  at  Hamilton,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1892.  His  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  began  in  January,  1893,  in  the 
Port  Rowan  High  School,  where  he  taught 
for  six  months.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Watford  High  School, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  His  next 
appointment  was  to  the  principalship  of 
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the  high  school  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where 
he  taught  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  Be¬ 
fore  accepting  this  position,  he  had  secured 
his  degree  in  Arts  from  Queen’s  Univer¬ 
sity  with  specialist  standing  in  Moderns 
and  History.  In  1917  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  William  Hearst,  Premier  of  Ontario, 
as  the  first  outstanding  educationist  to  be 
appointed  to  the  superintendency  and 
principalship  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  sixteen  years  he  guided  with  a 
fine  combination  of  consumnate  skill  and 
human  sympathy  the  destinies  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  children  entrusted  to  his  care. 

During  the  period  of  his  principalship, 
the  School  for  the  Blind  made  remarkable 
progress  in  every  department  of  its  many- 
sided  activities.  Under  the  inspiring  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Race  and  the  active  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation  of  a  finely  trained 
staff,  the  School  has  attained  a  standing 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  kind  on  the 
continent. 

High  honor  was  conferred  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Principal  last  spring  when  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Queen’s  University,  his  Alma 
Mater.  This  distinction  was  bestowed  upon 
him  as  a  public  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  service  as  Principal  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Race  excelled  both  as  a  teacher  and 
public  speaker.  His  keen  intellect,  pene¬ 
trating  insight,  broad  sympathy,  fine  sense 
of  humor,  and  radiant  personality  made 
him  a  great  power  in  the  classroom  as  well 
as  on  the  public  platform.  He  possessed 
resourcefulness,  high  ideals,  and  belief  in, 
sympathy  with,  and  hope  for,  all  children, 
especially  the  handicapped. 

His  simplicity  of  life  and  unfailing  sym¬ 
pathy  enshrined  him  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  his  pupils.  He  regarded  both 
life  and  education  as  a  journey  down  a 
friendly  road.  He  was  not  a  severe  task¬ 
master  but  a  kind,  companionable  leader 


in  a  congenial  and  inspiring  place.  He 
fully  realized  that  the  ultimate  ideal  of 
true  education  is  to  develop  character.  His 
constant  aim  was  to  attract  his  students 
to  the  highest  and  strongest  spiritual 
grounds,  to  keep  their  feet  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  high  places,  to  keep  ever  be¬ 
fore  them  the  loftiest,  most  challenging 
conceptions  of  human  worth,  and,  above 
all,  to  elevate,  notwithstanding  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness,  their  estimate  of  their 
own  individual  worth  and  possibilities. 

He  taught  the  blind  to  see,  not  with 
physical  eyes  but  with  illuminated  minds 
that  enabled  them  to  catch  visions  of  the 
finer  and  better  things  in  life. 

J.  M.  McCutcheon 

JOSEPH  E.  VANCE 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Vance,  for  many  years 
identified  with  work  for  the  blind,  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1933.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  keenly  felt  by  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Vance  was  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  and  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1906  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton,  and  remained  for  four 
years,  until  he  resigned  to  accept  the  prin¬ 
cipalship  of  one  of  the  large  public  schools 
of  Minneapolis.  During  this  period  he 
never  lost  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  ability  to  their  cause.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  served  as  its  president 
for  approximately  five  years.  He  was  also 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the  sight- 
saving  classes  of  that  city. 

In  1919  he  entered  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
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in  charge  of  the  re-training  of  disabled  ex- 
service  men.  Shortly  after  he  entered  this 
service,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  where  he  acted  as  co-ordinator  for 
the  Federal  Board.  The  Evergreen  School 
was  then  being  operated  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  In  January,  1922,  when  the 
Evergreen  School  was  taken  over  by  the 
Veterans’  Bureau,  Mr.  Vance  was  chosen 
to  act  as  its  first  superintendent  under  the 
Bureau.  In  January,  1923,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault,  where 
he  remained  until  September,  1930,  resign¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  West  Coast  where,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Mr.  Vance  was  keenly  interested  in  all 
problems  pertaining  to  the  blind  and  did 
everything  possible  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion. 

He  was  an  educator  of  outstanding 
ability,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  time,  both  at  “ Evergreen”  and  at 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  to 
reading  aloud  to  his  students.  He  was  also 
a  great  believer  in  athletics  and  developed 
this  department  to  a  high  degree  at  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind.  He  took 
a  personal  interest  in  each  and  every 
student  and  was  always  ready  to  give  a 
blind  person  a  position,  if  possible,  insist¬ 
ing  they  should  receive  remuneration  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  sighted,  for  equal 
work. 

His  death  is  indeed  a  decided  loss  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  M.  I.  Tynan 

I  ARTHUR  H.  RICHMOND 

In  the  death  of  Arthur  H.  Richmond  on 
December  1,  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  has  suffered 
severe  loss.  He  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  attended  the  1932  Convention  of  the 


A.A.I.B.  as  the  enthusiastic  leader  of  the 
singing.  The  ideals  of  voice  training  held 
and  practiced  by  him  were  of  the  highest. 
Mr.  Richmond’s  passing  is  peculiarly  sad 
since  he  was  married,  August  19  last,  to 
Miss  Esther  Elkins  of  Brooklyn. 

MILLARD  W.  BALDWIN 

The  death  of  Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Maine  Institution  for 
the  Blind  which  occurred  in  November, 
ended  another  long  career  of  service  to  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  born  in  Cortland,  New 
York,  in  1864  and  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town. 
He  later  attended  the  Cortland  State 
Normal  School  and  the  New  York  Law 
School. 

After  ten  years  of  teaching,  he  served 
as  school  commissioner  for  six  years  and 
then  engaged  in  corporation  work  for  some 
time. 

In  1912,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Maine  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  continued  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  until  his  death.  The  blind  people 
of  Maine  and  workers  for  the  blind  in 
other  states  will  greatly  miss  one  who  had 
long  been  known  for  his  sincerity  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause. 


STUDY  OF  WHITE  CANES 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  School  for  the  Blind  wishes  to  secure 
all  available  information  concerning  the 
use  of  the  white  cane  in  the  cities  through¬ 
out  the  world  where  it  is  in  use.  We  wish 
to  find  out  the  various  laws  and  ordinances 
about  the  white  cane,  how  it  is  furnished 
to  the  blind,  and  its  effect  on  individual 
blind  people  in  their  daily  lives.  All  com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  C. 
William  Peterson,,  889  Grand  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  WISCON¬ 
SIN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Before  coming  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Janesville,  Mr.  Longanecker  had  served  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of 
Racine  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Under 
his  administration  the  schools  of  the  city 
came  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  very 
best  in  the  state.  The  schools  were  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  on  the  6-3-3  plan,  Racine 
being  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  state  to 
construct  junior  high  schools,  of  which 
there  were  three.  Among  other  develop¬ 
ments  there  was  a  day  school  for  the  blind, 
which  was  the  only  public  day  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  state  outside  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  His  most  important  work  was 
done  in  developing  the  curriculum  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  modern  trends,  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  standards  for  admission  to  the 
teaching  staff,  and  promoting  the  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  teachers  in  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1929  he  was  a  member 
of  the  summer  school  faculty  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  State  Teachers  College,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1931  he  was  a  non-resident  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Wisconsin,  in  1918, 
Mr.  Longanecker  spent  fourteen  years  in 
education  work  in  the  state  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  served  successively  as  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West 
Virginia,  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Charleston,  and  chief  state  examiner  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  at  Charles¬ 
ton.  The  last  six  years  in  West  Virginia 
were  spent  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  superintendent  of  schools  at  Parkers¬ 
burg. 

His  college  training  was  received  at 
Hiram  College  in  Ohio,  and  at  the  LTni- 


F.  M.  Longanecker 

versity  of  Michigan.  From  the  latter  insti¬ 
tution  he  received  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  As  a  boy  he  attended  a  two- 
room  village  school  and  spent  several 
winters  teaching  one-room  rural  schools. 

Mr.  Longanecker  has  served  on  numerous 
committees,  and  has  been  vice-president  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  as  well 
as  of  the  state  associations  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wisconsin.  He  thus  brings  to  his 
new  work  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  an  un¬ 
usual  background  of  rich  experience. 

His  new  position  at  Janesville  furnishes 
a  unique  opportunity,  for  it  not  only  in¬ 
volves  the  superintendency  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  but  it  carries  with  it 
the  superintendency  of  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  which  is  located 
at  Milwaukee,  and  also  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  the  State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind, 
which  has  offices  both  in  Janesville  and 
in  Milwaukee. 
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W.  G.  Scarberry 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  OHIO 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  secured  as  its 
new  Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  G.  Scarberry, 
whose  appointment  became  effective  July 
12,  1933.  Mr.  Scarberry ’s  connection  with 
the  Ohio  School  began,  however,  in  January 
of  this  year  as  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Scarberry  received  his  training  at 
Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio  University,  and 
Ohio  State  University.  He  was  appointed 
successively  Principal  and  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 
It  was  while  serving  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  accepted  an  offer  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Detroit.  Finding  the  educational 
field  more  to  his  liking,  however,  after  sev¬ 
eral  years,  he  returned  to  Ohio  to  become 
Superintendent  of  the  Wellston  public 
schools,  where  he  remained  for  six  years. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all 


things  pertaining  to  education  and,  at  the 
present  time,  holds  the  position  of  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  Southeastern  Ohio 
Education  Association. 

While  Mr.  Scarberry  is  a  newTeomer  in 
work  for  the  blind,  his  wide  experience  as 
an  educator  and  as  an  executive,  together 
with  a  very  pleasing  and  inspiring  person¬ 
ality,  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
many  problems  that  naturally  arise  in  a 
school  of  this  kind,  fit  him  unusually  well 
for  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

It  is  largely  through  Mr.  Scarberry ’s 
efforts  that  the  legislature  appropriated 
$175,000  for  the  erection  of  two  much- 
needed  dormitories  for  housing  the  pupils, 
work  on  which  is  to  be  started  within  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  very  largely  through  his 
efforts,  also,  that  a  sight-saving  class  was 
organized  at  a  neighboring  local  school, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  a  group  of  par¬ 
tially  sighted  children  from  the  State 
School  to  attend  the  day  school.  These  chil¬ 
dren  come  from  districts  in  the  state  where 
there  are  no  sight-saving  classes. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Scarberry  to  this  new 
field  for  which  his  natural  ability,  person¬ 
ality,  and  experience  so  well  equip  him. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  WEST 
VIRGINIA  STATE  SCHOOLS 

A.  E.  Krause,  the  recently  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Romney, 
West  Virginia,  is  a  native  of  Michigan, 
born  January  12,  1882,  amid  lowly  rural 
conditions.  His  education  was  begun,  first 
in  schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  then  later  in  De¬ 
troit,  where  his  people  moved  in  the  late 
’eighties.  After  a  struggle  to  continue  edu¬ 
cation  by  helping  to  keep  home  fires  burn¬ 
ing,  he  entered  Capital  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  to  prepare  himself  for  ministry 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  was  another 
eight  long  years  of  struggle  since  he  was 
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compelled,  in  great  part,  to  earn  liis  own 
way.  Broken  in  health  by  the  strain,  he 
took  a  period  of  rest  in  California.  He 
thereafter  assumed  a  temporary  pastorate 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  but  again  broke  down  and 
gave  up  nervous  strain  by  work  in  an 
Akron  rubber  factory. 

Longing  to  take  up  the  work  for  which 
he  was  prepared,  he  accepted  a  call  to  West 
Virginia,  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  For  eleven  years  as  frontier  circuit 
rider  in  two  states  and  three  counties,  and 
with  as  high  as  ten  congregations,  he  gave 
his  strength.  The  dire  need  of  better  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  the  mountain  youth 
induced  him  to  have  his  Church  establish 
an  academy  in  their  midst.  These  efforts 
consummated  in  St.  John’s  Academy, 
Petersburg,  West  Virginia.  Then  he  was 
called  to  launch  and  pilot  the  school  into 
service.  After  ten  years  in  this  capacity, 
he  resigned  the  presidency  to  follow  his 


desire  to  be  more  in  the  classroom.  The 
academy,  maturing  into  a  junior  college, 
found  him  as  teacher  of  psychology,  Latin 
and  Bible,  as  well  as  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Only  a  few  years  of  life 
had  been  given  the  new  venture  when  the 
depression  forced  the  closing  of  its  doors. 
Then  it  was  he  sought  from  the  state  the 
appointment  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  at  Romney  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  July  15,  1933. 

He  is  starting  out  with  the  largest  en¬ 
rolment  in  the  history  of  the  school  and, 
though  hampered  by  curtailed  appropria¬ 
tions,  hopes  to  advance  the  standards  and 
service  of  the  school. 

DETROIT  LEAGUE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  has  resigned 
as  Director  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped  to  become  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund. 

His  numerous  friends  in  the  field  will, 
however,  be  glad  to  know  that  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  consultant  to  the  League,  and 
the  benefits  of  his  long  experience  will  not 
be  lost  to  the  profession. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Palmer  Livingstone  succeeds 
Mr.  Campbell  as  Director  of  the  League. 

NEW  WORKERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Recent  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
clude  Miss  Dorothy  Hosford  as  Eye- 
Medical  Social  Worker,  Pittsburgh 
Branch ;  Miss  Miriam  Brinkerhoff  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch ;  Miss  E.  S.  Paine  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Branch ;  and  Miss 
Annabel  Carter,  who  is  temporarily  in 
charge  at  the  Venango  County  Branch 
while  Miss  Georgiana  Trainor,  Supervisor, 
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IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  containing  questions  or  comments 
relating  to  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest ,  the  Outlook  will  print  excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  in  each  issue. 


VISUAL  IMAGERY  VS.  VERBALISM 

Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  a  thoughtful  and  penetrating  critic  of  litera¬ 
ture,  contributes  the  following  thoughts  on 
Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,  which  was  reviewed 
in  our  last  issue. 

One  of  the  first  superficial  thoughts  which 
occurred  to  me  on  reading  Helen  Keller  in 
Scotland  was  crystallized  in  the  expression  of 
a  German  writer  reviewing  a  recent  novel.  He 
said  of  it:  uEin  Buch,  das  roller  Farbe,  Bild 
und  Landschaft  steckt.”  The  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  present  book  exactly  correspond 
Avith  this  statement  :  it  is  a  book  literally  over¬ 
flowing  with  color  and  landscape,  etc.  And  it 
is  this  very  feature  which  plunges  me  into  a 
labyrinth  of  speculation. 

We  know  that  Helen  Keller  has  no  visual 
memories — unless  indeed  there  be  some  vague 
subconscious  recollection  of  light,  form,  and 
color  which  she  looked  upon  during  the  nine¬ 
teen  baby  months  of  her  life,  Avhen  sight  was 
hers.  Therefore,  color  as  a  light  phenomenon 
can  mean  nothing  to  her  as  a  practical  char¬ 
acteristic  as  seen  by  physically  normal  people. 
However,  Cutsforth’s  strictures  on  verbalism 
cannot  be  taken  as  applying  100  per  cent  in  this 
case,  nor  in  any  other  where  the  blind  of  Helen 
Keller’s  group  are  under  discussion.  I  take  it 
that  human  intelligence  is  such  a  subtle  and 
accomplished  chemist  as  to  change  every  thought 
presented  to  it  and  to  rearrange  it  into  new 
combinations  satisfactory  to  its  own  character 
and  mode  of  operation,  and  that  the  idea  of 
color  can  no  more  escape  this  process  than  that 
of  form  and  substance.  The  inquiring  mind  must 
give  a  connotation  to  every  term  it  appropriates 
to  its  own  use.  Thus,  color  to  Helen  Keller  and 
those  like  her  must  mean  something  satisfactory, 
and  we  find  in  one  or  two  instances  in  her  pres¬ 
ent  letters  that  she  associates  the  smell  of  the 
AA7oods  with  the  color  which  her  education  has 
taught  her  sighted  people  give  to  trees  and 
plants  and  grass  and  so  on.  You  will  remember 
that  in  speaking  of  the  trees,  in  a  couple  of 
instances  she  says :  “That  is  what  I  call  green¬ 
ness.”  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  objectify¬ 
ing,  I  might  almost  say  solidifying,  process  is 
carried  on  through  a  very  considerable  range 
of  colors.  One  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  color 


means  nothing  to  the  blind.  It  is  safe  to  pre¬ 
dicate  only  that  it  means  something  different 
to  the  sighted  and  to  the  blind. 

There  is  next  the  more  important  idea  of 
Helen’s  appreciation  of  large  landscape  groups, 
and  here  I  confess  I  am  pretty  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  Without  any  experiential  (see 
Cutsforth  for  this  disagreeable  word!)  knowl¬ 
edge  of  visual  perspective,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Helen  can  perceive  the  physical  world  about 
her  only  and  always  in  absolute  dimension,  as 
also  in  a  series  of  isolated  experiences  coming 
to  her  through  her  three  remaining  senses.  For 
instance,  when  Helen  would  enter  a  wood  she 
would  know  by  her  “sense  of  obstacles”  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  objects 
crowding  in  upon  her  which  she  would  know 
were  trees  because  she  would  touch  and  ex¬ 
amine  tactually  a  number  of  individuals  of  the 
whole  clump.  But,  apart  from  that  “sense-of- 
obstacles”  impression,  I  cannot  see  Iioav  Helen’s 
idea  of  a  grove  or  forest  can  be  anything  but 
a  series  of  clear-cut,  individual  impressions  of 
single  trees.  In  other  words,  she  can  have  no 
real  and  visual  idea  of  group  unity  where  land¬ 
scape  is  concerned.  Also,  Avhen  examining  any¬ 
thing  which  her  two  hands  or  her  two  arms 
cannot  encircle  and  feel  as  a  unit,  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  any  physical  experience  of 
the  kind  I  am  now  discussing  can  be  anything 
but  a  series  of  impressions.  The  mind,  of  course, 
acts  with  lightning-like  speed  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  tactual  picture  of,  let  us  say,  a  tree  or 
a  group  of  trees  considered  individually  before 
the  memory  as  wholes,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
process  involved  must  be  that  of  instantaneous 
recollection  and  fusion  of  these  individual  im¬ 
pressions  just  referred  to.  A  mountain,  there¬ 
fore,  as  considered  by  Helen,  must  also  be  re¬ 
lated  to  her  memories  of  climbing  step  by  step 
and  of  feeling,  so  to  speak,  hand  Over  hand. 
And  all  this  is  accompanied,  quite  naturally, 
with  the  sensations  of  obstacles  as  perceived 
by  the  nerves  of  her  body,  particularly  her 
forehead  and  face,  by  the  touch  of  the  wind 
on  her  cheek,  the  varying  temperature  as  alti¬ 
tudes  alter,  the  odors  of  flowers,  grass,  trees, 
etc.  And,  of  course,  this  personally  acquired 
information  would  be  supplemented  by  the 
description  of  her  companion  plus  her  mem¬ 
ories  of  her  intimate  associations  with  the  poets 
and  prose-Avriters  who  would  haA7e  described 
hill  and  mountain  scenery.  But  even  in  the  case 
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of  this  single  mountain,  the  individual  unity 
would  be  merely  that  of  the  fusion  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  impressions  referred  to  in  speaking  of 
the  trees.  When  it  is  a  question  of  group  unity 
— mountain  ranges,  groups  of  hills,  with  all 
the  variety  of  contour,  of  separation,  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  and  so  on — I  find  myself  dangling  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  at  the  end  of  a  very 
slender  cord  of  reasoning. 

It  does  not  satisfy  me  to  say  that  most  of 
Helen’s  landscape  descriptions  are  examples  of 
mere  empty  verbalism,  any  more  than  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  color  as  she  views  it  is  empty 
verbalism.  There  must  be  some  hidden  quality 
of  perception  which  only  those  can  appreciate 
who  belong  to  Helen’s  group  and  who  have 
had  approximately  Helen’s  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Verbalism  as  meant  by  the  sighted, 
there  may  be  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  also 
such  verbalism  in  the  case  of  every  sighted  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  world.  Every  language  is  full  of 
terms  which,  to  the  great  mass  of  people  and 
to  most  cultivated  individuals,  have  only  a  dic¬ 
tionary  or  photographic  meaning.  If  we  limited 
our  use  of  speech  to  those  terms  denoting  actual 
experiences  in  our  own  lives,  our  vocabulary 
would  be  very  limited  and  would  differ  to  such 
an  extent  in  each  individual  instance  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  human  intercourse  to  be  carried 
on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  very  quality  of 
verbalism  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race  to  intercommunicate  intelligently  and 
satisfactorily;  but  in  Helen’s  case,  just  how 
much  is  verbalism  even  of  this  type  and  how 
much  is  really  the  use  of  terms  without  any  ap¬ 
preciable  quantum  of  comprehension  as  to  their 
real  extension?  This  is  a  question  which  I  can¬ 
not  answer  at  all.  But  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  one  else’s  definition. 

As  to  the  style  of  Helen  Keller  in  Scotland , 
it  is,  of  course,  distinctly  “Kelleresque,”  by 
which  I  mean  of  a  very  high  order.  The  book  is 
an  example  of  fine  writing — sometimes,  in  fact, 
almost  too  fine,  so  that  the  reader  gets  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  author  is  mentally  under  forced 
draft.  And  I  was  struck  in  several  instances 
with  the  repetition  of  precisely,  or  almost  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  same  words  in  describing  the  same 
scene  or  the  same  fanciful  image  to  different 
people.  This  made  me  wonder  a  bit  if,  when 
Helen  describes  large  landscape  units,  she  is 
not  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  person  learn¬ 
ing  a  foreign  language.  He  memorizes  certain 
expressions  describing  certain  states,  and  these 
he  uses  constantly  until  he  becomes  entirely 
master  of  the  situation  so  that  he  can  of  his 
own  knowledge  arrange  and  rearrange  his 
phrases  so  as  to  meet  the  passing  state  or 
whim.  Until  this  position  is  attained,  he  sticks 
to  the  memorized  phraseology  because  he  knows 


he  is  on  safe  ground  and  he  fears  to  make  him¬ 
self  ridiculous  by  launching  out  into  original 
expression.  Now  Helen  must,  I  should  think,, 
be  conscious  that  notwithstanding  her  vast  read¬ 
ing,  her  wide  travel,  her  careful  systematic 
training,  she  is,  nevertheless,  limited  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  general  accuracy  of  many  experiences 
common  to  the  sighted  world.  When  she  was 
traveling  through  the  Grampians,  therefore, 
might  she  not  have  carefully  noted  the  current 
description  given  her  by  Miss  Thomson  and 
Mrs.  Macy,  and  combined  this  with  her  own 
past  mountain  experience  plus  her  literary  mem¬ 
ories  to  form  a  picture  of  whose  general  ac¬ 
curacy  she  was  reasonably  sure?  This  picture, 
following  a  lifelong  habit  of  attention  to  literary 
form,  would  assume  definite  shape  in  her  mind, 
and  whenever  the  thought  of  the  Grampians  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  it  would  be  visualized  in  the 
literary  form  it  had  first  taken.  This  form  would 
then  appear  largely  in  her  written  descriptions 
of  the  scene,  no  matter  how  many  letters  she 
wrote — naturally  within  such  a  space  of  time 
as  not  to  dim  the  vividness  of  remembrance. 
But  here  again  I  am  on  ground  which  is  un¬ 
familiar  to  me  and  I  cannot  speak  with  any¬ 
thing  approaching  authority. 

To  the  sighted  person  who  did  not  know 
Helen’s  physical  condition  these  letters  would 
be  read  with  much  the  same  interest  as  attaches 
to  the  travelogs  of  H.  V.  Morton — if  I  might 
venture  to  so  designate  the  books  of  that  mas¬ 
ter  of  description.  His  only  remark  might  be 
the  one  of  which  I  myself  was  guilty  just  a 
moment  ago,  namely,  that  the  writing,  if  any¬ 
thing,  was  a  little  too  literary,  a  little  too  fine 
here  and  there,  though  the  general  effect  is  that 
of  charming,  cultured  conversation. 

The  speeches  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  totally 
without  this  doubtful  element  of  straining  after 
literary  form.  They  are  just  what  they  should 
be,  considering  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  delivered. 

In  many  respects  I  think  I  like  Helen  Keller 
in  Scotland  better  than  anywhere  else,  notwith¬ 
standing'  the  fact  that  I  am  at  a  complete  loss 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  writer’s  psychol¬ 
ogy.  These  letters  have  forced  me  to  reconsider 
my  whole  position  regarding  what  a  blind  per¬ 
son  of  Helen’s  type  can  and  cannot  know,  and 
it  is  good  that  I  have  read  them  to  have  reached 
this  result.  One  is  too  apt  to  sink  into  smug  cer¬ 
tainty  in  a  world  which  is  proving  every  day 
that  nothing  at  all  is  certain  except  uncer¬ 
tainty.  A  final  impression  left  upon  me  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  exclamation  uttered  by  a  char¬ 
acter  in  a  German  novel:  “Sieh,  wie  das  Leben 
scJidn  ist  und  roller  W under!” 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BLINDNESS 
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In  the  discrimination  of  coins  the  blind 
are  not  at  such  a  great  disadvantage.  All 
except  the  dime  and  the  penny  can  be 
fairly  well  distinguished  by  size,  and  the 
serrated  edge  of  the  dime  makes  it  feel 
different  from  the  penny. 

Of  course,  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
many  blind  persons  learn  to  do  without 
eyes  many  things  which  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  enough  with  normal  sight. 

There  are  things  that  they  can  do  by  the 
sense  of  touch  (writes  Clarence  Hawkes)  which 
are  even  more  remarkable  (than  telling  colors 
or  distinguishing  bills),  such  as  threading  a 
needle  by  placing  the  end  of  the  thread  on 
the  tongue  and  shoving  the  head  of  the  needle 
along  until  the  thread  is  thrust  through  the 
eye  (a  good  trick  to  teach  your  grandmother 
when  her  sight  fails),  or  replacing  delicate 
springs  in  a  typewriter  and  keeping  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  order.  I  recently  successfully  adjusted 
the  reproducer  on  a  graphonola  which  had  be¬ 
come  discordant. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  its  adjustment  is  usually  attempted  only 
by  an  expert. 

But  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  tongue  is 
concerned,  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  it 
is  not  used  more,  since  it  has  the  finest 
touch  discrimination  of  any  part  of  the 
body.  It  is  practically  a  magnifying  glass 
for  touch.  Every  reader  has  doubtless 
noticed  how  much  larger  a  cavity  in  a 
tooth  seems  to  the  tongue  than  to  the  finger 
or  to  the  eye?  Blind  children  occasionally 
read  raised  type  with  the  tongue  because 
for  some  reason  their  fingers  are  not  sen¬ 
sitive  enough.  To  quote  Hawkes  further : 

It  would  seem  almost  as  wonderful  for  one 
without  the  sense  of  sight  to  trace  the  margin 
on  a  printed  page  of  a  book  or  newspaper  by 
feeling  where  the  type  leaves  off  and  the  un¬ 
printed  page  begins.  Yet  I  can  do  that,  while  I 
have  known  blind  people  who  could  read  raised 
print  through  four  thicknesses  of  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  play  a  piano  with  a  spread  placed 
over  the  keyboard. 

To  tell  the  weight  of  paper  in  ream  lots 
within  five  or  ten  pounds  merely  from  feeling 


one  sheet  would  seem  to  call  for  a  very  expert 
sense  of  touch,  yet  that  is  possible,  as  well  as 
to  tell  much  about  the  texture  and  quality  of 
the  paper  and  how  it  was  prepared  for  book 
use. 

A  little  later  we  shall  describe  some  care¬ 
ful  experiments  in  which  blind  and  seeing 
subjects  were  tested  along  the  lines  Hawkes 
describes. 

The  general  public  is  quite  as  likely  to 
underestimate  as  to  overestimate  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  blind.  As  Yilley  strikingly  ex¬ 
presses  it : 

Behind  those  sightless  eyes  and  that  face 
without  animation,  the  first  idea  is  to  suppose 
that  everything  is  dulled,  the  intelligence,  the 
will,  the  sensations,  and  that  the  faculties  of 
the  very  soul  are  numbed  and,  as  it  were,  stu¬ 
pefied.  And  then,  accustomed  as  those  who  see 
are  to  doing  nothing  without  using  their  eyes,  it 
seems  to  them,  very  naturally,  that  if  they  lost 
their  eyesight,  they  would  be  incapable  of  any 
activity,  and  that  their  very  thoughts  would 
cease  to  flow  through  their  mind. 

An  excellent  example  of  tlie  folly  to 
which  such  an  attitude  may  lead  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Hawkes’  criticism  of  what  he 
calls  “Mrs.  Barclay’s  amazing  portrayals 
of  the  condition  of  blindness.” 

Readers  of  The  Rosary  will  remember  that 
a  crafty  Scotch  doctor  devises  the  plan  of  put¬ 
ting  in  charge  of  a  blind  artist,  as  his  nurse, 
a  former  sweetheart  from  whom  he  has  become 
estranged.  While  the  artist  is  suspicious  of  the 
voice,  which  reminds  him  strongly  of  his 
friend,  although  the  nurse  is  using  another 
name,  yet  he  finally  succumbs  to  the  subter¬ 
fuge  and  is  deceived  for  several  weeks  until  at 
last  she  reveals  her  identity.  The  entire  plot  of 
the  story  hinges  on  this  deceit.1 

The  fact  is  that  such  a  deceit  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

There  is  as  much  personality  and  character 
in  the  human  voice  as  there  is  in  the  face.  It 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  you  would 
not  know  your  friend  by  looking  on  his 
countenance  as  that  a  blind  person  would  not 
know  his  friend  by  the  voice,  especially  when 
the  friend  is  a  sweetheart. 

1  In  Dawn,  by  Eleanor  Porter,  recently  given 
as  a  moving-picture  play,  the  same  device  is  used. 
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If  the  voices  of  a  thousand  people  were  tested 
and  analyzed,  they  would  be  found  to  be  as  in¬ 
dividual  as  the  faces  of  their  owners. 

1  have  never  in  my  life  met  two  people  whom 
I  could  not  tell  apart  by  their  voices  after  I 
came  to  know  them  well.2 

If  the  voice  of  the  nurse  Rosemary  had  not 
given  her  away  to  her  blind  artist  lover,  then 
there  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  aura  surround¬ 
ing  her  which  would.  This  sense  is  very  strong 
between  the  sexes,  and  had  the  young  man 
loved  the  woman  as  much  as  we  must  believe 
from  the  story,  even  her  presence,  had  she 
not  uttered  a  word,  would  have  been  as  ap¬ 
parent  to  him  as  the  fact  that  he  lived  or 
breathed. 

On  one  occasion  the  crafty  doctor  sits  in  the 
woods  upon  a  log,  with  the  blind  artist  on 
one  end  of  the  log  and  his  sweetheart  on  the 
other,  while  he  tries  to  persuade  the  artist  to 
receive  the  young  lady  again  into  his  life. 

The  blind  man  stands  within  a  few  feet  of 
his  affinity,  yet  does  not  know  she  is  there. 

Now  the  blind  are  possessed  of  a  sense  of 
perception  of  solid  bodies  within  a  radius  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  which  would  have  told  him 
of  this  presence  had  not  his  aching  heart  told 
him  in  that  stead. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  of  all  Mrs. 
Barclay’s  imaginings  is  that  whereby  the  blind 
artist  sits  in  his  library  in  an  easy  chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  blue  string  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  piano,  a  green  one  to  the  typewriter, 
and  a  yellow  string  to  the  bookcase. 

To  one  who  without  sight  is  in  the  habit  of 
going  straight  to  whatever  he  wants  in  the 
house  and  putting  his  hand  on  it  without  any 
fuss,  of  going  into  the  street  unattended,  hail¬ 
ing  a  street  car,  and  doing  shopping  in  many 
stores  of  the  city  alone ;  to  one  Avho  takes 
long  lecture  trips  traveling  unattended,  this 
sitting  in  the  library  with  a  colored  string  lead¬ 
ing  to  each  piece  of  furniture  is  the  funniest 
thing  in  literature. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  and  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public— which  has  not  had 
opportunity  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge 

2  Cutsforth  ( The  Blind  in  School  and  Society) 
claims  for  the  blind  an  uncanny  ability  not  only 
to  recognize  friends  but  to  detect  hidden  meanings 
which  the  speaker  has  no  intention  of  expressing. 


of  many  blind  individuals.  Strangely 
enough,  one  finds  the  same  difference  of 
opinion  among  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  blind  and  employers  of  blind 
workers.  Of  course,  such  people  do  not 
make  the  elementary  mistakes  about  the 
use  of  the  senses,  mechanical  skill,  etc. 
They  know  what  the  blind  can  do,  and  try 
to  inspire  them  to  attain  their  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  by  demanding  the  best,  assuring 
them  that  to  win  in  the  struggle  with  com¬ 
petitors  who  see  they  must  do  their  work 
better  than  the  seeing.  But  we  are  all  so 
prone  to  generalize  that  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  persons  with  extended 
experience  with  the  blind  often  expressing 
very  decided  opinions  which  have  yet  to 
be  checked  up  by  scientific  methods.  We 
hear,  for  instance,  that  the  blind  are  gen¬ 
erally  trustful  and  cheerful,  as  the  deaf 
are  generally  distrustful  and  jealous;  that 
the  blind  are  difficult  to  manage  in  school 
or  in  shop ;  they  are  very  cautious  in  in¬ 
dustry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  super¬ 
intendents  of  long  experience  denying  the 
propriety  of  speaking  of  the  blind  as  a 
class.  Dr.  Burritt  says : 

...  In  spite  of  its  frequent  use  in  speech 
and  writing,  the  phrase  “the  blind”  cannot  be 
used  in  any  generic  sense ;  there  is  no  such 
concept  as  “the  blind.”  Persons  without  sight 
differ,  precisely  as  those  who  see,  in  capabilities, 
in  tastes,  in  character — in  short  in  all  matters 
that  go  to  make  personality.  Some  have  keen 
intellects,  some  are  dull  and  almost  unteach- 
able;  some  have  a  good  deal  of  pride  about 
their  personal  appearance,  others  are  wholly 
devoid  of  an  appreciation  of  its  importance; 
some  have  strong,  sterling  characters,  others  are 
weak,  easily  led,  and  are  wholly  undependable. 

Dr.  French  carries  this  proposition  much 
farther. 

To  generalize  about  the  blind  without  first 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  terms  blind  and 
blindness ,  as  far  as  these  limits  are  pertinent 
to  the  study  undertaken,  is  as  dangerous  from 
the  educational  point  of  view  as  are  generaliza- 
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Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— Home  teachers  of  the  blind  number  among 
their  experiences  many  happenings  that  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  stimulating,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  a  teacher  has  an  apt  pupil  who  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  j^ears  old  and  is  blind.  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead, 
home  teacher  for  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  is  serving  a  one-hun¬ 
dred-year-old  pupil  at  the  present  time — Miss 
Lucy  Woodworth,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
who  celebrated  her  one-hundredth  birthday  last 
April.  Miss  Mead  has  won  the  heart  of  the 
Middletown  centenarian,  who  told  her  on  her 
last  visit  that  she  had  already  done  her  more 
good  than  had  any  doctor  she  had  ever  had  in 
her  life. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  has  added  a  new  activity  to 
its  industrial  program — an  upholstering  depart¬ 
ment.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
women’s  workroom  at  2832-34  Washington  Ave¬ 
nue,  St.  Louis,  by  Mrs.  Mable  Bryzell,  a  young 
blind  woman  who  has  just  completed  her  train¬ 
ing  in  upholstering  and  mattress-making  at  the 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Commission  truck  will  call  for  and  de¬ 
liver  articles  of  furniture  for  upholstering  or 
repair,  or  mattresses  that  need  mending.  The 
charge  for  this  service  will  be  comparable  to 
prices  set  by  reputable  dealers  for  similar 
work. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Julia  S.  Loomis  has  retired  as  music  director 
at  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service  there.  For  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  her  going  to 
Batavia,  Miss  Loomis  was  teacher  of  music  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 


the  Blind,  then  located  on  Ninth  Avenue  at 
Thirty-Fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  Miss 
Loomis  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Weather- 
low,  who  has  been  her  assistant  for  nineteen 
years. 

Another  change  at  the  School  is  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Lena  B.  Miller,  who  had  been 
kindergarten  teacher  there  since  1899. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind — 
In  August  the  need  for  space  in  the  Cincinnati 
Library  for  the  Blind  became  acute,  as  the 
books  provided  by  the  Government  and  by  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for 
the  Blind  had  completely  filled  the  only  avail¬ 
able  space  in  the  Public  Library. 

Seeing  this,  the  Misses  Georgia  and  Florence 
Trader  very  kindly  provided  space  and  shelv¬ 
ing  at  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  New  York  Point  volumes. 
Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  volumes  are  cir¬ 
culated  from  there  each  month  to  those  who 
read  nothing  but  this  type. 

St.  Louis  County  Association  for  the  Blind — 
The  name  of  this  organization  has  been  changed 
to  the  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

The  Duluth  Lighthouse  has  lately  organized 
a  trust  fund  to  take  care  of  several  bequests 
left  to  the  organization  by  interested  friends, 
so  that  the  interests  of  the  blind  people  of 
Duluth  may  be  best  served  now  and  in  days  to 
come. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind — The  new  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are :  Mr.  H.  R.  N.  Miles,  President ;  Mrs. 
Cora  P.  Buchanan,  Secretary.  Both  Mr.  Miles 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan  are  residents  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind  for  Service 
— The  work  for  prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
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servation  of  sight,  carried  on  by  the  Topeka 
Association  of  the  Blind  for  Service,  is,  at 
present,  considerably  hampered  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds.  A  drive  is  contemplated  by  the 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
enable  them  to  continue  more  actively  in  their 
efforts  to  be  of  service. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — Nearly 
forty  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise — small  ar¬ 
ticles  which  ranged  in  price  from  five  to  fifty 
cents — was  sold  at  the  annual  sale  of  the 
Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
held  at  the  Louisiana  State  Fair  each  year  in 
October. 

Minnesota  Organization  of  the  Blind — The 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  1605  Eustis 
Street,  St.  Paul,  was  celebrated  last  October. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Reverend  George  C. 
Hantsler,  Lutheran  pastor  and  social  worker, 
who  has  been  a  voluntary  and  staunch  friend 
of  the  Minnesota  Organization  of  the  Blind. 
The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  the  eminent  blind 
musician,  Dr.  Francis  Richter,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Leschetizky  and  Guilmant  and  who  is,  at 
present,  staff  organist  of  Radio  Station  KSTP. 
.  .  .  The  Home  was  built  by  members  of  the 
Minnesota  Organization,  most  of  whom  are 
blind,  and  is  also  managed  entirely  by  them. 
The  urgent  need  of  the  Home  now  is  additional 
space. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — The  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind  bought  the  best  in 
machinery  and  started  shoe-repair  work  for  the 
partially  sighted  boys  the  latter  part  of  last 
school  year.  The  work  is  being  continued  this 
year,  and  the  boys  are  very  enthusiastic  and 
show  splendid  progress.  It  is  hoped  that  a  real 
vocation  may  develop  out  of  this  for  several  of 
those  now  taking  this  work.  .  .  .  Classes  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  poultry  raising  for  all 
Senior  students,  started  last  year,  are  also  being 
carried  on  this  year.  .  .  .  The  intermediate  boys 
have  been  given  an  outlet  for  pent-up  energy 
in  a  pergola-style  workshop  containing  work¬ 
benches,  tools,  etc.  This  also  gives  the  instruc¬ 


tors  an  insight  into  the  real  capabilities  and 
possibilities  in  connection  with  the  future  of 
these  young  people.  .  .  .  The  Senior  girls  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  and  practice  in  the  greenhouse. 
Floriculture  gives  them  a  new  and  vital  interest 
and  joy,  and  raising  and  selling  plants,  bulbs, 
etc.,  can  be  used  by  them  as  an  avocation,  if  not 
a  vocation. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held 
in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building,  New 
York  City,  on  November  24.  The  principal  ad¬ 
dress,  on  the  subject  of  “Light  and  Vision,” 
was  made  by  Mr.  Preston  S.  Millar,  President 
of  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society’s  Board  of  Directors. 
.  .  .  On  the  following  day,  a  joint  luncheon 
conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
in  co-operation  with  the  North  Atlantic  District 
of  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Medical  Social  Service  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

Howe  Memorial  Press — The  new  sales  office 
of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  now  located  at 
133  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  All  orders  and  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  sent  to  this  address. 

Colored  Blind  Association  (Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  ) — The  present  officers  of  the  Association 
are  as  follows :  Mrs  Callie  Cromwell,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  President;  Mrs.  Grace  McCain,  also  of 
Denver,  Secretarv.  The  Association  is  now  lo- 
cated  at  2759  Humboldt  Street,  Denver. 

Boyer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Kathrjm  Tasch  Ottinger  has  left  the  faculty  of 
the  R oyer-Greaves  School,  after  six  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service.  Mrs.  Ottinger  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Sophy  Forward,  of  New 
York,  who  has  had  considerable  special  train¬ 
ing  in  teaching  the  blind. 

Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission — 
The  Texas  State  Library,  Austin,  is  the  dis¬ 
tributing  agency  for  Texas  and  other  states  of 
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the  Middle  Southwest  for  the  books  sent  out 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  are  interest¬ 
ing  books  of  fiction,  travels,  history,  biography, 
science,  and  other  subjects  in  braille,  New  York 
Point,  and  Moon,  lists  of  which  will  be  mailed 
out  upon  request. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
fittingly  celebrated  on  November  17,  when  His 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  attended  special  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Association.  A  celebration 
within  a  celebration  also  took  place  with  the 
unveiling,  by  His  Excellency,  of  a  memorial 
tablet  erected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  to  the  founder  and  tireless 
worker  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Philip 
E.  Layton.  Many  other  distinguished  guests 
attended  the  ceremonies. 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind — The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  School  has  an  enrolment  of  seventy- 
two  pupils  for  this  school  year,  ranging  from 
six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bat¬ 
son,  the  Superintendent,  is  an  eye  specialist 
of  wide  reputation,  and  has  restored  normal 
vision  to  hundreds  of  blind  persons  by  opera¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Batson  has  also  done  a  great  deal 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  people. 
Being  a  skilled  surgeon,  he  not  only  looks  after 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils  at  the  School  but  also 
takes  care  of  their  other  ailments. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — At  the  Ohio 
State  Welfare  Conference,  held  in  Cleveland 
last  October,  the  Department  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  represented  by  fifty-four  inter¬ 
ested  people.  A  program  was  given  on  various 
phases  of  the  work.  At  the  Conference  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  agreed  to 
merge  with  the  Department  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  a  department  recently  organized.  The 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference  will  be  held  in  Colum¬ 
bus  next  year. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — In  the 
window  display  prepared  for  the  thirty-fourth 


semi-annual  Week  for  the  Blind  at  the  L.  S. 
Donaldson  store,  the  feature  exhibit  was  a  wall 
hanging  woven  by  Mrs.  Delcie  Jordan,  who  is 
totally  without  sight.  Twelve  colors  were  used 
in  the  wall  hanging,  which  was  designed  by 
a  professional  artist,  and  the  complicated  pat¬ 
tern  attracted  widespread  interest. 

Southern  California  Association  for  the 
Blind — Mr.  William  Lauren  Rhoades,  President 
of  the  Association  made  an  urgent  appeal  re¬ 
cently  for  all  motorists  and  pedestrians  to  heed 
the  warning  of  white  canes,  which  are  to  be 
carried  by  all  blind  persons  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mayor  Shaw  of  Los  Angeles  recently  signed  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council,  making 
it  illegal  for  persons  not  blind  to  carry  white 
canes  with  red  tips,  and  officially  marking  that 
type  cane  as  a  distinctive  symbol  of  a  blind 
pedestrian. 

Oklahoma  State  Institute  for  the  Colored 
Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans — The  Institute  re¬ 
ports  one  blind  pupil,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who 
lost  his  sight  when  he  was  four  years  old.  He 
is  now  in  the  ninth  grade  and  is  confident  that 
he  can  do  anything  any  seeing  boy  can  do,  if 
shown  the  way  to  do  it.  He  handles  a  saw  and 
hammer  with  perfect  accuracy,  rides,  skates, 
plays  marbles,  and  takes  part  in  activities  with 
the  seeing  boys. 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  (New  York 
City) — Sister  M.  Ambrose  succeeds  Sister  M. 
Bertrand  as  Superintendent  of  the  Institute. 

Utah  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless — 
Mr.  Harrison  Merrill  has  been  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
the  Sightless.  Mr.  Merrill  succeeds  Mrs.  Albert 
M.  Talmage  as  Executive  Secretary. 

Blind  Industrial  Workers  Association  of 
New  York  State — The  Association’s  new  Presi¬ 
dent  is  Mr.  Peter  Scheifele,  succeeding  Mr. 
Hugo  Hanser.  Miss  Mary  E.  Lynch  is  now 
Manager  of  the  Association. 
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“Le  Reve  et  les  Aveugles”  by  Lucien 
Bolli,  an  article  in  the  Journal  de  Psy¬ 
chologic,  January-February,  1932,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  March- April  issue,  is  the  lat¬ 
est  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
dreams  of  the  blind,  a  subject  which  has 
proved  of  primary  importance  to  students 
of  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

The  Rehabilitation  Review  for  December, 

1932,  carries  an  article  by  William  Car¬ 
penter,  State  Welfare  Director,  Michigan, 
“The  Larger  Field  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind.”  This  paper  was  originally 
given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  in  June,  1932. 

Two  papers  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Blaydes  have 
been  reprinted  by  the  West  Virginia 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  They 
are  Specialist’ s  Report,  a  speech  delivered 
to  the  Lions  Clubs  of  West  Virginia,  May 
26,  1932,  and  Blindness  from  the  Practi¬ 
tioner’s  Standpoint ,  reprinted  from  the 
West  Virginia  Medical  Journal. 

The  English  Magazine,  Eugenics  Review, 
for  July,  1932,  has  an  article,  “The  In¬ 
heritance  of  Blindness,”  by  J.  Myles 
Bickerton,  and  the  American  magazine, 
Journal  of  Heredity,  contains  “Hereditary 
Blindness”  by  Lewis  H.  Carris  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  This  last-mentioned  article  has  been 
abstracted  in  Mind  and  Body  for  February, 

1933. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  has 
recently  published  the  English  translation 


of  A  Simple  Method  of  Raising  the  Soul  to 
Contemplation  by  Francois  Malaval,  a 
blind  man  who  lived  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  was  called  “the 
blind  saint  of  Marseilles.”  Born  of  wealthy 
and  prominent  parents,  he  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  nine  months,  but  enjoyed,  never¬ 
theless,  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  edu¬ 
cation.  In  his  time  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  great  scholar  and  as  one  of  the  foremost 
directors  of  contemplative  prayer. 

“Eyes  to  the  Blind,”  by  Frances  Park¬ 
inson  Keyes,  in  the  Delineator ,  October, 
1933,  is  the  story  of  Nina  Kay  Gore  and 
her  distinguished  husband,  the  blind 
United  States  Senator,  Thomas  Gore. 

In  the  Reader’s  Digest  for  December, 
1933,  is  found  an  article  “The  Other 
Half  of  Helen  Keller,”  which  is  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  interesting  new  biog¬ 
raphy,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  by  Nella 
Braddy. 

Silver  Bells  of  Memory  is  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  blind  English  musician 
and  poet,  Eva  Longbottom,  published  re¬ 
cently  by  Rankin  Brothers,  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land.  In  addition  to  the  story  of  her  life, 
Miss  Longbottom  has  included  a  few  short 
essays  on  color  vision  and  on  the  care  of 
blind  girls. 

Two  new  types  of  blind  characters  in 
fiction  can  be  found  in  the  two  recently 
published  books,  Vanessa,  by  Hugh  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  Entertaining  the  Islanders,  by 
Struthers  Burt. 
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FOR  ASPIRING  WRITERS 

Professional  Writing  —  Opportunities 
for  the  Blind  in  Journalism  and  Al¬ 
lied  Fields  (Vocational  Research  Series 
. — No.  4),  by  Gordon  Lathrop.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1933.  42  pp.,  50  cents. 

Was  it  Charles  Dana  or  Horace  Greeley 
who  advised  the  aspiring  young  man  who 
would  become  a  reporter  to  sleep  on  the 
presses  and  eat  ink?  Probably  the  cryptic 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  Gree¬ 
ley  type  of  journalism  has  departed,  but 
the  essence  of  his  remark  holds  good  today 
for  whoever  would  attempt  to  storm  the 
citadel.  Gordon  Lathrop,  compiler  and 
author  of  Professional  Writing ,  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  Foundation’s  series 
of  vocational  studies,  clearly  states  this  in 
his  introduction,  and  we  find  it  reiterated 
on  nearly  every  one  of  the  forty-two 
printed  pages.  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Irwin, 
the  latter  in  his  Foreword,  touch  not 
lightly  on  the  point  that  many  who  believe 
that  they  have  a  gift  for  writing  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  achieve  their  goal.  The  purpose  of 
the  assembled  data  is  therefore  to  deter 
and  deflect  those  who  do  not  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  write,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  those  who  do. 

We  must  own  to  the  thrill  that  seizes  us 
when  we  read  of  new  attainments  by  blind 
people.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  writing  to  his  Eng¬ 
lish  audience,  reminds  that  every  blind  per¬ 
son  who  makes  good  has  helped  to  raise  the 
stature  of  humanity  and  has  contributed 
living  evidence  to  the  dominance  of  mind 
over  matter.  In  Professional  Writing 
twenty-three  blind  or  nearly  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  actively  engaged  in  some 


form  of  professional  writing  explain  how 
they  do  it.  They  tell  us  some  of  the  things 
we  should  like  to  know — when  they  lost 
their  sight,  what  degree  of  vision  they  now 
have,  the  content  and  sources  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  the  special  helps  which  they  em¬ 
ploy,  how  they  attained  their  present 
status,  what  they  are  earning,  and  what 
they  would  regard  as  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  blind  person  who  would  write. 
We  are  astonished  but  greatly  pleased  at 
the  naturalness  of  these  stories.  Perhaps 
we  had  suspected  that  blind  people  could 
not  do  some  of  the  things  which  these 
people  tell.  We  have  heard  about  educat¬ 
ing  the  seeing  public ;  even  workers  for  the 
blind  can  freshen  their  vision.  And  yet, 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  the 
young  man  without  sight  who  addressed 
the  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  Lake  Wawa- 
see,  in  1929,  tell  modestly  of  his  active  re- 
portorial  duties  on  a  daily  paper  at  Gary, 
Indiana,  were  convinced,  I  believe,  that 
probably  he  was  qualified  in  a  very  special 
way  to  serve  his  paper  faithfully  and  well. 

One  of  the  contributors,  designated  as  a 
“versatile  specialist,”  who  is  totally  blind, 
says  that  his  work  has  consisted  of  both 
fiction  and  articles  sold  to  a  total  of  eighty- 
nine  markets,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  to  the  lowliest  of  trade  journals. 
He  tells  us  the  most  fundamentally  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  the  blind  writer  is  “getting 
and  keeping  the  seeing  viewpoint,”  but  he 
should  also  possess  a  “  better- than-average 
aptitude  for  writing”;  and,  furthermore, 
“a  school  of  journalism  course  is  just 
about  essential.”  He  believes  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  knock  at  that  blind  person’s 
door  who  “can  deliver  the  goods  when  a 
break  comes  along.” 

Not  all  the  contributors  agree  as  to  the 
technique  which  is  desirable,  but  there  is 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  character  and 
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persistence.  Mr.  Lathrop  sums  it  up  ad¬ 
mirably  as  follows : 

General  qualifications  for  success  by  blind 
persons  in  professional  writing  appear  to  be, 
according  to  the  statements  of  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  study,  all  that  seeing  aspirants 
must  possess,  and,  in  addition,  there  must  be 
a  more  intense  application  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  such  as  resourcefulness,  courage, 
adaptability,  clarity,  sincerity,  and  the  capacity 
for  unremitting  industry; 

— which  reminds  us,  are  we  not  forced  to 
conclude  that  usually  it  is  some  defect 
other  than  blindness  which  prevents  one 
without  sight  from  attaining  well? 

Mr.  Lathrop ’s  contribution  contains  an 
excellently  presented  history  of  journal¬ 
ism,  covering  the  newspaper  of  the  past 
and  of  the  modern  era ;  also  an  appendix 
listing  schools  of  journalism  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  short  glossary  of  suggested 
readings. 

The  book  is  written  clearly,  the  sequence 
is  good,  and  it  has  literary  merit. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

A  ROMANTIC  TALE 

0  Splendid  Sorcery,  by  James  Francis 

Dwyer.  The  Vanguard  Press ,  New  York , 

1930.  255  pp.,  $2.00. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
rather  extraordinary  book,  0  Splendid 
Sorcery,  by  James  Francis  Dwyer.  The 
adjective  extraordinary  is  applied  not  so 
much  to  the  characters  nor  their  actions  as 
to  the  language  describing  them.  One 
would  not  have  to  be  told  that  the  author 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  so  vivid  is  his 
imagination,  so  colored  and  delicate  his 
language.  No  one  but  an  Irishman  (unless 
it  be  a  Highland  Scot,  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  people,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing ! )  could  weave  such  fine  verbal 
spider-webs,  nor  make  them  serve  as 
spectra  to  break  up  into  all  the  colors  of 


the  rainbow7  the  thoughts  expressed.  The 
title,  0  Splendid  Sorcery,  applies  then 
much  more  to  the  telling  of  the  story  than 
to  the  story  itself. 

And  what  is  this  story?  It  seems  to  me 
I  have  read  several  novels  in  the  past 
few  years  with  at  least  a  hint  of  the  same 
starting  point  and  the  same  goal.  Morna 
O’Neill,  a  beautiful  Irish  girl,  and  Hugh 
Renshawq  the  son  of  a  Belfast  banker,  love 
each  other  very  deeply.  Morna  is  struck 
on  the  forehead  with  a  cricket  ball.  Eye 
trouble  develops,  and  an  eminent  Dublin 
specialist  informs  her  that  she  will  be 
totally  blind  in  twenty-five  days.  Too 
proud  to  hold  her  lover  to  a  blind  wife, 
Morna  tells  Hugh  that  she  is  going  to 
America  to  hunt  up  a  millionaire  hus¬ 
band.  Hugh  rushes  off  to  some  tramp 
steamer  or  other,  signs  on  as  a  common 
sailor,  goes  to  the  Orient,  leads  a  half- 
mythical,  heroic  existence  among  the 
Malays  and  Chinese  Pirates,  etc. — but 
always  hating  women.  Morna  comes  to 
New  Hampshire  to  a  married  sister,  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  just  three  days  before  her 
prophesied  blindness  settles  down  upon 
her.  There  she  meets  her  nephew7,  ten-year- 
old  Jimmy,  whom  she  always  calls  by  the 
Gaelic  name  “Shamuseen  Beg.”  It  is 
Jimmy  who  tells  the  tale.- 

Later  on,  a  fifty-year-old  stockbroker, 
w7ith  no  principles,  either  financial  or 
moral,  appears  on  the  scene,  endeavors  to 
wrin  Morna ’s  affection,  and,  failing  by  fair 
means,  tries  the  foul  one  of  getting  her 
brother-in-law  into  his  power.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  dark  gentleman  in  the  wrnod- 
pile  in  the  shape  of  a  retired  newspaper 
man  whom  the  stockbroker  had  almost 
ruined  by  false  representations  regarding 
mining  stock.  He  plays  an  important  part 
in  eventually  bringing  Hugh  Renshaw  and 
Morna  O’Neill  to  a  reconciliation.  When, 
at  last,  the  villain  out  of  the  way,  Hugh 
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appears  oil  the  scene,  Morna,  in  her  ex¬ 
citement,  actually  sees  him  for  one  fleeting 
moment.  This  gives  hope  of  final  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight.  A  wonderful  specialist  is 
brought  up  from  Boston,  an  operation  is 
performed  and  lo !  Morna  sees — and,  of 
course,  Hugh  is  happy. 

Nothing  at  all  original  in  all  this.  Very 
commonplace,  I  should  say.  The  interest 
in  Morna,  the  central  character,  is  her  soul, 
which  seems  always  to  inspire  her  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  The 
manner  of  the  telling  of  the  story,  how¬ 
ever,  is  such  as  to  center  one’s  attention 
thereon  rather  than  upon  the  personages 
described.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  a  sorcery  about  the  book — the  sorcery 
of  words.  The  author  certainly  knows  how 
to  spin — and  spin  beautifully. 

One  of  Morna  O’Neill’s  attributes  is, 
however,  of  particular  interest,  not  to  say 
controversial  interest.  She  is  described  as 
always  attributing  color  to  human  voices 
and  as  never  making  a  mistake  in  her 
judgment  of  character  from  the  voice. 

The  late  Professor  Pierre  Villey  in  his 
work  The  World  of  the  Blind  took  the 
ground,  I  think,  that  though  many  blind 
people  claim  to  possess  this  power  of  char¬ 
acter  reading  from  the  voice,  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  He  grants  that  voices  have  color,  just 
as  musical  notes  have  color,  as  all  sound  has 
color.  He  further  says  that  voices  change 
with  age,  but  that  character  divination 
from  the  quality  of  the  voice- — no.  In  this 
I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  disagree.  Not 
only  have  all  voices  their  special  colors 
to  those  blind  with  a  synaesthetic  sense, 
but  to  the  intelligent  sightless  observer  the 
voice  does  indicate  character.  There  would 
be  no  good  purpose  served  in  arguing  the 
point  here.  But  why  not  read  0  Splendid 
Sorcery  for  yourself  and  then  judge  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  of  char¬ 
acter  betrayal  by  the  voice. 

S.  C.  Swift 
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Young  Woman,  holding  a  B.S.  degree  in 
education  from  Boston  University,  desires 
a  position  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  At¬ 
tended  Lowell  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts;  graduated  from 
Perkins  Institution,  but  has  since  had  suf¬ 
ficient  improvement  of  vision  to  enable 
her  to  do  the  work  of  a  sighted  teacher. 
Has  had  six  years  of  experience.  Nevart 
Najarian,  362  Wolcott  Street,  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 

Sighted  Woman  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  cook,  or  nurse  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  blind.  Has  done  practical  nurs¬ 
ing  in  a  hospital  for  eight  years  and  lias 
taught  for  eight  years  in  a  country  school. 
Is  accustomed  to  sightless  people.  Clara  A. 
Crabb,  Horse  Branch,  Ohio  County,  Ky. 


APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  A  merican  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1  25  East  46th  Street,  New  York 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Jesse  A.  Adams  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Mississippi  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

William  E.  Bartram,  who  was  previ¬ 
ously  Principal  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  Eyre  is  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners,  an  organization  affiliated 
with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London.  Mr.  Eyre  has  had  considerable 
success  in  vegetable  gardening. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  is  Consulting 
Psychologist  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Hr.  Hayes  has 
standardized  the  Binet-Simon  Tests 
adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  He  has  for 
some  years  been  Director  of  Psychological 
Research  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
and  Perkins  Institution. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


Marion  Kappes  is  teacher  of  music  and 
eurhythmies  in  the  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Ben  Purse,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  is  himself  blind  and  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind,  particularly  on  questions 
of  earnings  and  pensions. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Before  he  came  into  social  work, 
Mr.  Ryan  was  for  some  years  on  the  staff  of 
a  newspaper  in  Hartford. 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is 
well  known  to  our  readers. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □  Associate  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining  .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 

paying  . . . per  annum. 

Name  . . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


. .  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  lor  the  blind. 
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